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THE  WARFARE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

At  first  sight  the  proposition  may  ap-  tending  to  promote  celerity  and  decisive- 
pear  startling  and  indeed  absurd  ;  yet  hard  ness  in  the  result  of  campaigns — the  revo- 
facts,  I  venture  to  believe,  will  enforce  the  lution  in  swiftness  of  shooting  and  length 
conviction  on  unprejudiced  minds  that  the  of  range  of  firearms,  the  development  in 
warfare  of  the  present  when  contrasted  the  science  of  gunnery,  the  increased  de- 
with  the  warfare  of  the  past  is  dilatory,  votion  to  military  study,  the  vast  additions 
ineffective,  and  inconclusive.  to  the  military  strength  of  the  nations. 

Present,  or  contemporary  warfare  may  looking  to  the  facilities  for  rapid  convey-  ' 
be  taken  to  date  from  the  general  adoption  ance  of  troops  and  transportation  of  sup- 
of  rifled  firearms  ;  the  warfare  of  the  past  plies  afforded  by  railways  and  steam  water- 
may  fairly  be  limited,  for  purposes  of  carriage,  to  the  intensified  artillery  fire 
comparison  or  contrast,  to  the  smooth-  that  can  now  be  brought  to  bear  on 
bore  era  ;  indeed,  for  those  purposes  there  fortresses,  to  the  manifold  advantages 
is  no  need  to  go  outside  the  present  cen-  afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and  to 
tury.  Roughly  speaking,  the  first  five  and  the  crushing  cost  of  warfare,  urging  vigor- 
a  half  decades  of  the  century  were  ous  exertions  toward  the  speedy  decision 
smooth-bore  decades  ;  the  three  and  a  half  of  campaigns — reviewing,  I  say,  the  thou- 
later  decades  have  been  rifled  decades,  of  sand  and  one  circumstances  encouraging 
which  about  two  and  a  half  decades  con-  to  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  action  in 
stitute  the  breechloading  period.  Consid-  contemporary  warfare,  it  is  a  strange  and 
ering  the  extraordinary  advances  since  the  bewildering  fact  that  the  wars  of  the 
end  of  the  smooth-bore  era  in  everything  smooth-bore  era  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Naw  Skbixs. — Yol,  LIY.,  No.  1.  1 
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shorter,  sharper,  and  more  decisive. 
Spite  of  inferiority  of  weapons,  the  battles 
of  that  period  were  bloodier,  and  it  is  a 
mathematically  demonstrable  proposition 
that  the  heavier  the  slaughter  of  comba¬ 
tants,  the  nearer  must  be  the  end  of  a  war. 
There  is  no  pursuit  now  after  victory  won, 
and  the  vanquished  draws  off  shaken  but 
not  broken  ;  in  the  smooth-bore  era  a  vig¬ 
orous  pursuit  scattered  him  to  the  four 
winds.  When  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula 
wanted  a  fortress,  and  being  in  a  hurry 
could  not  wait  the  result  of  a  formal  siege 
or  a  starvation  blockade,  he  carried  it  by 
storm.  No  fortress  is  ever  stormed  now, 
no  matter  how  urgent  the  need  for  its  re¬ 
duction,  no  matter  how  obsolete  its  de¬ 
fences.  The  Germans  in  1871  did  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  by  assault  an  outwork  of 
Belfort,  but  failed  utterly.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  in  the  matter  of  forlorn 
hopes  the  Caucasian  is  played  out. 

Assertions  are  easy,  but  they  go  for  lit¬ 
tle  unless  they  can  be  proved  ;  some  ex¬ 
amples,  therefore,  may  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  contentions  advanced  above.  The 
Prussians  are  proud,  and  with  justice,  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “  Seven  Weeks 
War,”  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
contest  with  Austria  did  not  last  so  long, 
for  Prince  Frederick  Charles  crossed  the 
Bohemian  frontier  on  the  23d  of  June, 
and  the  armistice  which  ended  hostilities 
was  signed  at  Nikolsburg  on  the  22d  of 
July.  The  Prussian  armies  were  stronger 
than  their  opponents  by  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  they  were  armed  with  the 
needle  gun  against  the  Austrian  muzzle¬ 
loading  rifle.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  Prussians  lay  on  the  March- 
feld  within  dim  sight  of  the  Stepbanien 
Thurm,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  strong  and 
strongly  armed  and  htld  lines  of  Floris- 
dorf,  the  Danube,  and  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  Albrecht  between  them  and  the 
Austrian  capital.  On  the  9th  of  October, 
1806,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Saale.  On 
the  14th  at  Jena  be  smashed  Hohenlobe’s 
Prussian  army,  the  contending  hosts  being 
about  equal  strength  ;  on  the  same  day 
Davoust  at  Auerstadt  with  27,000  men 
routed  Brunswick’s  command  over  50,000 
strong.  On  the  25th  of  October  Napoleon 
entered  Berlin,  the  war  virtually  over 
and  all  Prussia  at  his  feet  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  fortresses,  the  last  of  which 
fell  on  the  8th  of  November.  Which  was 
the  swifter,  the  more  brilliant,  and  the 


more  decisive — the  campaign  of  1866,  or 
the  campaign'of  1806  ? 

The  Franco-German  war  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exceptionally  etfective  per¬ 
formance  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 
The  first  German  force  entered  France 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1870.  Paris  was 
invested  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
German  armies  having  fought  live  great 
battles  and  several  serious  actions  between 
the  frontier  and  the  French  capital.  An 
armistice  which  was  not  conclusive,  since 
it  allowed  the  siege  of  Belfort  to  proceed 
and  Bourbaki’sarmy  to  be  free  to  attempt 
raising  it,  was  signed  at  Versailles  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1871,  but  the  actual  con¬ 
clusion  of  hostilities  dates  from  the  16th 
of  February,  the  day  on  which  Belfort 
surrendered.  The  Franco-German  war, 
therefore,  lasted  six  and  a  half  months. 
The  Germans  were  in  full  preparedness, 
except  that  their  rifle  was  inferior  to  the 
French  chassepot ;  they  were  in  over¬ 
whelmingly  superior  numerical  strength  in 
every  encounter  save  one  with  French  reg¬ 
ular  troops,  and  they  had  on  their  banneis 
the  prestige  of  iSadowa.  Their  adversai  ies 
were  utterly  unready  for  a  great  struggle  ; 
the  French  army  was  in  a  wretched  state 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  indeed,  after 
Sedan  there  remained  hardly  any  regulars 
able  to  take  the  field.  In  August  1805 
Napoleon’s  Grande  Armee  was  at  Boulogne 
looking  across  to  the  British  shores. 
Those  inaccessible,  he  promptly  altered 
his  plans  and  went  against  Austria.  Mack 
with  84,000  Austrian  soldiers  was  at  Ulm, 
waiting  for  the  expected  Russian  army  of 
CO- operation,  and  meantime  covering  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  RhiiR  on  the  26th  of  September. 
Just  as  in  1870  the  Germans  on  the  plains 
of  Mars  la  Tour  thrust  themselves  between 
Bazaine  and  the  rest  of  France,  so 
Napoleon  turned  Mack,  and  from  Donau- 
worth  to  Ingolstadt  stood  between  him 
and  Austria.  Mack  capitulated  Ulm  and 
his  army  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  Na¬ 
poleon  was  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  No¬ 
vember.  Although  he  possessed  the 
Austrian  capital,  he  was  not,  however, 
master  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  latter 
result  did  not  fall  to  him  until  the  2d  of 
December,  when,  under  “  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz,”  he  with  73,000  men  defeated 
the  Austro-Russian  array  85,000  strong, 
inflicting  on  it  a  loss  of  30,000  men  at  the 
cost  of  12,000  of  his  own  soldiers  hors  de 
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combat.  It  took  the  Germans  in  1870  a 
month  and  a  half  to  get  from  the  frontier 
to  outside  Paris  ;  just  in  the  same  time, 
although  certainly  not  with  so  severe  fight¬ 
ing  by  the  way,  but  nearly  twice  as  long  a 
march,  Napoleon  moved  from  the  Rhine 
to  inside  Vienna.  From  the  active  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
the  Franco-German  war  lasted  six  and  a 
half  months  ;  reckoning  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  evening  of  Austerlitz, 
Napoleon  subjugated  Austria  in  two  and  a 
quarter  months.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
campaign  of  1 809  against  Austria  furnishes 
a  more  exact  parallel  with  the  campaign  of 
the  Germans  in  1870-71.  He  assumed 
command  on  the  17th  of  April,  having 
hurried  from  Spain.  He  defeated  the 
Austrians  four  times  in  as  many  days,  at 
Thann,  Landshut,  Eckmuhl  and  Regens¬ 
burg  ;  and  he  was  in  Vienna  on  the  13th 
of  May.  Baulked  at  Aspern  and  Esslin- 
gen,  he  gained  his  point  at  Wagrain  the 
5th  of  July,  and  hostilities  ceased  after 
lasting  under  his  command  for  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  months. 

The  Russians  have  a  reputation  for  good 
marching,  and  certainly  Suvaroff  made 
good  time  in  his  long  march  from  Russia 
to  Northern  Italy  in  1799  ;  almost  as 
good,  indeed,  as  Bagration  and  Barclay 
de  Tolly  made  in  falling  back  before  Na¬ 
poleon  when  he  invaded  Russia  in  1812. 
But  they  have  not  improved  either  in 
marching  or  in  fighting  at  all  com- 
mensurately  with  the  improved  appliances. 
In  1877,  after  dawdling  two  months,  they 
crossed  the  Danube  on  the  2l8tto  the  27th 
of  June.  Osman  Pasha,  at  Plevna,  gave 
them  pause  until  the  10th  of  December, 
at  which  date  they  were  not  so  far  into 
Bulgaria  as  they  had  been  five  months  pre¬ 
viously.  After  the  fall  of  Plevna  the 
Russian  armies  would  have  gone  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  but  for  a  private  quasi-ulti¬ 
matum  communicated  to  the  Tzar  from  a 
high  source  in  England  to  the  effect  that 
unpleasant  consequences  could  not  be 
guaranteed  against,  if  the  war  was  not 
finished  in  one  campaign.  Alexander, 
who  was  quite  an  astute  man  in  his  way, 
was  temporarily  enraged  by  this  restric¬ 
tion,  but,  recovering  his  calmness, 
realized  that  nowhere  in  war  books  is  any 
particular  time  specified  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  or  duration  of  a  campaign.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  so  long  as  an  army  keeps  the 
field  uninterruptedly  a  campaign  may  con¬ 


tinue  until  the  Greek  kalends.  In  less 
time  than  that  Gourko  and  Skobeleff  un¬ 
dertook  to  finish  the  business  ;  by  the 
vigor  with  which  they  forced  their  way 
across  the  Balkans  in  the  heart  of  the  bit¬ 
ter  winter,  Sophia,  Philippopolis,  and 
Adrianople  fell  into  Russian  hands  ;  and 
the  Russian  troops  had  been  halted  some 
time  almost  in  face  of  Constantinople, 
when  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano  was 
signed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1878.  It  had 
taken  the  Russians  of  1877-78  eight 
weary  months  to  cover  the  distauce  be¬ 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Marmora.  But 
fifty  years  earlier  a  Russian  general  had 
marched  from  the  Danube  to  the  .^gean 
in  three  and  a  half  months,  nor  was  his 
journey  by  any  means  a  smooth  and  blood¬ 
less  one.  Diebitch  crossed  the  Danube  in 
May  1828,  and  besieged  Silistria  from  the 
17th  of  May  until  the  1st  of  July. 
Silistria  has  undergone  three  resolute  sieges 
during  the  century  ;  it  succumbed  but 
once,  and  then  to  Diebitch.  Pressing 
south  immediately,  he  worsted  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Grand  Vizier  in  the  fierce  battle  of 
Kuleutscha,  and  then  by  diverse  routes 
hurried  down  into  the  great  Roumelian 
valley.  Adrianople  made  no  resistance, 
and  although  his  force  was  attenuated  by 
hardship  and  disease,  when  the  Turkish 
diplomatists  procrastinated  the  audacious 
and  gallant  Diebitch  marched  his  thin  reg¬ 
iments  forward  toward  Constantinople. 
They  had  traversed  on  a  wide  front  half 
the  distance  between  Adrianople  and  the 
capital,  when  the  dilatory  Turkish 
negotiators  saw  fit  to  imitate  the  coon  and 
come  down.  Whether  they  would  have 
done  so  had  they  known  the  weakness  of 
Diebitch  may  be  questioned  ;  but  again  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  that  weakness 
unknown,  he  could  not  have  occupied 
Constantinople  on  the  swagger.  Ilis  mas¬ 
ter  was  prepared  promptly  to  reinforce 
him  ;  Constantinople  was,  perhaps,  nearer 
its  fall  in  1828  than  in  1878,  and  certainly 
Diebitch  was  much  smarter  than  were  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  his  fossil  Nepo- 
koitschitsky,  and  his  pure  theorist  Levit¬ 
sky. 

The  contrast  between  the  character  of 
our  own  contemporary  military  operations 
and  that  of  those  of  the  smooth-bore  era 
is  very  strongly  marked.  In  1838-39 
Keane  marched  an  Anglo-Indian  army 
from  our  frontier  at  Ferozepore  over  Can- 
dahar  to  Cabul,  without  experiencing  any 
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check,  and  with  the  single  important  in¬ 
cident  of  taking  Ghuzni  by  storm  on  the 
way.  Our  positions  at  and  about  Cabul 
were  not  seriously  molested  until  late  in 
1841,  when  the  paralysis  of  demoralization 
struck  our  soldiers  because  of  the  crass  fol¬ 
lies  of  a  wrong  headed  civilian  chief  and 
the  feebleness  of  a  decrepit  general.  Nott 
throughout  held  Candahar  firmly  ;  the 
K  by  her  Pass  remained  open  until  faith 
was  broken  with  the  hillmen  ;  Jellalabad 
held  out  until  the  “  Retribution  Column” 
camped  under  its  walls.  But  for  the 
awful  catastrophe  which  befell  in  the  passes 
the  hapless  brigade  which  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  deplorable  pusillanimity  and 
gross  mismanagement  had  evacuated 
Cabul,  no  serious  military  calamity  marked 
our  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  stubborn  resistance  bad  not  con¬ 
fronted  our  arms.  From  1878  to  1880  we 
were  in  Afghanistan  again,  this  time  with 
breechloading,  far-ranging  rifles,  copious 
artillery  of  the  newest  types,  and  com¬ 
manders  physically  and  mentally  efficient. 
All  those  advantages  availed  us  not  one 
whit.  The  Afghans  took  more  liberties 
with  us  than  they  had  done  forty  years 
previously.  They  stood  up  to  us  in  fair 
fight  over  and  over  again  :  at  Ali  Musjid, 
at  the  Pewar  Kotul,  at  Charasiab,  on  the 
Takt-i  Shah  and  the  Asmai  heights,  at 
Candahar.  They  took  the  dashing 
offensive  at  Ahmed  Kheyl  and  at  the 
Shuturgurdan ;  they  drove  Dunham 
Massy’s  cavalry  and  took  British  guns  ; 
they  reoccupied  Cabul  in  the  face  of  our 
arms,  they  besieged  Candahar,  they 
hemmed  Roberts  within  the  Sherpoor  can¬ 
tonments  and  assailed  him  there.  They 
destroyed  a  British  brigade  at  Maiwand, 
and  blocked  Gough  in  the  Jugdulluck 
Pass.  Finally  our  evacuating  army  had 
to  macadamize  its  unmolested  route  down 
the  passes  by  bribes  to  the  hillmen,  and 
the  result  of  the  second  Afghan  war  was 
about  as  barren  as  that  of  the  first. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 886  that,  the  reso¬ 
lution  having  been  taken  to  dethrone 
Thebau  and  annex  Upper  Burmah,  Pren- 
dergast  began  his  all  but  bloodless  move¬ 
ment  on  Mandalay.  The  Burmans  of  to¬ 
day  have  never  adventured  a  battle,  yet 
after  years  of  desultory  bushwhacking  the 
pacification  of  Upper  Burmah  seems  still 
far  distant.  On  the  10th  of  April,  18.52, 
an  Anglo-Indian  expedition  commanded 
by  General  Godwin  landed  at  Rangoon. 


July, 

During  the  next  fifteen  months  it  did  a 
good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  for  the  Bur- 
mans  of  that  period  made  a  stout  resist¬ 
ance.  At  midsummer  of  1853,  Lord  Dal- 
housie  proclaimed  the  war  finished,  an¬ 
nounced  the  annexation  and  pacification  of 
Lower  Burmah,  and  broke  up  the  aimy. 
The  cost  of  the  war  of  which  the  result 
was  this  fine  addition  to  our  Indian  Em¬ 
pire,  was  two  millions  sterling  ;  almost 
from  the  first  the  province  was  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  uninterrupted  peace  has  reigned 
within  its  borders.  We  did  not  dally  in 
those  primitive  smooth-bore  days.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  took  the  field  against  the 
Scinde  Ameers  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1843.  Next  day  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Meanee,  entered  Hyderabad  on  the  20th, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  won  the  decisive 
victory  of  Dubba  which  placed  Scinde  at 
his  mercy,  although  not  until  June  did  the 
old  “  Lion  of  Meerpore”  succumb  to 
Jacob.  But  before  then  Napier  was  well 
forward  with  his  admirable  measures  for 
the  peaceful  administration  of  the  great 
province  he  had  added  to  British  India. 

The  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  General 
Gordon  was  tediously  boated  up  the  Nile, 
with  the  result  that  the  ‘‘  desert  column” 
which  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  led  so  valiantly 
across  the  Bayuda  sands,  reached  Gubat 
just  in  time  to  be  too  late,  and  was  itself 
extricated  from  imminent  disaster  by  the 
masterful  promptitude  of  Sir  Redvers  Bul- 
ler.  Notwithstanding  a  general  consensus 
of  professional  and  expert  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  alternative  route  from  Souakin  to 
Berber,  240  miles  long  and  far  from  water¬ 
less,  the  adoption  of  it  was  condemned  as 
impossible.  In  June  1801,  away  back  in 
the  primitive  days,  an  Anglo-Indian 
brigade  5000  strong,  ordered  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  reached  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea 
bound  for  the  Upper  Nile  at  Keneh,  thence 
to  join  Abercromby’s  force  operating  in 
Lower  Egypt.  The  distance  from  Kosseir 
to  Keneh  is  120  miles  across  a  barren 
desert  with  scanty  and  unfrequent  springs. 
The  march  was  by  regiments,  of  which 
the  first  quitted  Kosseir  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  record  of  the  desert  march  of  the  10th 
Foot  is  now  before  me.  It  left  Kosseir 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  reached  Keneh 
on  the  29th,  marching  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  per  day.  Its  loss  on  the 
march  was  one  drummer.  The  whole 
brigade  was  at  Keneh  in  the  early  days  of 
August,  the  period  between  its  debarka- 
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tion  and  its  concentration  on  the  Nile 
being  about  five  weeks.  The  march  was 
effected  at  the  very  worst  season  of  the 
year.  It  was  half  the  distance  of  a  march 
from  Souakin  to  Berber  ;  the  latter  march 
by  a  force  of  the  same  strength  could  well 
have  been  accomplished  in  three  months. 
The  opposition  on  the  march  could  not 
have  been  so  severe  as  that  which  Stew¬ 
art’s  desert  column  encountered.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  I  have  said,  the  Souakin-Berber 
route  was  pronounced  impossible  by  the 
deciding  authority. 

The  comparative  feebleness  of  contem¬ 
porary  warfare  is  perhaps  exceptionally 
manifest  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of 
fortresses.  During  the  Franco-German 
war,  the  frequency  of  announcements  of 
the  fall  of  French  fortresses  used  to  be  the 
subject  of  casual  jeers.  The  jeers  were 
misplaced.  The  French  fortresses,  labor¬ 
ing  under  every  conceivable  disadvantage, 
did  not  do  themselves  discredit.  All  of 
them  were  more  or  less  obsolete.  Exclud¬ 
ing  Metz  and  Paris,  neither  fortified  to 
date,  their  average  age  was  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  and  few  had  been 
amended  since  their  first  construction. 
They  were  mostly  garrisoned  by  inferior 
troops,  often  almost  entirely  by  Mobiles. 
Only  in  one  instance  was  there  an  effective 
director  of  the  defence.  That  they  uni¬ 
formly  enclosed  towns  whose  civilian  pop¬ 
ulation  had  to  endure  bombardment,  was 
an  obvious  hindrance  to  desperate  resist¬ 
ance.  Yet,  setting  aside  Bitsch,  which 
was  never  taken,  the  average  duration  of 
the  defence  of  the  seventeen  fortresses 
which  made  other  than  nominal  resistance 
was  forty-one  days.  Excluding  Paris  and 
Metz,  which  virtually  were  entrenched 
camps,  the  average  period  of  resistance 
was  thirty-three  days.  The  Germans  used 
siege  artillery  in  fourteen  cases  ;  although 
only  on  two  instances,  Belfort  and  Stras- 
burg,  were  formal  sieges  undertaken. 
“  It  appears,”  writes  Major  Sydenham 
Clarke  in  his  recent  remarkable  work  on 
Fortification*  which  ought  to  revolutionize 
that  art,  “  that  the  average  period  of  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  (nominally  obsolete)  French 
fortresses  was  the  same  as  that  of  besieged 
fortresses  of  the  Marlborough  and  Peninsu¬ 
lar  periods.  Including  Paris  and  Metz, 
the  era  of  rified  weapons  actually  shows  an 


*  Foriificalinn.  By  Major  G.  Sydenham 
Clarke,  C.M.G.  (London  :  John  Murray.) 


increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  time-endur¬ 
ance  of  permanent  fortifications.  Granted 
that  a  mere  measurement  in  days  affords 
no  absolute  standard  of  comparison,  the 
striking  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  every 
sort  of  disability  the  French  fortresses, 
pitted  against  guns  that  were  not  dreamed 
of  when  they  were  built,  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  quite  as  well  as  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
the  Vauban  school  in  the  days  of  their 
glory.”  Even  in  the  cases  of  fortresses 
whose  reduction  was  urgently  needed  since 
they  interfered  with  the  German  com¬ 
munications — such  as  Strasbiirg,  Toul  and 
Soissons — the  quick  ultima  ratio  of  assault 
was  not  resorted  to  by  the  Germans.  And 
yet  the  Germans  could  not  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  but  for  the  fortresses  they 
would  have  swept  France  clear  of  all 
organized  bodies  of  troops  within  two 
months  of  the  frontier  battles.  During 
the  Peninsular  war  Wellington  made 
twelve  assaults  on  breached  fortresses,  of 
which  five  were  successful  ;  of  his  twelve 
attempts  to  escalade,  six  succeeded.  The 
Germans  in  1870-71  never  attempted  a 
breach,  and  their  solitary  effort  at  escalade, 
on  the  Basse  Perche  of  Belfort,  utterly 
failed. 

The  Russians  in  1878  were  even  less  en¬ 
terprising  than  had  been  the  Gormans  in 
1870.  They  went  against  three  perma¬ 
nently  fortified  places,  the  antediluvian  lit¬ 
tle  Matchin,  which  if  I  remember  right  blew 
itself  up  ;  the  crumbling  Nicopolis,  which 
surrendered  after  one  day’s  fighting  ;  and 
Rustchuk,  which  held  out  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  They  would  not  look  at  Silistria, 
ruined,  but  strong  in  heroic  memories  ; 
they  avoided  Rasgrad,  Schumla,  and  the 
Black  Sea  fortresses  ;  Sophia,  Philippop- 
olis,  and  Adrianople  made  no  resistance. 
The  earthworks  of  Plevna,  vicious  as  they 
were  in  many  characteristics,  they  found 
impregnable.  I  think  Suvaroff  would 
have  carried  them  ;  I  am  sure  Skobeleff 
would,  if  he  had  got  his  way. 

The  vastly  expensive  armaments  of  the 
present — the  rifled  breechloader,  the  mag¬ 
azine  rifle,  the  machine  guns,  the  long- 
range  field  guns,  and  so  forth,  are  all  ac¬ 
cepted  and  paid  for  by  the  respective 
nations  in  the  frank  and  naked  expectation 
that  these  weapons  will  perform  increased 
execution  on  the  enemy  in  war  time.  This 
granted,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  log¬ 
ically  follows  that  if  this  increased  execu¬ 
tion  is  not  performed,  peoples  are  entitled 
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to  regard  it  as  a  grievance  that  they  du 
not  get  blood  for  their  money,  and  this 
they  certainly  do  not  have  ;  so  that  even 
in  this  sanguinary  particular  the  warfare 
of  to-day  is  a  comparative  failure.  The 
topic,  however,  is  rather  a  ghastly  one, 
and  I  refrain  from  citing  evidence  ;  which, 
however,  is  easily  accessible  to  any  one 
who  cares  to  seek  it. 

The  anticipation  is  confidently  ad¬ 
ventured  that  a  great  revolution  will  be 
made  in  warfare  by  the  magazine  rifie 
with  its  increased  range,  the  machine  gun, 
and  the  quick-firing  field  artillery  which 
will  speedily  be  introduced  into  every  ser¬ 
vice.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  smoke¬ 
less  powder  will  create  any  very  important 
change,  except  in  siege  operations.  On 
the  battle-field  neither  artillery  nor  infantry 
come  into  action  out  of  sight  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  When  either  arm  opens  fire  within 
sight  of  the  enemy,  its  position  can  be 
almost  invariably  detected  by  the  field- 
glass,  irrespective  of  the  smokelessness  or 
non-smokelessness  of  its  ammunition.  In¬ 
deed,  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  would 
seem  inevitably  to  damage  the  fortunes  of 
the  attack.  Under  cover  of  a  bank -of 
smoke,  the  soldiers  hurrying  on  to  feed 
the  fighting-line  are  fairly  hidden  from 
aimed  hostile  fire.  It  may  be  argued  that 
their  aim  is  thus  reciprocally  hindered  ; 
but  the  reply  is  that  their  anxiety  is  not 
so  much  to  be  shooting  during  their  re¬ 
inforcing  advance,  as  to  get  forward  into 
the  fighting  Hue,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
not  so  greatly  obscured.  Smokeless  pow¬ 
der  will  no  doubt  advantage  the  defence. 

It  need  not  be  observed  that  a  battle  is 
a  physical  impossibility  while  both  sides 
adhere  to  the  passive  defensive  ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  battles  are  rare  in 
which  both  sides  are  committed  to  the 
active  offensive,  whether  by  preference  or 
necessity.  Mars  la  Tour  (August  16,  1870) 
was  the  only  contest  of  this  nature  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  Bazaine  had  to  be 
on  the  offensive,  because  he  wanted  to  get 
away  toward  Verdun  ;  Alvensleben  took 
it  because  it  was  the  only  means  whereby 
he  could  hinder  Bazaine  from  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  purpose.  But  for  the  most  part 
one  side  in  battle  is  on  the  offensive  ;  the 
other  on  the  defensive.  The  invader  is 
habitually  the  offensive  person,  just  for 
the  reason  that  the  native  force  commonly 
acts  on  the  defensive  ;  the  latter  is  anxious 
to  hinder  further  penetration  into  the  bow¬ 


els  of  its  land  ;  the  former’s  desire  is  to 
effect  that  penetration.  The  defensive  of 
the  native  army  need  not,  however,  be  the 
passive  defensive  ;  indeed  that,  unless  the 
position  be  exceptionally  strong,  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  tenets  to  be  avoided. 
When,  always  with  an  underlying  purpose 
of  defence,  its  chief  resorts  to  the  offen¬ 
sive,  for  reasons  that  he  regards  as  good, 
his  strategy  or  his  tactics,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  expressed  by  the  term  “  defensive- 
offensive.” 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  peaceful  pre¬ 
dilections  of  the  nations,  that  there  has 
been  no  fairly  balanced  experience  afford¬ 
ing  the  material  for  decision  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantage  of  the  offensive  and  the  de¬ 
fensive  under  modern  conditions.  In 
1866  the  Prussians,  opposing  the  needle- 
gun  to  the  Austrian  muzzle-loader,  nat¬ 
urally  utilized  this  pre-eminence  by  adopt¬ 
ing  uniformly  the  offensive,  and  traditions 
of  the  Great  Frederick  doubtless  seconded 
the  needle-gun.  After  Sadowa,  contro¬ 
versy  ran  high  as  to  the  proper  system  of 
tactics  when  breechloader  should  oppose 
breechloader.  A  strong  party  maintained 
that  “  the  defensive  had  now  become  so 
strong  that  true  science  lay  in  forcing  the 
adversary  to  attack.  Let  him  come  on, 
and  then  one  might  fairly  rely  on  victory.” 
As  Boguslawski  observes — “  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  tactics  would  paralyze  the  offensive, 
for  how  can  an  army  advance  if  it  has 
always  to  wait  till  an  enemy  attacks  ?” 
After  much  exercitation  the  Germans  de¬ 
termined  to  adhere  to  the  offensive.  In 
the  recent  modest  language  of  Baron  von 
der  Goltz  :*  “  Our  modern  German  mode 
of  battle  aims  at  being  entirely  a  final 
struggle,  which  we  conceive  of  as  being 
inseparable  from  an  unsparing  offensive. 
Temporizing,  waiting,  and  a  calm  defen¬ 
sive  are  very  unsympathetic  to  our  nature. 
Everything  with  us  is  action.  Our 
strength  lies  in  great  decisions  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field.”  Perhaps  also  the  guileless  Ger¬ 
mans  were  quite  alert  to  the  fact  that 
Marshal  Niel  had  shattered  the  French 
army’s  tradition  of  the  offensive,  and  gone 
counter  to  the  French  soldier’s  nature,  by 
enjoining  the  defensive  in  the  latest 
official  instructions.  Had  the  Teutons 
suborned  him,  the  Marshal  could  not  have 
done  them  a  better  turn. 

*  The  Nation  in  Arms.  By  Lieatenant- 
Colonel  Baion  von  der  Goltz.  (Allen.) 
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Their  offensive  tactics  against  an  enemy 
unnaturally  lashed  to  the  stake  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  stood  the  Germans  in  excellent 
stead  in  1870.  On  every  occasion  they 
resorted  to  the  offensive  against  an  enemy 
in  the  field  ;  strictly  refraining,  however, 
from  that  expedient  when  it  was  a  fortress, 
and  not  soldiers  en  vive  force,  that  stood 
in  the  way.  At  St.  Privat  their  offensive 
would  probably  have  been  worsted  if  Can- 
robert  had  been  reinforced,  or  even  if  a 
supply  of  ammunition  had  reached  him  ; 
and  a  loss  there  of  one-lhird  of  the  com¬ 
batants  of  the  Guard  Corps  without  result 
caused  them  to  change  for  the  better  the 
method  of  their  attack.  But  in  every  bat¬ 
tle  from  Weissenburg  to  Sedan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  confused  mUee  of  Mars  la 
Tour,  the  French,  besides  being  bewildered 
and  discouraged,  were  in  inferior  strength  ; 
after  Sedan  the  French  levies  in  the  field 
were  scarcely  soldiers.  There  was  no  fair 
testing  of  the  relative  advantages  of  defence 
and  offence  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  ;  and  so  it  remains  that  in  an 
actual  and  practical  sense  no  firm  decision 
has  yet  been  established.  All  civilized  na¬ 
tions  are,  however,  assiduously  practising 
the  methods  of  the  offensive. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  in  future 
warfare  between  evenly  matched  comba¬ 
tants  the  offensive  will  get  the  worst  of  it 
at  the  hands  of  the  passive  defensive. 
The  word  “  anticipate”  is  used  in 
preference  to  “  apprehend,”  because  one’s 
sympathy  is  naturally  for  the  invaded 
state,  unless  it  has  been  wantonly  aggres¬ 
sive  and  insolent.  The  invaded  army,  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  having  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  terrain,  will  take  up  a 
position  in  the  fairway  of  the  invader  ; 
affording  strong  flank  appui,  and  a  far- 
stretching  clear  range  in  front  and  on 
flanks.  It  will  throw  up  several  lines,  or, 
still  better,  tiers  of  shallow  trenches  along 
its  front  and  flanks,  with  emplacements  for 
artillery  and  machine  guns.  The  invader 
must  attack  ;  he  cannot  turn  the  enemy’s 
position  and  expose  his  communications  to 
that  enemy.  He  takes  the  offensive, 
doing  so,  as  is  the  received  practice,  in 
front  and  on  a  flank.  From  the  outset  he 
will  find  the  offensive  a  sterner  ordeal  than 
in  the  Franco-German  War  days.  He 
will  have  to  break  into  loose  order  at  a 
greater  distance,  because  of  the  longer 
range  of  small  arms,  and  the  further  scope, 
the  greater  accuracy,  and  the  quicker  fire 


of  the  new  artillery.  He  too  possesses 
those  weapons,  but  he  cannot  use  them 
with  so  great  effect.  His  field  batteries 
suffer  from  the  hostile  cannon-fire  as  they 
move  forward  to  take  up  a  position.  His 
infantry  cannot  fire  on  the  run  ;  when 
they  drop  after  a  rush,  the  aim  of  panting 
and  breathless  men  cannot  be  of  the  best. 
And  their  target  is  fairly  protected  and  at 
least  partially  hidden.  The  defenders  be¬ 
hind  their  low  epauleraent  do  not  pant  ; 
their  marksmen  only  at  first  are  allowed 
to  fire  ;  these  make  things  unpleasant  for 
the  massed  gunners  out  yonder,  who  share 
their  attentions  with  the  spraying-out  in¬ 
fantrymen.  The  quick-firing  cannon  of 
the  defence  are  getting  in  their  work 
methodically.  Neither  the  gunners  nor 
the  infantry  need  be  nervous  as  to  expend¬ 
ing  ammunition  freely,  since  plenteous 
supplies  are  promptly  available,  a  conven¬ 
ience  which  does  not  infallibly  come  to 
either  guns  or  rifles  of  the  attack.  The 
Germans  report  as  their  experience  in  the 
capacity  of  assailants,  that  the  rapidity  and 
excitement  of  the  advance,  the  stir  of 
strife,  the  turmoil,  exhilarate  the  soldiers, 
and  that  patriotism  and  fire-discipline  in 
combination  enforce  a  cool  steady  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fire  ;  that  in  view  of  the  ominous 
spectacle  of  the  swift  and  confident  ad¬ 
vance,  under  torture  of  the  storm  of  shell¬ 
fire  and  the  hail  of  bullets  which  they  have 
to  endure  in  immobility,  the  defenders, 
previously  shaken  by  the  assailants’  artil¬ 
lery  preparation,  become  nervous,  waver, 
and  finally  break  when  the  cheers  of  the 
final  concentrated  rush  strike  on  their  ears. 
That  this  was  scarcely  true  as  regarded 
French  regulars  the  annals  of  every  battle 
of  the  Franco-German  war  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Sedan  conclusively  show.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  French  nature  is 
intolerant  of  inactivity,  and  in  1870 
suffered  under  the  deprivation  of  its 
metier ;  but  how  often  the  Germans  re¬ 
coiled  from  the  shelter  trenches  of  the 
Spicheren  and  gave  ground  all  along  the 
line  from  St.  Privat  to  the  Bois  de  Vaux, 
men  who  witnessed  those  desperate  strug¬ 
gles  cannot  forget  while  they  live.  Wai- 
riors  of  greater  equanimity  than  the 
French  soldier  possesses  might  perhaps 
stand  on  the  defensive  in  calm ’self-confi¬ 
dence,  with  simple  breechloaders  as  their 
weapons,  if  simple  breechloaders  were  also 
weapons  of  the  assailants.  But  in  his 
magazine  rifle  the  soldier  of  the  future  can 
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keep  the  defensive,  not  only  with  self- 
confidence,  but  with  high  elation,  for  in  it 
(so  long  as  it  is  not  the  Lee-Speed)  he 
will  possess  a  weapon  against  which  no  at¬ 
tack  (although  armed  too  with  a  magazine 
or  repeating  rifle)  can  prevail. 

The  assailants  fall  fast  as  their  advance 
jmshes  forward,  combed  down  by  the  rifle 
fire,  the  mitraille,  and  the  shrapnel  of  the 
defence.  But  they  are  gallant  men,  and 
while  life  lasts  they  will  not  be  denied. 
The  long  bloody  advance  is  all  but  over  ; 
the  survivors  of  it  who  have  attained  thus 
far  are  lying  down  getting  their  wind  for 
the  final  concentration  and  rush.  Mean¬ 
while,  since  after  they  once  again  stand  up 
they  will  use  no  more  rifle  fire  till  they  have 
conquered  or  are  beaten,  they  are  pouring 
forth  against  the  defence  their  reserve  of 
bullets  in  or  attached  to  their  rifle-butts. 
The  defenders  take  this  punishment,  like 
Colonel  Quagg,  lying  down,  courting  the 
protection  of  their  earth- bank.  The  hail 
of  the  assailants’  bullets  ceases  ;  already 
the  artillery  of  the  attack  has  desisted  lest 
it  should  injure  friend  as  foe.  The  word 
runs  along  the  line  and  the  clumps  of  men 
lying  prostrate  there  out  in  the  open. 
The  officers  spring  to  their  feet,  wave  their 
swords,  and  cheer  loudly.  The  men  are  up 
in  an  instant,  and  the  swift  rush  focussing 
toward  a  point  begins.  The  distance  to 
be  traversed  before  the  attackers  are  aux 
prises  with  the  defenders  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards. 

It  is  no  mere  storm  of  missiles  which 
meets  fair  in  the  face  those  charging 
heroes  ;  no,  it  is  a  moving  wall  of  metal 
against  which  they  run  to  their  ruin.  For 
the  infantry  of  the  defence  are  emptying 
their  magazines  now  at  point-blank  range. 
Emptied  magazine  yields  to  full  one  ;  the 
Mjfvims  are  pumping,  not  bullets,  but 
veritable  chains  of  lead,  with  calm,  devilish 
swiftness.  The  quick-firing  guns  are 
spouting  radiating  torrents  of  case.  The 
attackers  are  mown  down  as  corn  falls,  not 
before  the  sickle,  but  the  scythe.  Not  a 
man  has  reached,  or  can  reach,  the  little 
earth-bank  behind  which  the  defenders 
keep  their  ground.  The  attack  has  failed  ; 
and  failed  from  no  lack  of  valour,  of 
methodized  effort,  of  punctilious  compli¬ 
ance  with  every  instruction  ;  but  simply 
because  the  defence — the  defence  of  the 
future  in  warfare — has  been  too  strong  for 
the  attack.  One  will  not  occupy  space  by 
recounting  how  in  the  very  nick  of  time 


the  passive  defence  flashes  out  into  the 
counter-offensive  ;  nor  need  one  enlarge 
on  the  sure  results  to  the  invader  as  the 
unassailed  flank  of  the  defence  throws  for¬ 
ward  the  shoulder,  and  takes  in  flank  the 
dislocated  masses  of  aggressors. 

One  or  two  such  experiences  will  defin¬ 
itively  settle  the  point  as  to  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  offensive  and  the  de¬ 
fensive.  Soldiers  will  not  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  re-trial  on  re-trial  of  a  res 
judicata.  Grant,  dogged  though  he  was, 
had  to  accept  that  lesson  in  the  shambles 
of  Cold  Harbor.  For  the  bravest  sane 
man  will  rather  live  than  die.  No  man 
burns  to  become  cannon-fodder.  The 
Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  court  death  in 
battle  for  religious  reasons  of  a  somewhat 
material  kind,  can  run  away  even  when 
the  alternative  is  immediate  removal  to  a 
Paradise  of  unlimited  houris  and  copious 
sherbet.  There  are  no  braver  men  than 
Russian  soldiers  ;  but  going  into  action 
against  the  Turks  tried  their  nerves,  not 
because  they  feared  the  Turks  as  antag¬ 
onists,  but  because  they  knew  too  well 
that  a  petty  wound  disabling  from  retreat 
meant  not  alone  death,  but  unspeakable 
mutilation  before  that  release. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  as  is  hero  antici¬ 
pated,  the  offensive  proves  impossible  in 
the  battle  of  the  future,  an  exaggerated 
phase  of  the  stalemate  which  Boguslawski 
so  pathetically  deprecates  will  occur.  The 
world  need  not  greatly  concern  itself  re¬ 
garding  this  issue  ;  the  situation  will 
almost  invariably  be  in  favor  of  the  in¬ 
vaded,  and  will  probably  present  itself 
near  his  frontier  line.  He  can  afford  to 
wait  until  the  invader  tires  of  inaction  and 
goes  home. 

Magazine  and  machine  guns  would  seem 
to  sound  the  knell  of  possible  employment 
of  cavalry  in  battle.  No  matter  how  dis¬ 
located  are  the  infantry  ridden  at  so  long 
as  they  are  not  quite  demoralized,  however 
rusk  the  cavalry  leader — however  favorable 
to  sudden  unexpected  onslaught  is  the 
ground,  the  quick-firing  arms  of  the  future 
must  apparently  stall  off  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  horsemen.  Probably  if  the  writer 
were  arguing  the  point  with  a  German,  the 
famous  experiences  of  Von  Bredow  might 
be  adduced  in  bar  of  this  contention.  In 
the  combat  of  Tobitschau  in  1866  Yon 
Bredow  led  his  cuirassier  regiment  straight 
at  three  Austrian  batteries  in  action,  cap¬ 
tured  the  eighteen  guns  and  everybody  and 
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everything  belonging  to  them,  with  the 
loss  to  himself  of  but  ten  men  and  eight 
horses.  It  is  true,  says  the  honest  official 
account,  that  the  ground  favored  the 
charge,  and  that  the  shells  fired  by  the 
usually  skilled  Austrian  gunners  flew  high. 
But  during  the  last  100  yards  grape  was 
substituted  for  shell,  and  Bredow  deserved 
all  the  credit  he  got.  Still  stronger 
against  my  argument  was  Bredow’s  mem¬ 
orable  work  at  Mars  la  Tour,  when,  at  the 
head  of  six  squadrons,  he  charged  across 
1000  yards  of  open  plain,  rode  over  and 
through  two  separate  lines  of  French  in¬ 
fantry,  carried  a  line  of  cannon  numbering 
nine  batteries,  rode  1000  yards  further 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  French  army, 
and  came  back  with  a  loss  of  not  quite  one 
half  of  his  strength.  The  Todtmritt,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  was  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ploit,  a  second  Balaclava  charge,  and  a 
bloodier  one  ;  and  there  was  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  it  had  a  purpose,  and  that  that 
purpose  was  achieved.  For  Bredow’s 
charge  in  effect  wrecked  France.  It 
arrested  the  French  advance  which  would 
else  have  swept  Alvensleben  aside  ;  and  to 
its  timely  effect  is  traceable  the  sequence 
of  events  that  ended  in  the  capitulation  of 
Metz.  The  fact  that  although  from  the 
beginning  of  his  charge  until  he  struck 
the  front  of  the  first  French  infantry  line, 
Von  Bredow  took  the  rifle-fire  of  a  whole 
French  division,  yet  did  not  lose  above 
fift}^  men,  has  been  a  notable  weapon  in 
the  bands  of  those  who  argue  that  good 
cavalry  can  charge  home  on  unshaken 
infantry.  But  never  more  will  French 
infantry  shoot  from  the  hip  as  Lafont’s 
conscripts  at  Mars  la  Tour  shot  in  the 
vague  direction  of  Bredow’s  squadrons. 
French  cavalry  never  got  within  yards  of 
German  infantry  even  in  loose  order  ;  and 
the  magazine  or  repeating  rifle  held  reason¬ 
ably  straight  will  stop  the  most  thrusting 
cavalry  that  ever  heard  the  “  charge”  sound. 

Fortifications  of  the  future  will  differ 
curiously  from  those  of  the  present.  The 
latter,  with  their  towering  scarps,  their 
massives  enceintes,  their  “  portentous 
ditches,”  will  remain  as  monuments  of  a 
vicious  system,  except  where,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Vienna,  Cologne.  Sedan,  etc.,  the 
dwellers  in  the  cities  they  encircle  shall 
procure  their  demolition  for  the  sake  of 
elbow-room,  or  until  modern  howitzer 
shells  or  missiles  charged  with  high  ex¬ 
plosives  shall  pulverize  their  naked  expanse 


of  masonry.  In  the  fortification  of  the 
future,  the  defender  will  no  longer  be 
“  enclosed  in  the  toils  imposed  by  the  en¬ 
gineer,”  with  the  inevitable  disabilities 
they  entail,  while  the  besieger  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  free  mobility.  Plevna  has 
killed  the  castellated  fortress.  With  free 
communications,  the  full  results  attainable 
by  fortress  artillery,  intelligently  used, 
will  at  length  come  to  be  realized.  Unless 
in  rare  cases  and  for  exceptional  reasons, 
towns  will  gradually  cease  to  be  fortified, 
even  by  an  encirclement  of  detached  forts. 
Where  the  latter  are  availed  of,  practical 
experience  will  infallibly  condemn  the 
expensive  and  complex  cupola-surmounted 
construction  of  which  General  Brialinont 
is  the  champion.  “  A  work,”  trench¬ 
antly  argues  Major  Sydenham  Clarke, 
“  designed  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
catacombs  is  suited  only  for  the  dead,  in  a 
literal  or  in  a  military  sense.  The  vast 
system  of  subterranean  cnambers  and  pas¬ 
sages  is  capable  of  entombing  a  brigade, 
but  denies  all  necessary  tactical  freedom 
of  action  to  a  battalion.” 

The  fortress  of  the  future  will  probably 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  entrenched  camp. 
The  interior  of  the  position  will  provide 
casemate  accommodation  for  an  army  of 
considerable  strength.  Its  defences  will 
consist  of  a  circle  at  intervals  of  about 
2500  yards,  of  permanent  redoubts  which 
shall  be  invisible  at  moderate  ranges,  for 
infantry  and  machine  guns,  the  garrison 
of  each  redoubt  to  consist  of  a  half  bat¬ 
talion.  Such  a  work  was  in  1886  con¬ 
structed  at  Chatham  in  thirty-one  working 
days,  to  hold  a  garrison  of  200  men 
housed  in  casemates  built  in  concrete,  for 
less  than  3000/.,  and  experiments  proved 
that  it  would  require  a  “  prohibitory  ex¬ 
penditure”  of  ammunition  to  cause  it  seri¬ 
ous  damage  by  artillery  fire.  The  sup¬ 
porting  defensive  armament  will  consist  of 
a  powerful  artillery  rendered  mobile  by 
means  of  tramroads,  this  defence  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  field  force  carrying  on  out¬ 
post  duties  and  manning  field  works  guard¬ 
ing  the  intervals  between  the  redoubts. 
Advanced  defences  and  exterior  obstacles 
of  as  formidable  a  character  as  possible 
will  be  the  complement  of  what  in  effect 
will  be  an  immensely  elaborated  Plevna, 
which,  properly  armed  and  fully  organized, 
will  ‘‘  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  de¬ 
fence,”  while  possessing  important  poten¬ 
tialities  of  offence. 
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An  illustration  is  pertinent  of  the  pre¬ 
eminent  utility  of  such  fortified  and 
strongly  held  positions,  of  whose  charac¬ 
teristics  the  above  is  the  merest  outline. 
In  the  event  of  a  future  Franco-German 
war,  the  immensely  expensive  cordon  of 
fortresses  with  which  the  French  have 
lined  their  frontier,  efficiently  equipped, 
duly  garrisoned  and  well  commanded,  will 
unquestionably  present  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  invading  armies.  The  Germans 
talk  of  vive  force — shell  heavily  and  then 
storm  ;  the  latter  resort  one  for  which  they 
have  in  the  past  displayed  no  predilection. 
Whether  by  storm  or  interpenetration, 
they  will  probably  break  the  cordon,  but 
they  cannot  advance  without  masking  all 
the  principal  fortresses.  This  will  employ 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  strength, 
and  the  invasion  will  proceed  in  less  force, 
which  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  defend¬ 
ers.  But  if  instead  of  those  multitudinous 
fortresses  the  French  had  constructed,  say, 
three  such  entrenched-camp  fortresses  as 
have  been  sketched,  each  quartering  50,- 
000  men,  it  would  appear  that  they  would 
have  done  better  for  themselves  at  far  less 
cost.  Each  entrenched  position  containing 
a  field  army  50,000  strong,  would  engross 
a  beleaguering  host  of  100,000  men.  The 
positions  of  the  type  outlined  are  claimed 
to  be  impregnable  ;  they  could  contain  sup¬ 
plies  and  munitions  for  at  least  a  year,  de¬ 
taining  around  them  for  that  period  300,- 
000  of  the  enemy.  No  European  power 
except  Russia  has  soldiers  enough  to  spare 


so  long  such  a  mass  of  troops  standing  fast, 
and  simultaneously  prosecute  the  invasion 
of  a  first-rate  power  with  approximately 
equal  numbers.  France  at  the  cost  of 
150,000  men  would  be  holding  supine  on 
her  frontier  double  the  number  of  Ger¬ 
mans — surely  no  disadvantageous  transac¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  the  current  impression,  that 
the  maintenance  by  states  of  “  bloated 
armaments”  is  a  keen  incentive  to  war,  is 
fallacious.  How  often  do  we  hear, 
“  There  must  be  a  big  war  soon  ;  the 
powers  cannot  long  stand  the  cost  of  stand¬ 
ing  looking  at  each  other,  all  armed  to 
the  teeth  !”  War  is  infinitely  more  costly 
than  the  costliest  preparedness.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  country  gentleman  for 
once  in  a  way  brings  his  family  to  town 
for  the  season,  pledging  himself  privily  to 
strict  economy  when  the  term  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  ends,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance. 
But  for  a  state,  as  the  sequel  to  a  season 
of  war,  there  is  no  such  potentiality  of 
economy.  Rather  there  is  the  grim  cer¬ 
tainty  of  heavier  and  yet  heavier  expendi¬ 
ture  after  the  war,  in  the  still  obligatory 
character  of  the  armed  man  keeping  his 
house.  Therefore  it  is  that  potentates 
are  reluctant  to  draw  the  sword,  and  rather 
bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  other 
evils  inevitably  worse  still.  Whether  the 
final  outcome  will  be  universal  national 
bankruptcy  or  the  millennium,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  CRITICISM. 

BT  IlENRV  JAMES,  ANDREW  LANO,  AND  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


I. 

If  literary  ciiticism  may  be  said  to  flour¬ 
ish  among  us  at  all,  it  certainly  flourishes 
immensely,  for  it  flows  through  the 
periodical  press  like  a  river  that  has  burst 
its  dykes.  The  quantity  of  it  is  prodigious, 
and  it  is  a  commodity  of  which,  however 
the  demand  may  be  estimated,  the  supply 
will  be  sure  to  be,  in  any  supposable  ex¬ 
tremity,  the  last  thing  to  fail  us.  What 
strikes  the  observer  above  all,  in  such  an 
affluence,  is  the  unexpected  proportion 
the  discourse  uttered  bears  to  the  objects 
discoursed  of — the  paucity  of  examples,  of 


illustrations  and  productions,  and  the 
deluge  of  doctrine,  suspended  in  the  void, 
the  profusion  of  talk  and  the  poverty  of 
experiment,  of  what  one  may  call  literary 
conduct.  This,  indeed,  ceases  to  be  an 
anomaly  as  soon  as  we  look  at  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  journalism.  Then 
we  see  that  these  conditions  have  engen¬ 
dered  the  practice  of  “  reviewing” — a 
practice  that,  in  general,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  art  of  criticism.  Peri¬ 
odical  literature  is  a  huge  open  mouth 
which  has  to  be  fed — a  vessel  of  immense 
capacity  which  has  to  be  filled.  It  is  like 
a  regular  train  which  starts  at  an  advertised 
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Lour,  but  which  ia  free  to  start  only  if 
every  seat  he  occupied.  The  seats  arc 
many,  the  train  is  ponderously  long,  and 
hence  the  manufacture  of  dummies  for  the 
seasons  when  there  arc  not  passengers 
enough.  A  stuffed  manikin  is  thrust  into 
the  empty  seat,  where  it  makes  a  credit¬ 
able  figure  till  the  end  of  the  journey.  It 
looks  sufiiciently  like  a  passenger,  and  you 
know  it  is  not  one  only  when  you  perceive 
that  it  neither  says  anything  nor  gets  out. 
The  guard  attends  to  it  when  the  train  is 
shunted,  blows  the  cinders  from  its  wood¬ 
en  face  and  gives  a  different  crook  to  its 
elbow,  so  that  it  may  serve  for  another 
run.  In  this  way,  in  a  well-conducted 
periodical,  the  blocks  of  remplissage  are 
the  dummies  of  criticism — the  recurrent, 
regulated  billows  in  the  ocean  of  talk. 
They  have  a  reason  for  being,  and  the 
situation  is  simpler  when  we  perceive  it. 
It  helps  to  explain  the  disproportion  I  just 
mentioned,  as  well,  in  many  a  case,  as  the 
quality  of  the  particular  discourse.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  that  the  “  organs 
of  public  opinion"  must  be  no  less  copious 
than  punctual,  that  publicity  must  main¬ 
tain  its  high  standard,  that  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  turn  an  honest  penny  by  the 
free  expenditure  of  ink.  It  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  high  figure  presumably 
reached  by  all  the  honest  pennies  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  cause,  and  throws  us  quite  into 
a  glow  over  the  march  of  civilization  and 
the  way  we  have  organized  our  con¬ 
veniences.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
might  indeed  go  far  toward  making  us  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  our  age.  What  is  more 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  just  com¬ 
placency  than  the  sight  of  a  new  and  flour- 
lishing  industry,  a  fine  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  ?  The  great  business  of  review¬ 
ing  has,  in  its  roaring  routine,  many  of 
the  signs  of  blooming  health,  many  of  the 
features  which  beguile  one  into  rendering 
an  involuntary  homage  to  successful  en¬ 
terprise. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  certain 
captious  persons  are  to  be  met  who  are  not 
carried  away  by  the  spectacle,  who  look  at 
it  much  askance,  who  see  but  dimly 
whither  it  tends,  and  who  find  no  aid  to 
vision  even  in  the  great  light  (about  itself, 
its  spirit  and  its  purposes,  among  other 
things)  that  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
diffuse.  “  Is  there  any  such  great  light  at 
all  we  may  imagine  the  most  restless  of 
the  sceptics  to  inquire,  “and  isn’t  the  effect 


rather  one  of  a  certain  kind  of  pretentious 
and  unprofitable  gloom  The  vulgarity, 
the  crudity,  the  stupidity  which  this  cher¬ 
ished  combination  of  the  off-hand  review 
and  of  our  wonderful  system  of  publicity 
have  put  into  circulation  on  so  vast  a  scale 
may  be  represented,  in  such  a  mood,  as  an 
unprecedented  invention  for  darkening 
counsel.  The  bewildered  spirit  may  ask 
itself,  without  speedy  answer.  What  is  the 
function  in  the  life  of  man  of  such  a  re¬ 
verberation  of  platitude  and  irrelevance  ? 
Such  a  spirit  will  wonder  how  the  life  of 
man  survives  it,  and  above  all,  what  is 
much  more  important,  how  literature  re¬ 
sists  it ;  whether  indeed  literature  does 
resist  it  and  is  not  speedily  going  down 
beneath  it.  The  signs  of  this  catastrophe 
will  not,  in  the  case  we  suppose,  be  found 
too  subtle  to  be  pointed  out — the  failure 
of  distinction,  the  failure  of  style,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  knowledge,  the  failure  of  thought. 
The  case  is,  therefore,  one  for  recognizing 
with  dismay  that  we  are  paying  a  tremen¬ 
dous  price  for  the|diffusion  of  penmanship 
and  opportunity,  that  the  multiplication 
of  endowments  for  chatter  may  be  as  fatal 
as  an  infectious  disease,  that  literature 
lives  essentially,  in  the  sacred  depths  of 
its  being,  upon  example,  upon  perfection 
wrought,  that,  like  other  sensitive  organ¬ 
isms,  it  is  highly  susceptible  of  demorali¬ 
zation,  and  that  nothing  is  better  addressed 
than  irresponsible  pedagogy  to  making  it 
lose  faith  in  itself.  To  talk  about  it 
clumsily  is  to  poison  the  air  it  breathes, 
and  the  consequence  of  that  sort  of  taint 
is  that  it  dwindles  and  dies.  We  may,  of 
course,  continue  to  talk  about  it  long  after 
it  is  dead,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
that  this  is  mainly  the  way  in  which  our 
descendants  will  hear  of  it ;  not,  perhaps, 
that  they  will  much  regret  its  departure, 
with  our  report  to  go  by. 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  dismal  impres¬ 
sion,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  state  the  case 
gayly.  The  most  I  can  say  is  that  there 
are  times  and  places  in  which  it  strikes  one 
as  less  desperate  than  at  others.  One  of 
the  places  is  Paris,  and  one  of  the  times  is 
some  comfortable  occasion  of  being  there. 
The  custom  of  rough  and  ready  reviewing 
is,  among  the  French,  much  less  rooted 
than  with  us,  and  the  dignity  of  criticism 
is,  to  my  perception,  in  consequence  much 
higher.  The  art  is  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difiBcult,  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
occasional  ;  and  the  material  on  which  it 
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is  exercised  is  subject  to  selection,  to  re¬ 
striction.  That  is,  whether  or  no  the 
French  are  always  right  as  to  what  they 
do  notice,  they  strike  me  as  infallible  as 
to  what  they  don’t.  They  publish  hun¬ 
dreds  of  books  which  are  never  noticed  at 
all,  and  yet  they  are  much  neater  book¬ 
makers  than  we.  It  is  recognized  that 
such  volumes  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
critical  sense,  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
literature,  and  that  the  possession  of  the 
critical  sense  is  exactly  what  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  read  them  and  dreary  to  discuss 
them — places  them,  as  a  part  of  critical 
experience,  out  of  the  question.  The 
critical  sense,  in  France,  ne  se  derange 
pas,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  so  little.  No 
one  would  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
when  it  does  set  itself  in  motion,  it  goes 
further  than  with  us.  It  handles  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  general,  with  finer  finger-tips. 
The  bluntnes*  of  ours,  as  tactile  implements 
addressed  to  an  exquisite  process,  is  still 
sometimes  surprising,  even  after  frequent 
exhibition.  We  blunder  in  and  out  of  the 
affair  as  if  it  were  a  railway  station — the 
easiest  and  most  public  of  the  arts.  It  is 
in  reality  the  most  complicated  and  the 
most  particular.  The  critical  sense  is  so 
far  from  frequent  that  it  is  absolutely  rare 
and  that  the  possession  of  the  cluster  of 
qualities  that  minister  to  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  distinctions.  It  is  a  gift  ines¬ 
timably  precious  and  beautiful  ;  therefore, 
so  far  from  thinking  that  it  passes  over¬ 
much  from  hand  to  hand,  one  knows  that 
one  has  only  to  stand  by  the  counter  an 
hour  to  see  that  business  is  done  with 
baser  coin.  We  have  too  many  small 
schoolmasters  ;  yet  not  only  do  I  not  ques¬ 
tion  in  literature  the  high  utility  of  criti¬ 
cism,  but  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  part  it  plays  may  be  the  supremely 
beneficent  one  when  it  proceeds  from  deep 
sources,  from  the  efficient  combination  of 
experience  and  perception.  In  this  light 
one  sees  the  critic  as  the  real  helper  of 
mankind,  a  torch-bearing  outrider,  the  in¬ 
terpreter  par  excellence.  The  more  we 
have  of  such  the  better,  though  there  will 
surely  always  be  obstacles  enough  to  our 
having  many.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
outfit  required  for  fine  work  in  this  spirit, 
one  is  ready  to  pay  almost  any  homage  to 
the  intelligence  that  has  put  it  on  ;  and 
when  one  considers  the  noble  figure  com¬ 
pletely  equipped — armed  cap-a-pie  in  curi¬ 
osity  and  sympathy — one  falls  in  love  with 


one’s  conception.  It  certainly  represents 
the  knight  who  has  knelt  through  his  long 
vigil  and  who  has  the  piety  of  his  office. 
For  there  is  something  sacrificial  in  his 
function,  inasmuch  as  he  offers  himself  as 
a  general  touchstone.  To  lend  himself, 
to  project  himself  and  steep  himself,  to 
feel  and  feel  till  he  understands,  and  to 
understand  so  well  that  he  can  say,  to  have 
perception  at  the  pitch  of  passion  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  form  of  talent,  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  curious  and  incorrigibly  patient, 
with  the  intensely  fixed  idea  of  turning 
character  and  genius  and  history  inside  out 
— these  are  ideas  to  give  an  active  mind 
a  high  programme  and  to  add  the  element 
of  artistic  beauty  to  the  conception  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  sentient 
and  restless,  just  in  proportion  as  he 
vibrates  with  intellectual  experience,  is  the 
critic  a  valuable  instrument ;  for  in  litera¬ 
ture,  assuredly,  criticism  is  the  critic,  just 
as  art  is  the  artist  ;  it  being  assuredly  the 
artist  who  invented  art  and  the  critic  who 
invented  criticism,  and  not  the  other  way 
round. 

And  it  is  with  the  kinds  of  criticism  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  with  the  kinds  of  art — the 
best  kind,  the  only  kind  worth  speaking 
of,  is  the  kind  that  the  most  living  spirit 
gives  us.  There  are  a  hundred  labels  and 
tickets,  in  all  this  matter,  that  have  been 
pasted  on  from  the  outside  and  appear  to 
exist  for  the  convenience  of  passers-by  ; 
but  the  critic  who  lives  in  the  house,  rang¬ 
ing  through  its  innumerable  chambers, 
knows  nothing  about  the  bills  on  the 
front.  He  only  knows  that  the  more  im¬ 
pressions  he  has  the  more  he  is  able  to 
record,  and  that  the  more  he  is  saturated, 
poor  fellow,  the  more  he  can  give  out. 
His  life,'  at  this  rate,  is  heroic,  for  it  is 
immensely  vicarious.  He  has  to  under¬ 
stand  for  others  and  to  interpret,  and  he  is 
always  under  arms.  He  knows  that  the 
whole  honor  of  the  matter,  for  him,  be¬ 
sides  the  success  in  his  own  eyes,  depends 
upon  his  being  indefatigably  supple,  and 
that  is  a  formidable  order.  Let  me  not 
speak,  however,  as  if  his  work  were  a  con¬ 
scious  grind,  for  the  sense  of  effort  is  easily 
lost  in  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity.  Any 
vocation  has  its  hours  of  intensity  that  is 
so  closely  connected  with  life.  That  of 
the  critic,  in  literature,  is  connected 
doubly,  for  he  deals  with  life  at  second¬ 
hand  as  well  as  at  first ;  that  is,  he  deals 
with  the  experience  of  others,  which  he 
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resolves  into  liis  own,  and  not  of  those  in¬ 
vented  and  selected  others  with  whom  the 
novelist  makes  comfortable  terms,  but 
with  the  uncompromising  swarm  of 
authors,  the  clamorous  children  of  history. 
He  has  to  make  them  as  vivid  and  as  free 
as  the  novelist  makes  his  puppets,  and  yet 
he  has,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  take  them  as 
they  come.  We  must  be  easy  with  him 
if  the  picture,  even  when  the  aim  has 
really  been  to  penetrate,  is  sometimes  con- 
fused,  for  there  are  baffling  and  there  are 
thankless  subjects  ;  and  we  compensate 
him  in  the  peculiar  purity  of  our  esteem, 
when  the  portrait  is  really,  as  it  were,  like 
the  happy  portraits  of  the  other  art,  a 
translation  into  style. 

Henrv  James. 

II. 

Let  us  define  Criticism  as  the  form  of 
skilled  labor  which  is  occupied  in  writing 
about  other  men’s  books,  old  or  new'.  If 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  on  Dante,  that  is  Crit¬ 
icism  ;  and  if  a  paragraphist  in  a  news¬ 
paper  compose  a  column  of  printed  matter 
out  of  the  prefaces  of  new  books  which  he 
has  not  read,  that  is  Criticism  also.  It  is 
Criticism  which  discovers  that  Homer’s 
works  were  compiled,  in  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  by  about  fifty  different  authors. 
And  it  is  Criticism  which  finds  out  that 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown  steals  his  success¬ 
ful  novels  from  Bishop  Berkeley  or  Thomas 
Moore.  The  former  is  an  example  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  the  latter  of  the  lower 
species,  and,  really,  both  seem  about 
equally  valuable.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
common  factor  in  Criticism,  in  the  studies 
of  which  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Sainte-Beuve,  are  masters, 
while  unsuccessful  lady  novelists  and  un¬ 
educated  pressmen  form,  perhaps,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  school.  All  of  them  write 
about  the  works  of  other  people,  all  dis¬ 
tribute  praise  and  blame  ;  these  are  points 
common  to  all  critics,  though  in  reading, 
knowledge,  taste,  and  temper  there  is 
every  sort  of  diversity.  All  critics  are 
contemplating  works  of  literary  art  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  temperaments, 
looking  at  them  with  their  own  eyes,  es¬ 
timating  them  by  their  own  standards. 
Yet  the  writings  of  some  critics  are  eternal 

{tossessions  ;  always  good  to  know  and  to 
ive  with,  like  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  or 
the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  or  the  Treatise 
of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  The  writ¬ 


ings  of  other  critics,  daily  or  weekly,  are 
often  so  ignorant,  so  prejudiced,  so  spite¬ 
ful,  so  careless,  that  perhaps  no  printed 
matter  is  more  entirely  valueless  and  con¬ 
temptible.  It  may  be  said  that  the  topics 
with  which  the  ordinary  reviewer  deals, 
the  books  on  which  he  pronounces  judg¬ 
ment,  are  not  much  better  than  the  judg¬ 
ments  he  pronounces.  This  is  very  true, 
but  it  seems  a  pity  that  bad  books  should 
not  be  barren,  but  should  beget  bad  re¬ 
views.  That  great  George  Dandin,  the 
public,  has  willed  it  so. 

Perhaps  the  only  kind  of  Criticism  worth 
reading  or  writing  is  that  which  narrates 
the  adventures  of  an  ingenious  and  educat¬ 
ed  mind  in  contact  with  masterpieces. 
The  literary  masterpieces  of  the  world  are 
so  rich,  so  full  of  beauties,  so  charged  with 
ideas,  that  some  or  many  of  these  must 
escape  most  readers.  We  wander  as  in  a 
world  full  of  flowers  ;  we  cannot  gather 
all,  nor  observe  all.  It  is  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  hear  the  experiences  of  an¬ 
other  in  the  same  paradise,  of  another 
whose  temper,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  books,  arc  very  different  from 
our  own.  We  may  agree  with  what  he 
tells  us,  or  may  differ,  but  even  in  our 
differences  we  feel  that  we  learn  much, 
that  our  mind  is  moved  to  new  activities. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  critic’s  chief  duty 
is  to  be  correct,  to  be  sound  in  his  judg¬ 
ments,  it  is  plain  that  neither  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  nor,  to  take  a  modern  instance,  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  is  alw'ays  an  impeccable 
critic.  Mr.  Arnold’s  Lectures  on  Trans¬ 
lating  Homer,  a  most  lively  and  enlivening 
book,  was  vitiated  (to  my  taste)  by  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  zeal  for  the  English  hexameter. 
It  also  contained  many  examples  of  his  pet 
form  of  injustice.  He  chose  an  admirable 
passage  from  Homer,  and  as  bad  a  passage 
as  he  could  find  from  a  ballad  or  from 
Scott  :  he  placed  them  beside  each  other 
and  drew  conclusions.  How  a  critic  could 
ever  persuade  himself  that  this  childish 
process  was  an  argument  we  are  not  able 
to  guess.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Lectures  were ‘full  of  deeply  thought  and 
keenly  felt  ideas  on  and  impressions  from 
Homeric  poetry.  Homer’s  admirers  were 
delighted  with  new,  and  sound,  and  well 
expressed  reasons  for  their  admiration.  In 
the  same  way  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  confesses 
to  more  ignorance  and  more  prejudice 
than,  perhaps,  he  would  like  his  enemies 
to  charge  him  with.  But  he  possesses,  in 
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his  happier  days,  a  sympathy,  an  urban¬ 
ity,  a  wit,  and  even  a  literary  enthusiasm 
(for  Lamartine  and  Racine),  which  cover 
a  number  of  sins  in  the  eyes  of  an  English¬ 
man.  Thus,  it  is  not  sober  soundness  and 
correctness  and  sagacity  alone  that  make 
the  critic.  It  is  rather  originality,  indi¬ 
viduality,  the  possession  of  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  an  interesting  temperament, 
that  enable  a  writer  on  books  to  write  what 
shall  be  valuable.  For  writing  about  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  in  itself  a  very  noble  profession, 
nor  one  very  well  worth  devoting  time  and 
labor  to,  though  the  greatest  writers, 
Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Hugo,  Scott,  have 
not  disdained  it.  The  laws  and  processes 
of  all  arts  are  interesting  to  artists,  and  to 
others  who,  without  possessing  genius, 
have  knowledge,  and  taste,  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Criticism  docs  very  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  for  any  art,  but  man  is  so  made 
that  he  takes  pleasure  in  having  his  say. 
This  “  say”  is  Criticism,  and,  at  worst. 
Criticism  adds  some  agreeable  hours  to 
life,  offers  some  pleasant  matters  of 
thought,  brings  us  nearer  to  some  great 
minds  than  we  can  come  when  we  study 
their  creative  work  alone  ;  and  so  far,  I 
suppose.  Criticism  has  a  raison  d'etre  and 
needs  no  defence  of  its  existence.  Few 
persons,  I  presume,  can  look  back  on  their 
first  reading  of  Lessing’s  Laocoon  without 
pleasure,  without  remembering  how  their 
outlook  was  widened,  how  their  ideas  were 
clarified,  how  they  had  gained  more  in  a 
few  hours  from  a  book  than  they  could 
have  extracted  from  experience  in  years. 
It  is  a  commonplace  thing  to  say,  but  it 
is  true,  that  good  Criticism  does  for  art 
and  works  of  art  what  art  does  for  nature 
and  the  works  of  nature.  It  clears  our 
eyes,  it  heightens  and  intensifies  and 
makes  more  select  our  pleasures. 

But  we  are  writing  about  excellent  crit¬ 
ics,  men  of  taste,  learning,  temper,  urban¬ 
ity,  and  wit.  The  works  of  such  authors, 
from  Aristotle  to  Hazlitt,  are,  I  suppose, 
very  little  read  ;  are  only  read,  as  a  rule, 
by  people  who  have  to  occupy  themselves 
professionally  with  literature,  or  who  live 
much  of  their  lives  in  literature’s  pale  and 
shadowy,  but  enduring  pleasures.  The 
kind  of  Criticism  which  the  world  really 
reads  is  to  be  found  in  reviews  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  ”  It  is  an  ill  bird  which  fouls 
its  own  nest,”  and  heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  speak  ill  of  the  mystery  of  review¬ 
ing,  whereby  many  of  us  make  our  inglori¬ 


ous,  but  not  dishonorable,  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  There  are  good  reviews  among  the 
multitude  which  the  Press,  daily  and 
weekly,  brings  to  the  birth.  There  are 
even  reviews  by  men  who  are  masters  of 
their  subjects,  and  who  can  give  an  author 
new  facts,  or  new  matter  for  thought. 
There  are  amiable  reviews,  which  do  their 
best  to  procure  a  hearing  for  a  book  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  reviewer.  There  are  severe 
reviews,  which  honestly  dance  upon  a 
book  which  the  critic  does  not  admire. 
There  are  candid,  and  temperate,  and 
funny  reviewers,  for  all  of  whom  authors 
and  readers  may  be  thankful.  They  help 
(a  little)  to  sell  a  book,  or  (a  little)  they 
help  to  prevent  its  sale.  Theirs  are  the 
verdicts  of  public  tasters,  that  is  all,  or 
nearly  all.  Occasionally  modern  reviews 
are  essays  worth  reading.  If  the  reviewer 
be  a  student  and  competent,  he  can  hang 
a  charming  article  on  the  revival  of  an  old 
play  or  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new  play. 
Even  the  review  of  a  novel  may  show  good 
manners,  wit,  knowledge,  a  happy  knack 
of  bringing  ideas  together,  and  of  eluci¬ 
dating  the  grounds  of  liking  and  disliking. 
I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Besant’s  theory 
that  critics  never  instruct  and  never  en¬ 
courage  an  author.  That  they  often  en¬ 
courage  and  often  discourage  authors, 
experience  shows  us.  That  they  instruct 
is  more  difficult  to  prove,  because  an 
author  must,  at  all  costs,  be  himself  ;  and 
the  best  advice  may  be  bad,  if  it  makes 
him  self-conscious,  makes  him  try  to  be 
other  than  himself.  On  the  whole,  re¬ 
viewing  by  instructed  and  competent  men 
and  women  is  not  worthless,  I  hope,  to  the 
public,  to  publishers,  or  to  authors.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  proportion  of  our 
innumerable  reviews  are  written  by  the 
ignorant,  the  hasty,  the  spiteful,  the  care¬ 
less,  the  ineompetent.  Some  reviewers 
are  merely  flippant  on  all  occasions ; 
always  with  the  same  weary  old  second¬ 
hand  flippancy,  a  bad  imitation  of  a  man¬ 
ner  that  never  was  good.  Such  are  they 
who  tell  in  a  dozen  lines  of  forced  fun  the 
plot  of  a  novel.  It  may  be  a  bad  novel, 
but  the  best  will  not  stand  this  process. 
Other  reviewers  there  are,  who  appear  to 
conceive  gratuitous  and  causeless  hates  and 
loves  for  authors  whom  they  never  met, 
nor  are  likely  to  meet.  They  distribute 
blame  or  praise  with  a  queer  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  animus,  for  which  they  probably 
could  not  account  themselves.  The  book 
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reviewed  is  the  last  thing  in  their  minds. 
They  are  denouncing  or  applauding  their 
own  personal  ideal  of  the  author.  A  good 
deal  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un¬ 
charitableness  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  reviews,  all  combined  in  an  aspic  of 
ignorance.  For  the  ignorance  of  the 
ordinary  reviewer  is  only  equalled  by  his 
confidence,  and  by  the  audacity  with  which 
he  delivers  bis  brawling  judgments  on  a 
book,  after  a  glance  at  the  preface.  In 
brief,  reviewing  may  be,  and  often  is, 
done  by  gentlemen  and  scholars,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  frequently  the  mere  expression 
of  ignorant  and  careless  and  envious  dul- 
ness.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Here  is  a  hungry  and  eager  nobody,  who 
has  never  done,  and  never  will  do,  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  a  pen  in  his  hand,  he  has 
the  work  of  someone  who  has  made  money 
and  a  name  before  him,  and  what  is  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  a  review  which 
amounts  to  a  yell  of  “  Yah  !” 

At  the  best,  I  suppose  Criticism  does 
authors  very  little  good.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  I  think,  though  I  have  not  the 
reference  at  hand,  once  told  the  world  that 
Criticism  had  done  him  no  good.  This, 
perhaps,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  review¬ 
ing  may  do  one’s  books  good,  if  it  be 
favorable.  It  may,  if  it  be  sincere  and 
competent,  give  the  public  a  hint  as  to 
what  to  read  and  what  to  avoid,  though 
the  public  usually  prefers  its  own  selec¬ 
tions.  On  a  lower  level,  if  it  be  witty 
(which  is  not  common).  Criticism  may 
amuse,  and  to  amuse  a  few  readers  is  not 
wholly  to  waste  time,  ink,  and  paper. 
Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  humble  duties 
of  everyday  reviewing  work.  You  may 
benefit  a  new  author  a  little,  though,  to  be 
sure,  in  doing  so  you  make  all  Grub  Street 
detest  him.  You  may  cause  a  pretender 
to  dance  at  the  Torture  Stake,  though  this 
again  is  an  entertainment  in  which  only  the 
young  braves  and  the  squaws  should  take 
part.  You  should,  at  least,  be  “  indiffer¬ 
ent  honest,”  and  speak  your  mind.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  story  about  that 
eminent  female  critic,  Mrs.  Carter,  the 
learned  lady,  the  translator  of  Epictetus. 
On  September  5th,  1746,  Mrs.  Carter 
wrote  to  Miss  Talbot.  She  had  been  read¬ 
ing  the  Odyssey,  and  thought  it  a  very 
mean  performance.  ‘‘  It  really  does  not 
seem  of  any  great  importance  to  the  reader 
whether  Telemachus  hung  his  clothes  upon 
a  peg,  or  was  sloven  enough  to  throw  them 


on  the  floor  ;  or  whether  Mr.  Trulliber  (I 
have  forgot  his  Greek  name)  took  exact 
care  of  the  hogs.  If  it  was  not  an  incon¬ 
testable  fact  that  Milton  wrote  Paradise 
Regained,  one  could  never  believe  Homer 
wrote  the  Odyssey.'^ 

Here  we  find  Mrs.  Carter  an  honest,  if 
not,  perhaps,  an  acute  or  sympathetic 
critic.  But  her  Editor,  a  clergyman,  tells 
us  that  “  Mrs.  Carter’s  criticism  was  not 
designed  for  the  public  she  would  have 
s[>oken  very  differently  if  she  had  written 
for  the  public.  In  that  case  Mrs.  Carter 
would  have  been  dishonest,  a  knave  :  we 
prefer  her  honest,  and  not  very  wise.  Let 
all  crities  imitate  the  outspoken  private 
manner  of  Mrs.  Carter,  remembering,  also, 
to  avoid  the  literary  arts  unknown  to  Mr. 
Clough.  “  He  had  not  yet  traduced  his 
friends,  nor  flattered  his  enemies,  nor 
blamed  what  he  approved,  nor  praised 
what  he  despised.”  Criticism  would  be 
more  amusing  if  all  critics  were  like  Mrs. 
Carter  ;  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  they  will 
all  be  like  Mr.  Clough.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  I  own  that  I  can  scarcely  coneeive  of 
a  topic  less  momentous  than  Criticism. 
We  are  all  but  Ooniobomhukes  ;*  though 
some  buzz  a  little  longer  or  louder  than 
others,  and  in  a  more  spacious  corner. 
Who  reads  Boileau  now,  and  is  Quintilian 
much  in  men’s  minds  ?  Does  Mr.  Pinero 
consult  the 

“  Prefaces  of  Dryden, 

For  these  our  critics  much  confide  in  ?” 

Where  is  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  and 
where  is  Mr.  Morritt’s  Vindication  of 
Homer,  and  Blackwell’s  treatise  on  the 
same  author  ?  Quite  a  mild  little  poem  or 
a  third-rate  play  outlives  and  outlasts  most 
of  our  Criticisms,  and  the  critic’s  lot,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  a  happy  one.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  find 
it  more  satisfactory  than  I  do. 

A.  Lang. 
III. 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  waste  of 
powder  and  shot  in  the  current  attacks 
which  authors  make  upon  critics.  It  is 
of  no  use  at  all  to  fight  against  the  purely 
irresponsible,  incompetent,  or  indolent  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion,  which  form  the  main 
body  of  what  are  commonly  called  ”  Press 

*  For  the  benefit  of  Grub  Street,  let  us  trans¬ 
late  this  hard  word.  It  means  “  persons  who 
buzz  in  a  corner." 
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notices.”  These,  be  they  genial  or  spite¬ 
ful,  if  written  by  persons  without  literary 
training  on  books  the  subjects  of  which  lie 
outside  their  knowledge,  mean  less  than 
nothing.  No  leafage  of  the  printing  press 
can  be  so  utterly  deciduous.  It  is  better 
to  leave  this  mass  of  imitative  opinion  un¬ 
touched,  and  to  consider  only  what  is  of 
its  kind  sincere,  original,  and  competent. 
Of  literary  criticism  which  we  can  discuss 
with  gravity,  criticism  which  may  pre¬ 
sumably  be  of  some  service  to  its  readers, 
there  are  two  main  species.  The  first  of 
these,  and  the  least  important,  may  be 
briefly  dismissed. 

The  books  of  the  day,  copies  of  each 
of  which  are  poured  forth  into  the  editorial 
oflices  of  half  a  hundred  newspapers,  meet 
with  a  certain  number  of  critics  who  are 
trained  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  quali¬ 
ties  which  is  relatively  just  and  precise. 
The  nature  of  this  kind  of  criticism  it 
should  be  easy  to  define.  The  critic  has 
to  take  the  book  on  its  own  merits,  to  de¬ 
scribe  succinctly  its  contents  or  the  line  of 
its  argument,  and  to  give  a  judgment  on 
its  execution.  This  work  is  strictly  im¬ 
personal.  He  must  not  air  his  own  opin¬ 
ions,  he  should  not,  in  this  elementary 
kind  of  criticism,  compare  the  author’s 
book  with  those  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
even  with  1ms  own  earlier  productions. 
The  critic  is  here  merely  employed  to  tell 
the  newspaper-reader  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  or  that  particular  volume  which  has 
just  been  published.  Ilis  duty  is  to  be 
truthful,  to  be  unprejudiced,  to  guard 
against  riding  any  of  his  own  hobbies  un¬ 
fairly,  in  short,  to  give  the  book  before 
him  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  This  is  the 
inferior  class  of  criticism,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  always  more  effective  when  un¬ 
signed.  It  is  not  of  a  pretentious  order  ; 
but  if  honestly  and  competently  performed, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  it  may  be  of 
extraordinary  public  utility.  But  it  is  un¬ 
comparative,  and  it  is  of  necessity  a  mere 
indication  of  fleeting  opinion. 

The  other  class  of  literary  criticism,  and 
the  only  one  which  it  is  of  serious  interest 
to  discuss,  is  comparative  and  composite. 
To  this  class  belongs  all  the  criticism  that 
enjoys  even  a  brief  existence  as  in  itself  a 
species  of  literature.  At  its  best,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  intellectual 
products,  and  only  a  little  below  the 
creative  work  of  the  novelist  or  poet.  It 
has  come  into  existence  much  later  than 


the  other  forms  of  belles-lettres ;  it  is 
hardly  two  hundred  years  old.  Yet  it 
takes  every  day  a  greater  prominence,  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  desirable  to  in¬ 
sist  on  its  importance  and  to  ensure  its 
welfare. 

The  best  criticism  must,  I  conceive,  be 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  personal. 
The  critic  must  first  of  all  be  intelligent. 
His  mind  must  act  with  rapidity.  It  must 
be  trained  to  receive  a  succession  of  deli¬ 
cate  impressions  promptly  and  precisely. 
He  must  be  agile  in  intellectual  movement. 
If  he  misunderstands  his  author  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  must  be  ready  instantly  to  retrace 
his  steps  ;  he  must  not  push  on,  obsti¬ 
nately  force  the  sense,  and  delight  in  his 
own  robustness.  Misplaced  vigor  of  this 
kind  is  a  very  English  fault  in  criticism. 
Half  the  honest  fellows  who  come  up  from 
both  Universities,  ready  equipped  to  be 
critics,  prove  mere  bulls  in  the  china  shop 
of  imaginative  literature.  What  is  subtle 
and  evanescent  escapes  them,  what  is  un¬ 
familiar  to  their  narrow  experience  they 
are  able  to  prove  has  never,  and  could 
never  have,  existed,  and  when  it  is  their 
business  to  be  attentive  they  are  merely 
waking  the  echoes  with  their  own  formulas. 
The  best  critic  is  quick  of  ear  and  eye, 
slow  to  believe  that  he  has  exhausted  his 
theme,  anxious  to  comprehend  from  all 
points  of  view  the  product  presented  to 
him. 

The  critic  must  be  sympathetic.  He 
must  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
purely  creative  writer — insight,  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  sense  of  relative  values.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  clearly  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  the  writer  under  discussion,  nor  of  the 
exact  tendency  of  his  work.  With  this, 
and  with  nothing  more,  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  results  have  been  obtained,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  enough.  The  critic,  if  he  is  to  be 
of  the  highest  class,  must  know  why  his 
author  wrote  thus  and  thus.  Even  when 
he  detests  what  the  author  has  written,  he 
must  comprehend  what  led  to  such  manl- 
fesiations.  He  must  be  capable  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  own  plane  and  of  moving  in  the  veiy 
atmosphere  of  his  subject.  By  an  imag¬ 
inative  process,  he  must  see  the  mind  of 
the  author  at  work,  and  appreciate  not 
merely  the  product  but  the  process. 

Most  thoughtful  readers  will  admit  that 
criticism  must  be  intelligent  and  even  sym¬ 
pathetic.  I  anticipate  more  opposition 
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when  I  insist  that  it  must  be  personal,  that 
is  to  say,  individual  to  the  critic.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  valuable 
criticism  of  the  composite  order,  nothing 
comparative  or  elaborate,  that  does  not  de¬ 
pend  for  its  value  on  the  personal  authority 
or  personal  charm  of  the  critic  who  pro¬ 
duces  it.  What  we  do  not  want,  what 
gods  and  men  abhor,  is  the  absence  of 
personality  in  criticism,  a  colorless  state¬ 
ment  of  second-hand  opinion,  not  due  to 
any  individual  impression,  not  the  result 
of  personal  judgment,  but  a  kind  of  aver¬ 
age  opinion,  nebulous  and  unassailable, 
formed  indolently  and  ignorantly  on  the 
unreasonable  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  allotted 
to  us  here  to  do  more  than  touch  on  one  or 
two  desultory  points.  I  pass,  therefore, 
without  apology,  to  a  general  considera¬ 
tion.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  lacking  to 
the  ordinary  literary  criticism  of  this  coun¬ 
try  than  the  sense  of  proportion.  It  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  this  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture  if  those  who  practise  it  would  realize 
more  clearly  the  dignity  of  the  art  they 
undertake  to  cultivate  and  the  natural 
parts  of  which  it  should  consist.  A 
perusal  of  the  reviews  of  the  day  suggests 
a  whole  code  of  negatives  which  might  be 
useful  to  reviewers.  Criticism  —  one 
would  like  to  say  to  these  young  lions,  if 
one  had  the  temerity  to  do  so, — criticism 
is  not  praise  nor  blame  ;  it  is  analysis. 
It  is  not  pretty  writing  about  the  subject 
which  the  author  has  treated.  It  is  not 


an  exaggerated  laudation  of  minor  points 
where  you  agree  with  him.  It  is  not  a 
series  of  instances  in  which  he  has  made 
grammatical  errors  or  erred  from  the  paths 
of  punctuation.  It  is  not  any  exclusive 
inspection  of  lesser  points,  whether  for 
fault-finding  or  the  reverse.  The  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  minor  matters  has  its 
place  in  the  course  of  minor  criticism,  but 
even  there  it  should  be  kept  in  proportion 
with  the  general  outlines  of  the  theme. 
An  insistence  upon  these  lesser  details,  to 
the  disregard  of  the  larger  matters  of  lit¬ 
erary  interest,  must  always  be  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  ill-balanced  judgment. 

Most  of  the  faults  of  current  critics 
would  be  avoided  if  they,  and  if  we,  their 
readers,  would,  as  I  have  said,  realize  the 
dignity  of  the  art  they  practise.  Where 
would  be  the  room  for  acrid  recrimination, 
for  slovenly  obiter  dicta,  for  exhibitions 
of  unabashed  ignorance,  for  all  the  species 
of  criticism  falsely  so-called  from  which  we 
suffer,  if  writers  regarded  this  department 
of  letters  as  gravely  as  they  do  the  others  ? 
We  have  to  demand  in  those  who  dis¬ 
course  to  us  on  literature  certain  definite 
qualities.  Without  a  lifelong  knowledge 
of  books,  without  absolute  judicial  recti¬ 
tude,  without  the  mental  habit  of  urbanity, 
without  a  determined  cultivation  of  sup¬ 
pleness  and  independence  of  mind,  no  one 
ought  to  have  the  presumption  to  present 
himself  to  us  as  a  critic. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

— New  Review. 


ON  THE  ‘‘ENORMOUS  ANTIQUITY”  OF  THE  EAST.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  MAX  MULLER. 


When  people  speak  of  the  East,  of 
Oriental  languages.  Oriental  literature, 
Oriental  art,  or  Oriental  religion,  their  idea 
generally  seems  to  be  that  all  that  belongs 
to  the  East  is  extremely  old  and  very  mys¬ 
terious.  There  is  a  charm  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  but  there  certainly 
is  a  charm  that  attracts  us  to  everything 
that  is  supposed  to  be  very  old,  and  to 
everything  that  seems  wrapt  in  mystery. 
If,  then,  these  lectures  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  inaugurate  to-night  are  meant  to 
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draw  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large 
toward  Oriental  studies,  and  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  languages,  the  literatures, 
the  art,  and  the  religion  of  the  East,  not 
only  among  scholars,  but  among  the  ever- 
widening  circles  of  intelligent  men  and 
cultivated  women,  it  may  not  seem  very 
wise  to  say  anything  that  might  break  that 
charm,  that  might  reduce  the  enormous 
antiquity  so  often  claimed  for  Oriental  lit¬ 
erature  to  more  modest  limits,  and  dispel 
those  golden  clouds  of  mystery  which  are 
supposed  to  surround  the  sanctuary  of  the 
primeval  wisdom  of  the  East. 

And  yet,  if  I  were  asked  to  .say  what  in 
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our  own  time  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Oriental  research,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  remote  East 
closer  and  closer  to  our  own  time,  and  to 
dispel  as  much  as  possible  that  mystery 
which  used  to  shroud  its  language,  its 
literature,  and  its  religion.  Oriental 
scholarship  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity.  It  appeals  to  higher  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  teaches  us  that  we  can  study  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  the  great 
questions  of  humanity — those  questions 
that  furnish  the  first  impulse  and  the  high¬ 
est  purpose  to  all  human  inquiries.  So 
long  as  the  Egyptian  is  a  mere  mummy  to 
us,  the  Babylonian  a  mere  image  in  stone, 
the  Jew  a  prophet,  the  Hindu  a  dreamer, 
the  Chinaman  a  joke,  we  are  not  yet  Ori¬ 
ental  scholars.  The  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  are  still  mere  strangers  to  us,  coming 
-we  know  not  whence,  going  we  know  not 
whither,  and  leaving  behind  them  noth¬ 
ing  but  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

It  is  only  when  these  strangers  cease  to 
be  strangers,  when  they  become  friends, 
people  exactly  like  ourselves  in  their 
strength  and  in  their  weakness,  in  tbeir 
ideals  and  their  failures,  in  their  hopes  and 
their  despairs — it  is  then  only  that  we  can 
claim  to  be  Oriental  scholars,  real  students 
of  the  East,  true  lovers  of  humanity  which 
is  always  the  same,  whatever  its  age, 
whatever  its  language,  whatever  the  many 
disguises  which  it  has  assumed  in  the 
different  acts  of  the  great  drama  of  history. 

What  charm  is  there  in  mere  antiquity  ? 
Antiquity  seems  difhcult  to  define.  Very 
often  what  is  old  is  despised,  however 
good  it  may  be  ;  at  other  times,  what  is 
old  is  valued,  though  its  merit  seems  to 
consist  in  nothing  but  its  age.  A  book 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  competed 
for  by  all  collectors,  while  many  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  same  date  will  hardly  tempt 
a  buyer.  A  Greek  work  of  art,  say,  of 
500  B.C.,  finds  a  place  of  honor  in  any 
museum.  An  Egyptian  monument  of  the 
same  age  is  referred  to  the  decadence  of 
old  Egyptian  art.  When  we  come  to  one 
thousand  years,  two  thousand  years,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  to  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  b.c.,  everything  that  can  claim 
descent  from  those  distant  ages  is  valued, 
and  almost  worshipped.  And  yet,  what 
are  four  thousand,  what  are  six  thousand 
years,  when  we  become  geologists  ?  What 
are  the  oldest  Egyptian  mummies  compared 
to  the  megatheria  embalmed  in  the  sar¬ 


cophagi  of  nature  !  And  again,  how  mod> 
ern  are  those  stratified  cemeteries  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  nay,  even  the  un¬ 
stratified  foundations  of  this  earth,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  astronomer,  to  whom  our  globe 
dwindles  away  into  a  mere  infinitesimal 
globule  that  has  not  yet  been  touched  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  more 
distant  suns  !  Mere  antiquity,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  can  lend  no  real 
charm  to  Oriental  studies. 

First  of  all,  what  we  call  ancient  in  lit¬ 
erary  productions  is  not  so  very  ancient 
after  all.  Our  libraries  and  museums  con¬ 
tain  little  that  is  more  than  four  thousand 
years  old.  If  one  century  is  easily  spanned 
by  three  generations,  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  generations  would  span  the  whole 
history  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 
What  the  Egyptians  said  to  the  Greeks  we 
must  learn  to  say  to  ourselves — “  We  arc 
as  yet  but  children.”  Man’s  life  on  eaith 
is  only  in  its  beginnings.  The  future  be¬ 
fore  him  is  immense  ;  the  past  that  lies 
behind  us  is  but  the  short  preface  to  a 
work  that  will  require  many  volumes  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finished,  before  man  has  become 
what  he  was  meant  to  be. 

Secondly,  we  must  not  forget  that  when 
we  speak  of  literary  works  of  two,  or 
three,  or  four  thousand  years  before  our 
era,  we  are  not  really  on  what  is  properly 
called  historical  ground.  I  am  by  no 
means  a  sceptic  as  to  the  remote  antiquity 
assigned  to  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Baby¬ 
lonian,  and  Indian  literature  ;  but  I  think 
we  are  too  easily  tempted  to  forget  the 
important  difference  between  authentic 
and  constructive  history.  Authentic  his¬ 
tory,  as  Niebuhr  often  pointed  out,  begins 
when  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  contem¬ 
porary,  or  an  eye-witness,  testifying  to 
the  events  which  he  relates.  Constructive 
history  and  constructive  chronology  rest 
on  deduction.  Constructive  history  may 
be  quite  as  true  as  authentic  history.  Still 
we  should  never  forget  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

If  we  bear  this  difference  in  mind,  I 
should  say  that  the  authentic  history  of 
India  does  not  begin  before  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.c.  We  have  at  that  time  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  famous  King  Asoka,  the 
grandson  of  Chandragupta,  the  Sandro- 
kyptos  of  Greek  historians.  Everything 
in  the  history  of  India  before  that  time  is 
purely  constructive.  But  is  it  therefore 
less  certain  ?  I  believe  not.  The  language 
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of  these  inscnptions,  in  its  various  dialects,  this  chronology  we  must  not  forget  that, 
stands  to  Sanskrit  as  Italian  stands  to  Lat-  whatever  the  age  of  the  Mosaic  traditions 
in.  Such  changes  require  centuries.  The  may  be,  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  pos- 
religion  of  Asoka  is  Buddhism,  and  sess  it,  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
Buddhism  stands  to  Brahmanism  as  Prot-  date  than  about  500  b.c.  If,  then,  we 
estantism  stands  to  Roman  Catholicism,  admit  with  Petermann  that  the  Samaritan 
Such  changes  require  centuries.  Lastly,  text  was  settled  in  the  fourth  century,  we 
the  literature  of  Vedic  Brahmanism  shows  find  that  the  interval  between  Adam  and 
three  successive  layers  of  language,  cere-  Abraham,  which  is  reckoned  as  1948  years 
monial,  and  thought.  Such  changes,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  has  in  the  Samaritan 
again,  require  centuries.  Constructive  text  been  raised  to  2249  years.  Lastly,  if 
history  places  the  earliest  Vedic  hymns  we  admit  that  the  Septuagint  translation 
about  1500  B.c.  But  even  at  that  time  was  made  in  Egypt  between  the  third  and 
the  language  of  these  Vedic  hymns  is  full  second  centuries  b.c.,  we  find  that  there 
of  faded,  decayed,  and  quite  unintelligible  the  same  interval  has  been  raised  to  3314 
words  and  forms,  and  yet  in  some  points  years.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
more  near  to  Greek  than  to  ordinary  history  of  the  Jews  also,  the  ancient  dates, 

Sanskrit.  It  possesses,  for  instance,  a  though  more  moderate  than  those  of  Egyp- 
subjunctive,  like  Greek,  of  which  there  is  tian  antiquity,  are  of  a  purely  constructive 
hardly  a  trace  left  in  the  Epic  poems  or  in  character. 

the  Laws  of  Manu.  Such  changes  require  And  what  applies  to  Egypt  and  Judaea 
centuries.  In  fact,  if  we  ask  ourselves  applies  even  more  strongly  to  China, 
how  long  it  must  have  taken  before  a  China  claims  a  history  of  at  least  four 
language  like  that  of  the  Vedic  hymns  thousand  years.  Chinese  scholars  assure 
could  have  become  what  we  find  it  to  be,  us  that  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Yao  is 
ordinary  chronology  seems  altogether  to  historical.  Yet  it  varies  between  2357 
collapse,  and  we  should  feel  grateful  if  b.c.  and  2145  b.c.,  the  latter  being  the 
geological  chronology  would  allow  us  to  date  of  the  Bamboo  Annals.  Beyond 
extend  the  limits  assigned  to  man’s  pres-  Yao  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Chinese 
ence  on  earth  beyond  the  end  of  the  history  is  fabulous,  though  we  are  told  by 
Glacial  Period.  some  authorities  that  the  Emperor  Hwang- 

Egyptian  chronology  carries  us,  no  ti  was  an  historical  character,  and  began 
doubt,  much  further  than  the  chronology  his  reign  in  2697  b.c.  Alt  this  may  be 
of  India.  Menes  is  supposed  to  have  true.  The  historical  traditions  of  China 
reigned  4000  b.c.,  and,  if  we  do  not  ad-  may  reach  back  very  far.  But  we  must 
mit  a  division  of  the  empire  among  differ-  never  forget  the  fact,  which  Chinese  his- 
ent  royal  dynasties,  the  date  of  Menes  torians  are  very  apt  to  forget,  namely,  the 
might  be  pushed  back  even  further,  to  destruction  of  all  ancient  books  by  the 
5600  B.C.  Lepsius,  however,  is  satisfied  Emperor  Khin  in  213  b.c.  The  edict,  we 
with  3892,  Lieblein  with  3893  b.c.  But,  are  told,  was  ruthlessly  enforced,  and  hun- 
whatever  date  we  accept,  we  must  bear  in  dreds  of  scholars  who  refused  obedience  to 
mind  that,  like  all  ancient  Egyptian  dates,  the  imperial  command  were  buried  alive, 
they  depend  on  the  construction  which  we  The  edict  was  not  repealed  till  191.  It 
put  on  Manetho’s  dynasties,  and  on  the  lasted,  therefore,  twenty-two  years, 
fragments  of  papyri,  like  the  Royal  There  are,  no  doubt,  traditions  that  some 
Papyrus  of  Turin.  We  are  dealing  again  of  the  books  were  recovered  from  hid- 
with  constructive,  not  with  authentic  his-  ing  places  or  from  memory  ;  yet  au- 
tory.  thentic  history  in  China  cannot  be  said 

The  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  to  date  from  before  the  burning  of  the 
is  likewise  constructive.  Those  who  have  books  and  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dy- 
most  carefully  summed  up  the  dates  in  the  nasty. 

Books  of  Moses  fix  the  day  of  the  Cre-  As  to  the  ancient  history  of  Babylon,  it 
ation  in  4160  b.c. — not  very  long,  you  is  well  to  learn  to  be  patient  and  to  wait, 
see,  before  the  reign  of  Menes  in  Egypt —  The  progress  of  discovery  and  decipher- 
possibly  even  later.  The  universal  Deluge  ment  is  so  rapid,  that  what  is  true  this 
is  fixed  by  the  same  scholars  in  2504,  year  is  shown  to  be  wrong  next  year.  Our 
which  is  about  the  time  of  the  twelfth  old  friend  Gisdubar  has  now,  thanks  to  the 
Egyptian  dynasty.  But  in  constructing  ingenious  combinations  of  Mr.  Pinches,  • 
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become  Gilgames.*  This  is  no  discredit 
to  the  valiant  pioneers  in  this  glorious 
campaign.  On  the  contrary,  it  speaks 
well  for  their  perseverance  and  for  their 
sense  of  truth.  I  shall  only  give  you  cne 
instance  to  show  what  I  mean  by  calling 
the  ancient  periods  of  Babylonian  history 
also  constructive  rather  than  authentic. 
My  friend  Professor  Sayce  claims  4000 
B.c.  as  the  beginning  of  Babylonian  litera¬ 
ture.  Nabonidus,  he  tells  us  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  p,  21),  in  550  b.c.  explored  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun  god  at  Sippara. 
This  temple  was  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon. 
Nabonidus,  however,  lighted  upon  the 
actual  foundation-stone — a  stone,  we  are 
told,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  for  3200  years.  On  the 
strength  of  this  the  date  of  3200  -f-  550 
years,  that  is,  3Y50  b.c.,  is  assigned  to 
Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon.  These  two 
kings,  however,  are  said  to  be  quite  mod¬ 
ern,  and  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  so-called  Proto-Chaldaean  kings, 
who  spoke  a  Proto- Chalda?an  language, 
long  before  the  Semitic  population  had 
entered  the  land.  It  is  concluded,  further, 
from  some  old  inscriptions  on  diorite, 
brought  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  to 
Chaldiea,  that  the  quarries  of  Sinai,  which 
were  worked  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  time 
of  their  third  dynasty,  say  six  thousand 
years  ago,  may  have  been  visited  about 
the  same  time  by  these  Proto-Chaldaeans. 
4000  B.C.,  we  are  told,  would  therefore 
be  a  very  moderate  initial  epoch  for  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Egyptian  literature, 

I  am  the  very  last  person  to  deny  the 
ingeniousness  of  these  arguments,  or  to 
doubt  the  real  antiquity  of  the  early  civil¬ 
ization  of  Babylon  or  Egypt.  All  I  wish 
to  point  out  is,  that  we  should  always  keep 
before  our  eyes  the  constructive  character 
of  this  ancient  history  and  chronology. 
To  use  a  foundation-stone,  on  its  own 
authority,  as  a  stepping-stone  over  a  gap 
of  3200  years,  is  purely  constructive 
chronology,  and  as  such  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  what  historians  mean 
by  authentic  history,  as  when  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides  tells  us  what  happened  dur¬ 
ing  their  own  lives  or  before  their  own 
eyes. 

But,  whatever  the  result  of  these  chro- 
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nological  speculations  may  be — whether 
Oriental  history  begins  six,  or  five,  or 
four,  or  three,  or  two,  or  one  thousand 
before  our  era — I  ask  again,  what  is  the 
charm  of  mere  antiquity,  if  antiquity 
means  no  more  than  what  is  remote,  what 
is  separated  from  us  by  wide  gaps  of 
millenniums  ? 

I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  that  there  is 
a  charm  in  what  is  old,  whether  its  age 
counts  by  years,  or  centuries,  or  millenni¬ 
ums,  only  that  charm  must  come  from 
ourselves,  from  the  students  of  antiquity, 
whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  We 
should  remember  that  antiquity  means  not 
only  what  is  old.  It  is  derived  from  ante. 
It  means  what  is  before  us,  what  is  ante¬ 
rior,  what  is  antecedent  to  the  present. 
It  means,  and  it  should  mean,  the  firm 
historical  foundation  on  which  we  stand. 

If  we  can  discover  in  the  past  the  key 
to  some  of  the  riddles  of  the  present ;  if 
we  can  link  the  past  to  the  present  by  the 
strong  chains  of  cause  and  effect ;  if  we 
can  unite  the  broken  and  scattered  links 
of  tradition  into  one  continuous  wire, 
then  the  electric  spark  of  human  sympathy 
will  fiash  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
most  remote  antiquity  will  cease  to  be  re¬ 
mote.  It  will  be  brought  near  to  us, 
home  to  us,  close  to  our  very  heart.  We 
shall  be  the  ancients  of  the  world,  and  the 
distant  childhood  of  the  human  race  will 
be  to  us  like  our  own  childhood. 

And  mark  the  change,  the  almost  mirac¬ 
ulous  change,  which  Oriental  scholarship 
has  wought  among  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
What  was  old  has  become  young  ;  what 
was  young  has  become  old. 

Take  our  languages.  We  call  English, 
French,  and  German  modern,  very  mod¬ 
ern.  But  when  we  have  traced  back  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon  to 
Gothic,  and  Gothic  to  that  “  Home  of  the 
Aryas”  in  which  the  language  spoken  in 
India,  Sanskrit,  had  as  much  right  as  Per¬ 
sian,  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Celtic  and 
Slavonic,  nay,  as  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  English — when  the  student  of  language 
has  gathered  the  broken  links  of  that 
Aryan  chain  and  fitted  them  together  once 
more  into  one  organic  whole — what  hap¬ 
pens  ?  Does  not  the  young  become  old 
and  the  old  become  young  ?  Our  modern 
languages  stand  now  before  us  as  the  most 
ancient  languages  of  the  world — gray, 
bald,  shrivelled,  and  wizened  ;  while  the 
more  ancient  a  language,  the  fresher  its 
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features,  the  more  vigorous  its  muscles, 
the  more  expressive  its  countenance.  Our 
own  words  are  old  ;  our  own  philosophy  is 
old  ;  our  own  religion  is  old  ;  our  own  so¬ 
cial  institutions  are  old.  The  youth  of 
the  world,  the  true  juventus  mundi,  lies 
far  beyond  us,  far  beyond  the  Greeks,  far 
beyond  Troy.  And  even  when  we  have 
tracked  the  young  Aryas  to  their  common 
home  in  Asia,  even  then  we  find  in  their 
so-called  Proto-Aryan  speech  words  full 
of  wrinkles,  and  thoughts  which  disclose 
rings  within  rings  in  innumerable  succes¬ 
sion. 

Therefore,  neither  mere  old  age  on  one 
side  nor  mere  youth  and  childhood  on  the 
other  can  satisfy  the  true  historical  student, 
unless  he  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  laws  of  growth  which  explain 
what  is  young  by  what  is  old,  what  is  sec¬ 
ondary  by  what  is  primitive,  which  show 
that  there  is  and  always  has  been  growth 
and  purpose  in  the  world.  There  lies  the 
true  charm  of  our  Oriental  studies.  China, 
Egypt,  Babylon,  India,  and  Persia,  are  no 
lojiger  distant  from  us  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West.  Tliey  have  really  become  to  us 
the  true  East — that  is,  the  point  of  orien¬ 
tation  and  direction  for  ail  the  studies  of 
the  West. 

Think  of  that  one  word  Indo-European, 
which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
actually  speak  of  Indo-European  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  railways,  and  newspapers.  I 
remember  the  time  when  that  word  was 
framed,  and  the  shiver  which  it  sent 
through  the  limbs  of  classical  scholarship. 
Nor  do  I  wonder.  Think  what  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  words,  India  and 
Europe,  implies !  It  implies  that  the 
people  who  migrated  into  India  thousands 
of  years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era 
spoke  the  same  language  which  we  speak 
in  England.  When  I  call  English  and 
Sanskrit  the  same  language,  I  do  not  wish 
to  raise  false  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  All  I 
mean  is,  that  English  and  Sanskrit  are 
substantially  the  same  language — are  but 
two  varieties  of  the  same  type,  rivers  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  same  source,  though  each 
running  in  its  own  bed.  The  bold  syn¬ 
thesis  contained  in  the  term  Indo-European 
brought  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
dark-skinned  inhabitants  of  India,  brought 
those  very  dark-skinned  inhabitants  of 
India  themselves,  at  one  swoop  as  close  to 
us  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  been 


for  many  centuries.  It  united  the  people 
of  Europe,  the  speakers  of  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic,  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  into  one  family  with  the  speakers 
of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Armenian.  It 
constituted  a  Unionist-League  embracing 
the  greatest  nations  of  history,  and  made 
them  all  conscious  of  a  new  nobility  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed,  the  nobility 
of  the  Indo-European,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  the  nobility  of  the  ancient  Aryan 
brotherhood. 

I  have  been  told  again  and  again  by  my 
Hindu  friends  that  nothing  has  given  the 
intelligent  population  of  India  a  greater 
sense  of  their  dignity,  and  that  nothing  has 
drawn  the  bonds  of  fellowship  between 
India  and  England  more  closely  together, 
than  this  discovery  of  the  common  origin 
of  their  language  and  of  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
of  English. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  we  share 
most  of  our  words  in  common  with  San- 
skrit  and  the  other  members  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  speech.  You  know  that  the 
grammar  of  all  the  Aryan  languages  was 
fixed  once  for  all,  and  that  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
and  other  families  of  speech. 

But  though  these  facts  have  become 
familiar  to  us,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
sometimes  a  feeling  of  giddiness  that 
comes  over  us  when  we  see  how  near  the 
past  is  really  to  the  present,  how  close  the 
East  has  really  been  brought  to  the  West. 

Let  us  take  one  instance.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  in  every  language  of  the 
Aryan  race  all  the  numerals  are  the  same. 
But  think  what  that  means.  The  decimal 
system  must  have  been  elaborated  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  ancestors  of  our  race  before 
they  separated,  and  every  number,  from 
one  to  one  hundred,  must  have  received 
its  name,  and  all  these  names  must  have 
been  sanctioned,  not  by  agreement,  but  by 
use,  or,  if  you  like,  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  How  old  these  numerals  are  is 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  of  the  roots  known  to 
us,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  why  six  was 
ever  called  six,  or  seven  seven.  And  yet 
in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  English  we 
find  exactly  the  same  series  of  numerals. 

But  the  relationship  is  even  more  close 
in  other  paitsof  the  language,  and  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  English  of  to-day  on  the 
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Sanskrit  as  spoken  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago  is  sometimes  perfectly  startling. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  one  illustration, 
which,  though  it  is  somewhat  tedious,  will 
surprise  you  by  what  the  French  would 
call  the  tolidarit'e  which  still  exists  be¬ 
tween  Sanskrit  and  English. 

Why  do  we  say  in  English  dead  and 
death  f  I  mean,  why  is  there  a  d  as  the 
termination  of  the  participle,  and  a  th  as 
the  termination  of  the  substantive  ?  This 
may  seem  a  very  far-fetched  question. 
Most  people  would  say  that  it  is  no  use 
asking  such  questions,  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  answer  them.  Grammar  tells 
us  that  the  participle  is  formed  by  (f,  and 
the  substantive  by  th,  and  there  must  be 
an  end  of  it.  The  Science  of  Language, 
however,  takes  a  very  different  view.  It 
holds  that  everything  in  language  has  a 
reason,  and  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
cannot  discover  it.  Now  here,  in  order 
to  discover  the  reason  for  d  in  dead  and 
for  th  in  death,  it  will  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
ter  into  some  minutiae  of  comparative 
grammar.  You  have  probably  all  heard 
of  Orimm's  Law.  It  is  a  very  wonderful 
law,  but  we  have  now  got  far  beyond  it. 
Well,  according  to  Grimm’s  Law,  wher¬ 
ever  we  find  in  Sanskrit,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  Celtic  and  Slavonic  a  t,  we  find 
in  Gothic,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  therefore 
in  English,  the  aspirated  t  or  th.  Even 
this,  if  you  come  to  think  about  it,  seems 
a  marvellous  fact.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule  ;  at  least,  none  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for.  And  an  exception  that 
can  be  accounted  for  is  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
ception  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  which  was  said  to  prove  the  rule. 

If  “  three”  is  trayas  in  Sanskrit,  tree 
in  Latin,  Tpeig  in  Greek,  it  must  be  three 
in  English.  If  ‘‘  thou”  is  tuam  in  San¬ 
skrit,  tu  in  Latin,  av  for  tv  in  Greek,  it 
must  be  thou  in  English.  Thus  Latin 
tonitrus  is  thunder,  tectum  is  thatch,  tenuis 
is  thin.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  also, 
t  becomes  th,  as  in  father  for  pater, 
mother  for  mater.  And  likewise  at  the 
end,  as  in  tooth  for  dens,  dentis. 

With  this  rule  clearly  before  our  mind, 
let  118  now  advance  a  step  further. 

The  termination  of  the  past  participle 
in  all  Indo-European  languages  is  formed 
by  t.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  we  have  from 
yug,  ”  to  join,”  yuk-ta,  “  joined,”  as  we 
have  in  Latin  from  jungo,  ‘‘  I  join,” 
junctus,  “joined.” 


If,  then,  our  rule  that  t  becomes  th  in 
Anglo-Saxon  holds  good,  that  t  of  the  par¬ 
ticiple  should  appear  in  English  as  th.  It 
should  be  death  (A.  S.  death),  not  dead 
(A.  S.  dead).  In  the  substantive  death 
(A.  S.  death),  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
quite  regularly,  and  in  accordance  with 
Grimm’s  Law,  the  th,  which  corresponds 
to  the  t  of  a  suffix  well  known  in  many 
Aryan  languages,  used  for  forming  abstract 
and  other  uouns,  namely  tu.  In  many 
cases  this  suffix  tu  leaves  the  accent  in 
Sanskrit  on  the  radical  portion  of  a  word. 
Thus  from  vas,  “  to  shine,”  we  have  vds- 
tu,  “  shining,”  or  the  morning.  From 
vas.  “  to  dwell,'  ’  we  have  vdstu,  “  a  dwell¬ 
ing,”  the  Greek  darv,  “  town.”  The 
Sanskrit  krdtu,  “  might,”  appears  in 
Greek  as  Kparv^,  “  might.”  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  accent  in  Sanskrit  as 
in  Greek  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in 
ritu,  “season,”  gdtu,  “going,” 
“path.”  As  forming  abstract  nouns  the 
same  suffix  tu  is  most  frequent  in  Latin, 
in  such  words  as  status,  from  std,  “  to 
stand,”  tactus,  “  touch,”  from  tangere, 
and  many  more. 

By  means  of  the  same  suffix,  Gothic 
formed  the  word  rfow/Au-*,  “  death,”  and 
here  you  see  that  the  rule  holds  good,  and 
that  the  original  t  appears  as  th. 

Why,  then,  we  ask,  was  Grimm’s  Law 
broken  in  the  case  of  the  participle  dead, 
and  maintained  in  the  case  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  death  f  Why  is  it  to  be  called  a 
law  at  all,  if  it  can  be  broken  so  easily  ? 

You  will  hardly  believe  it  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  reason  why  in  dead  the  par¬ 
ticipial  t  was  changed  into  d  and  not  into 
th,  and  the  reason  why  in  death  the  orig¬ 
inal  t  has  been  changed  into  th,  has  been 
discovered  in  India,  and  in  the  language 
as  spoken  there  three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Vedic  language  that  the  accent  must 
fall  on  the  vowel  following  the  t  of  the 
participle.  We  have  to  say,  yuktd,  kritd, 
dattd.  But  in  many  of  the  substantives 
ending  in  tu,  the  accent  falls  on  the  vowel 
preceding  the  t.  Hence  vdstu,  krdtu, 
etc.  Whenever  the  accent  in  ancient  San¬ 
skrit  falls  on  the  vowel  following  the  t,  as 
in  the  participle,  Grimm’s  Law  does  not 
apply  ;  ^  does  not  become  th,  but  d.  But 
whenever  the  accent  precedes  the  t. 
Grimm’s  Law  applies,  and  t  is  changed 
into  th,  as  in  death.  Grimm’s  Law  is 
therefore  not  broken.  It  is  rather  con- 
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firmed  by  a  new  law  that  comes  in,  and 
shows  once  more  the  marvellous  regularity 
in  the  growth  of  language — a  regularity 
which,  if  we  fully  realize  what  it  means, 
seems  almost  miraculous.  The  same  hid* 
deu  influences  which  were  at  work  in  pro¬ 
ducing  two  such  words  as  dead  and  death 
were  likewise  active  in  all  similar  cases. 
They,  and  they  alone,  help  us  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  such  words  as 
healed  and  health,  to  seathe  and  sodden, 
when  we  have  in  Anglo-Saxon  sedthan, 
seath,  but  sudon  and  soidin. 

My  chief  object  in  drawing  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  one  case  was,  to  show  how 
near  such  a  language  as  Sanskrit,  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  most  an¬ 
cient  language  of  the  world,  is  really  to 
us.  The  ghost  of  that  dead  language,  or 
of  some  even  more  ancient  ancestor,  still 
haunts  the  dark  passages  of  our  own 
speech.  Though  dead  it  still  speaketh. 
Think  only  what  this  means.  Sanskrit 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language  in  the  third 
century  b.c.  Even  at  that  time  its  accents 
had  ceased  to  be  what  they  were  in  Vedic 
times.  Instead  of  being  complicated,  like 
the  accent  in  Greek,  they  had  become 
simplified,  like  the  accents  in  Latin  or 
English.  We  did  not  even  know  that 
Sanskrit  had  ever  been  pronounced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  rules  of  accent  till  we  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
Vedic  age.  There,  and  there  alone,  the 
accents  were  marked  in  our  MSS.,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  by  the  ancient  grammarians 
of  India,  who  composed  their  grammars 
in  about  500  b.c. 

Think,  then,  on  the  other  side,  for  how 
many  centuries,  if  not  for  how  many 
thousands  of  years,  Teutonic  has  been  a 
separate  and  independent  branch  of  Aryan 
speech,  spoken  as  Gothic  on  the  Danube, 
as  Saxon  near  the  Elbe,  as  Anglo-Saxon 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Think  of  its 
free  and  independent  growth  within  these 
realms — and  then  try  to  understand  how 
such  a  minute  point  in  English  grammar, 
the  d  of  the  participles  and  th  of  its  ab¬ 
stract  substantives,  is  still  under  the  sway 
of  a  change  of  accent  from  the  ultimate  to 
the  penultimate  syllable,  which  took  place 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  language 
spoken  by  the  poets  of  the  Veda  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Penj4b.  Is  not  this  more 
marvellous  than  a  ghost  story  by  Rider 
Haggard  ?  Does  it  not  make  our  hair 
stand  on  end  when  we  see  a  dead  language 


standing  before  us  so  much  alive,  so  much 
able  to  will  us,  and  to  make  us  say  cither 
d  or  th,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  ?  We 
have  heard  of  letters  from  the  Mahatmas 
of  Tibet  flying  through  the  air  from  Lhassa 
to  Calcutta  and  to  London.  This  does 
very  well  for  a  novel.  But  here  we  have 
in  sober  earnest  the  very  accents  of  the  an¬ 
cient  language  of  the  Veda  flying  across 
thousands  of  years  from  the  Sutledj  to  the 
Thames,  so  that  we,  in  this  very  hall  here, 
musfsay  death  but  dead,  Aea/^Abut  healed, 
to  seethe  but  sodden,  simply  and  solely  be¬ 
cause  some  dark-skinned  poets  in  the  com¬ 
mon  home  of  the  Aryan  race,  in  Asia, 
chose  to  say  something  like  dhhtd  for 
“  dead,”  &nd dhavdtu  for  “  death.” 

I  am  afraid  this  illustration  may  have 
proved  rather  tedious  and  difficult  to  fol¬ 
low.  But  it  was  necessary  to-  give  it  in 
order  to  make  you  see  with  your  own  eyes 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  true 
charm  of  antiquity  lies  in  its  being  so 
modern — not  in  its  being  remote,  but  in 
its  being  so  near  to  us,  so  close,  so  omni¬ 
present.  If  Sanskrit  were  simply  a  piece 
of  antiquity — aye,  if  it  were  as  old  as  the 
megatheris,  or  as  old  as  the  hills — we 
might  stare  at  it,  we  might  wonder  at  it, 
but  it  would  never  attract  us,  it  would 
never  make  us  ponder,  it  would  never  help 
us  to  learn  how  we  came  to  be  what  we  are. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  antiquity  by  itself 
is  nothing  to  us,  and  if  Oriental  languages, 
such  as  the  ancient  language  of  India,  or 
of  Egypt,  Babylon,  China,  could  display 
no  other  attractions  than  the  wrinkles  of 
old  age,  they  would  never  have  gained  such 
ardent  admirers  as  they  still  count  among 
the  young  and  the  old  members  of  this  so¬ 
ciety. 

Sanskrit,  no  doubt,  has  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  the  other  ancient  languages 
of  the  East.  It  is  so  attractive,  and  has 
been  so  widely  admired,  that  it  almost 
seems  at  times  to  excite  a  certain  amount 
of  feminine  jealousy.  We  are  ourselves 
Indo-Europeans.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are 
still  speaking  and  thinking  Sanskrit ;  or. 
more  correctly,  Sanskrit  is  like  a  dear  aunt 
to  us  ;  she  takes  the  place  of  a  mother 
who  is  no  more. 

But  other  languages  of  the  East  also 
ahve  lost  their  remoteness,  and  have  en¬ 
tered  by  one  way  or  another  into  the  arena 
of  modern  thought.  The  monuments  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  may  be  very  old,  but 
what  would  they  have  been  to  us  if  those 
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long  rows  of  wedge-shaped  inscriptions 
had  not  been  deciphered  by  the  brilliant 
genius  and  the  persevering  industry  of  our 
honored  Director,  and  had  not  disclosed 
an  intimate  relationship  between  the 
language  of  the  Mesopotamian  kingdoms 
and  what  we  call  the  Semitic  languages 
still  spoken  by  Arabs,  by  Syrians,  aud  by 
Jews  ?  Nor  was  it  their  language  only 
that  has  brought  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
within  the  sphere  of  our  scientific  interests. 
After  all,  though  we  are  Aryas  in  language 
and  thought,  our  religion  has  drawn  many 
elements  from  Semitic  sources.  The  Old 
Testament  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  Veda. 

It  was  by  showing  us  the  real  historical 
position  of  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Jews  among  the  traditions  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  Assyrians,  and  of  the  whole 
Semitic  race,  that  cuneiform  studies  have 
taken  their  place  within  the  sphere  of  mod¬ 
ern  research,  and  are  helping  us  to  solve 
questions  which  have  perplexed  Biblical 
students  for  centuries.  The  traditions 
about  the  Creation  of  the  world,  about  the 
Deluge,  about  the  Tower  of  Babel,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  Semitic  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense  ;  they  were  not,  as  we  imagined 
— nay,  as  wc  were  called  upon  to  believe 
— the  exclusive  property  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

Egypt  also  lias  been  drawn  into  this  en¬ 
chanted  and  enchanting  circle.  Its 
hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  litera¬ 
ture  now  claims  a  voice  in  the  council  of 
the  mot!.  modern  research.  The  close 
relations  between  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
Palestine  in  the  most  ancient  times  have 
lately  received  an  unexpected  confirma¬ 
tion.  A  diplomatic  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Courts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
has  been  discovered  which  is  referred  to 
2000  B.c.  That  Egypt  influenced  not 
only  Palestine  from  the  days  of  Moses,  but 
likewise  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  as,  in  later 
times,  Greece,  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
With  every  year  new  rays  of  light  from 
the  land  of  the  pyramids  help  us  to  see 
how  much  in  our  most  familiar  thoughts 
comes  from  Egypt.  I  will  not  tell  you  to¬ 
night  the  fairy  story  of  the  migration  of 
our  alphabet.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  in 
speaking  English  we  speak  Sanskrit,  in 
writing  our  letters  we  are  really  scrawling 
hieroglyphic  signs. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
folk-lore  of  Egypt.  Folklore,  you  know, 
is  very  popular  just  now,  and  it  has  not 


been  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  Mdhrchen 
of  ancient  Egypt  in  order  to  show  how 
even  the  nurseries  of  the  whole  world  are 
akin.  The  solemn  Egyptians  were  as  fond 
of  stories  as  all  other  nation^.  Some  of 
these  stories  have  lately  been  translated, 
and  these  translations  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  I  shall  read 
you  one,  translated  by  Professor  Brugsch, 
and  which  he  considers  as  the  prototype 
of  another  story  with  which  we  have  all 
been  familiar  from  our  early  childhood  : — 

The  two  SODS  of  one  father  and  one  mother 
were,  on  some  beautiful  day,  doing  their  work 
in  the  held. 

The  great  brother  gave  an  order  to  the  little 
brother,  saying,  “Go  away  from  here,  and 
fetch  me  seed-com  from  the  village.”  The 
little  brother  went  to  find  the  wife  of  his  great 
brother,  and  found  her  sitting  and  busy  plat¬ 
ting  her  hair.  And  he  said  to  her,  “  Rise  and 
give  me  seed-corn,  that  I  may  return  to  the 
field,  for  my  great  brother  has  commanded  me 
saying,  ‘  Hasten  back  to  me  and  do  not 
tarry.’  ”  And  the  woman  said  to  him,  “Go 
and  open  the  seed-chest,  that  thou  mayest 
take  what  thy  heart  desires,  and  that  my  hair 
may  not  be  unfastened  while  I  go.” 

Then  the  youth  went  to  his  chamber  to  fetch 
a  large  measure,  for  he  wished  to  carry  off  as 
much  seed  as  possible.  After  he  had  loaded 
himself  with  barley  and  buck-wheat,  he 
marched  away  with  his  heavy  burden.  But 
the  woman  stood  in  his  way  and  said.  “  How 
heavy  is  the  burden  ?”  He  answered,  “  Three 
bushels  of  buck- wheat  and  two  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  ;  together  they  are  five  bushels  that  rest 
on  my  shoulders.” 

Thus  he  spoke  to  her,  and  she  laid  hold  of 
him  and  said,  “  Let  us  rest  for  an  hour.  I 
shall  give  thee  precious  garments  and  all  that 
is  most  beautiful.” 

But  the  youth  became  furious  at  this  base 
proposal,  like  a  panther  from  the  South,  and 
she  was  very  much  terrified,  yes,  very  much. 
And  he  addressed  her  saying,  “  Look,  thou, 
O  woman,  hast  been  to  me  like  a  mother,  and 
thy  husband  like  a  father,  because  he  is  older 
than  I,  and  he  has  brought  me  up.  Is  it  not 
a  great  sin  what  thou  hast  said  to  me  ?  Never 
repeat  that  speech.  Then  no  man  shall  hear 
a  word  of  it  out  of  my  mouth.” 

Then  he  lifted  his  burden  and  walked  to  the 
field,  and  came  to  his  great  brother,  and  they 
found  plenty  of  work  to  do.  And  when  the 
evening  drew  near,  his  great  brother  returned 
home,  bnt  his  little  brother  remained  with  the 
flock,  laden  with  all  the  good  things  of  the 
field.  And  he  led  the  flock  home,  that  it 
might  rest  in  the  stable  in  the  village. 

“  But  lo,  the  wife  of  his  great  brother  was 
afraid  on  account  of  the  proposal  which  she 
had  made  to  the  little  brother.  And  she 
swallowed  a  potfnl  of  fat,  and  became  as  one 
who  was  sick,  for  she  wished  her  husband  to 
think  that  she  was  sick  on  account  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  brother. 
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*  And  when  her  husband  came  home  in  the 
evening  and  entered  the  house,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  found  his  wife  lying  on  her  couch, 
as  if  going  to  die.  She  did  not  pour  water 
over  his  hands,  according  to  custom,  nor  did 
she  light  the  lamp  before  him,  so  that  the 
house  was  dark.  And  she  lay  still  and  was  sick. 

Then  her  husband  said  to  her,  “  Who  has 
spoken  to  thee?’’  And  she  answered,  “No 
one  has  spoken  to  me  except  thou  and  thy  lit¬ 
tle  brother.  When  be  came  home  to  fetch 
the  seed,  he  found  me  alone  and  asked  me  to 
rest  with  him  for  an  hour.  But  1  did  not  lis¬ 
ten  to  him,  and  said,  ‘  Am  I  not  thy  mother, 
and  is  not  thy  great  brother  to  thee  like  a 
father  ?  ’  Thus  I  spake  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
mind  my  words,  but  beat  me,  that  I  should 
not  inform  thee.  Now,  if  you  allow  him  to 
live,  I  shall  kill  myself.' ' 

Professor  Brugsch  thinks  that  we  have 
to  recognize  in  this  popular  Egyptian  story 
the  source  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 
phar’s  wife,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Most  students  of  folklore  will 
probably  agree  with  him  ;  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  pause.  We  may  admit  that  it  is 
possible,  that  it  is  probable  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  it  is  proven. 

There  is  one  objection  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Brugseh  himself.  He  says  that 
such  names  as  Potiphar  never  occur  in 
Egyptian  before  the  ninth  century,  and 
that  therefore  Moses  himself  could  never 
have  heard  the  name  of  Potiphar  and  his 
wife.  Potiphar  in  Egyptian  means  the 
gift  of  the  god  i?a,  from  puti,  gift,  and 
ro,  the  god  Ra,  with  the  article  p.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  meant  the  same  as 
the  Greek  name  Heliodoros.  Professor 
Brugsch  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  high  author¬ 
ity  on  such  matters,  perhaps  the  highest. 
Still  it  seems  to  me  that  very  important 
arguments  have  been  brought  forward  to 
show  that  proper  names,  formed  on  the 
same  lines  as  Potiphar,  do  occur  at  a  much 
earlier  time.  On  this  point  we  must  wait 
for.  Professor  Brugseh’s  reply.  But  even 
if  he  were  right  on  this  point,  folk-lorists 
would  say  that  the  story  in  Genesis  might 
still  have  been  borrowed  from  Egyptian, 
because  no  scholar  now  maintains  that  the 
text  of  Genesis,  as  we  possess  it,  is  older 
than  the  ninth  century,  or  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  down  before  about  500  b.c. 

What  makes  me  feel  doubtful  whether 
the  story  in  Genesis  was  really  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  story  is  something 
different.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Egyptian  story.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
Egyptian  woman  consists  not  so  much  in 
her  falling  in  love  with  a  stranger,  as  in 


her  almost  incestuous  passion  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  younger  brother,  who  had  the  same 
father  and  the  same  mother,  and  to  whom 
she  herself  had  been  like  a  mother.  These 
characteristic  features  are  entirely  absent 
in  the  story  of  Potiphar’ s  wife.  She  is 
simply  a  frail  woman,  the  wife  of  a  captain 
of  the  guard  ;  and  I  must  leave  it  to  my 
friends  the  folk-lorists  to  determine 
whether  there  could  only  have  been  one 
Potiphar’s  wife  in  the  whole  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  Egypt,  or  whether  the  chapter  of 
accidents  and  accidental  eoincidences  is 
not  larger  than  we  imagine. 

Having  thus  shown  you  by  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  how  near  the  language,  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  religion,  and  even  the  folk-lore 
of  India,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt 
have  been  brought  to  us,  and  how  closely 
they  touch  even  some  of  the  burning  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  own  time,  I  should  like,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  say  a  few  words  about 
China.  China  claims  to  possess  the  most 
ancient  literature  of  the  world,  but  you  see 
that  its  extreme  old  age,  supposing  it  were 
granted,  has  proved  as  yet  of  very  little  at¬ 
traction.  Chinese  studies  are  confined  to 
a  very  small  number  of  scholars.  The 
public  at  large,  which  is  always  ready  and 
anxious  to  listen  to  anything  new  or  old 
from  India,  from  Babylon,  Nineveh,  or 
from  Egypt,  takes  little  notice  as  yet  of 
the  saying  and  doings  of  the  old  emperors 
of  China. 

Why  is  that  ?  Because  there  are  no  in¬ 
tellectual  bonds  that  unite  us  with  ancient 
China.  We  have  received  nothing  from 
the  Chinese.  There  is  no  electric  contact 
between  the  white  and  the  yellow  race.  It 
has  not  been  brought  near  to  our  hearts. 
China  is  simply  old,  very  old — that  is,  re¬ 
mote  and  strange.  If  Chinese  scholars 
would  bring  the  ancient  literature  near  to 
us,  if  they  would  show  us  something  in  it 
that  really  concerns  us,  something  that  is 
not  merely  old  but  eternally  young, 
Chinese  studies  would  soon  take  their  place 
in  public  estimation  by  the  side  of  Indo- 
European,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian 
scholarship.  There  is  no  reason  why  China 
should  remain  so  strange,  so  far  removed 
from  our  common  interests.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned,  for  instance,  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing.  There  is  more  of 
psychology  and  logic  to  be  gathered  from 
the  pictorial  representation  of  thought  in 
China  than  from  many  lengthy  treatises 
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on  the  origin  of  language  and  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  concepts.  Chinese  religion  also 
is  a  subject  well  worth  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  theologian,  and  the  very  con¬ 
trast  between  their  philosophy  and  our 
own  might  teach  us  at  least  that  one  use¬ 
ful  lesson  that  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
even  there  than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  phi¬ 
losophy. 

If  the  facts  which  I  have  so  far  placed 
before  you  are  true,  what  follows  ?  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  Oriental  scholarship  must  no 
longer  rely  on  the  old  saying  that  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  scene.  Mere  dis¬ 
tance,  mere  antiquity,  mere  strangeness, 
will  not  secure  to  it  a  lasting  hold  on  our 
affections. 

Unless  the  scholar  has  a  heart,  and  un¬ 
less  he  can  discover  something  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world  that  appeals  to  our  hearts,  his 
labor  will  be  in  vain.  The  world  will  pass 
by,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  our  mummies, 
and  will  take  its  lantern,  if  possibly  it  may 
find  a  man,  somewhere  else.  It  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  that  physical  science  as 
distinguished  from  historical  science,  the 
study  of  the  works  of  nature  as  kept  apart 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  man,  pos¬ 
sesses  great  advantages.  It  deals  with 
tangible  facts,  it  clears  up  many  myste¬ 
ries,  and  it  often  leads  to  useful  and  lu¬ 
crative  discoveries.  All  that  is  true.  But 
I  confess  I  wonder  how  my  old  friend  M. 
Renan,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
the  study  of  Eastern  antiquity  a  living 
study,  could  have  expressed  a  regret  at 
having  dedicated  his  life  and  energies  to 
Oriental  languages  and  not  to  chemistry. 
Man  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
centre  of  the  world,  the  measurer  of  all 
things.  Take  even  the  chemist’s  atoms. 
Who  made  them  ?  who  thought  and  named 
them  ?  Nature  gives  us  no  atoms.  Na¬ 
ture  knows  nothing  that  is  not  divisible. 
Man  postulated  atoms  in  spite  of  nature  ; 
and  that  fundamental  concept,  that  belief 
in  the  infinite,  in  the  infinitely  small,  as 
well  as  in  the  infinitely  great,  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  thoughtful  student  than  the 
whole  table  of  atoms  of  the  chemist. 

It  is  man  who  has  to  find  the  key  to  all 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  when  all  these 
mysteries  have  been  solved,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  mysteries 
— man.  However  much  we  may  forget  it 
when  absorbed  in  minute  researches,  man 
is,  and  will  always  remain,  the  hidden  sub¬ 
ject  of  all  our  thoughts. 

Philosophers  imagine  that  they  can 


study  man  in  the  abstract,  or  that  they  are 
able  to  discover  all  his  secrets  by  introspec¬ 
tion.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  achieved 
by  that  method  ;  but,  at  the  very  best,  all 
it  can  teach  us  is  what  man  is,  not  how 
man  has  come  to  be  what  he  is.  To  solve 
this  problem,  the  most  important  of  all 
problems  that  concern  us,  our  age  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  method,  the  historical 
method.  What  is  called  the  Historical 
School  has  taken  possession  not  only  of 
philosophy,  but  likewise  of  the  wide  fields 
of  language,  mythology,  religion,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  laws.  The  study  of  all  these 
subjects  has  been  completely  reformed — 
has  received  a  fresh  foundation  and  a  new 
life  by  being  based  on  historical  research, 
and  by  being  pervaded  by  the  historical 
spirit. 

Here,  then,  in  the  study  of  the  past  lies 
the  bright  future  of  Oriental  studios.  Let 
Oriental  scholars  remember  that  they  have 
to  work  for  a  great  object,  and  let  them 
never  mistake  the  means  for  the  end. 
That  is  the  danger  that  besets  Oriental 
more  than  any  other  studies.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  very  creditable  to  learn  to  read 
hieroglyphics,  to  understand  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions,  to  decipher  the  language  of  the 
Vedic  hymns,  to  read  Arabic,  Persian,  or 
Hebrew.  But  unless,  while  engaged  in 
our  special  studies,  whatever  they  may  be, 
we  can  contribute  some  stones,  however 
small,  to  the  building  of  that  temple  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  knowledge  of  man,  and 
therefore  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  are 
but  beasts  of  burden,  carrying,  it  may  be, 
heavy  loads,  but  throwing  them  down  by 
the  road,  where  they  are  more  likely  to 
impede  than  to  help  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge.  Give  us  men  who  are  not 
only  scholars'  but  thinkers,  men  like  Sir 
W.  Jones  and  Colebrooke  in  England,  like 
Champollion  and  Eug6ne  Burnouf.  in 
France,  like  Schlegel  and  Humboldt  in 
Germany,  and  Oriental  scholarship  will 
soon  take  the  place  that  of  right  belongs  to 
it  among  the  studies  of  mankind.  Man 
loves  man.  Discover  what  is  truly  human, 
not  only  what  is  old,  in  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  Egypt 
— aye,  and  in  China  also — and  Oriental 
studies  will  not  only  become  popular — that 
may  be  worth  very  little — but  they"  will 
become  helpful  to  the  attainment  of  man’s 
highest  aim  on  earth,  which  is  to  study 
man,  to  know  man,  and,  with  all  his 
weaknesses  and  follies,  to  learn  to  love 
man. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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A  Tragedy  in  the  Life  of  a  Book-Hunter. 

BY  OILFRID  W.  HARTLEY. 


I. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — the  date 
is  of  no  importance  or  the  exact  place — 
an  Englishman  wandered  down  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  invested  some  of 
his  superduous  capital  in  a  salmon  river. 
Such  an  adventurer  is  often  but  poorly  re¬ 
paid  for  his  enterprise.  He  generally  finds 
that  the  water,  which  was  low  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  becomes  lower  during  his  first  week, 
while  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay  it  is 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  the  bed  of  the 
stream  moist,  and  give  the  grouse  some¬ 
thing  to  drink.  Or  there  is  too  much 
water  ;  the  river  is  running  too  big,  and 
the  fish  make  their  way  to  quieter  stretches 
above.  And  it  now  and  then  happens, 
when  everything  else  seems  right,  that  the 
fish  are  not  up,  or,  if  up,  are  able  to  find 
more  profitable  occupation  for  their  spare 
time  than  taking  artificial  files.  In  such 
wise  the  honest  angler  often  makes  his 
complaint.  But  this  fisherman  was  more 
fortunate.  During  his  month  it  rained  a 
little  almost  every  night,  while  four  out  of 
the  five  Sundays  were  regular  specimens 
of  Scotch  downpours.  It  was  very  sooth¬ 
ing,  when  lying  awake  at  night,  to  listen 
to  the  drip  of  water  on  the  roof,  or  the 
gurgle  of  a  choked-up  pipe  in  the  yard — 
a  lullaby  to  a  fisherman  on  the  dry  north¬ 
east  coast.  On  Sundays,  too,  clad  in  rain¬ 
proof  garments,  it  was  pleasant  to  splash 
across  the  hill  to  the  little  church,  and 
listen  to  the  minister  holding  forth  to  his 
small  congregation  of  keepers  and  shep¬ 
herds,  translating  as  he  went  passages 
from  the  psalms  and  lessons  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  southern  hearer. 

This  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with 
salmon  fishing,  or  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
task  for  us  to  give  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  the  good  sport  which  this  Eng¬ 
lishman — Mr.  John  Gibbs — enjoyed  ;  to 
describe  with  accurate  pen  the  skill  with 
which  he  chose  the  temptations  he  offered 
to  the  fish,  and  the  courage  and  coolness 
he  displayed  in  the  struggles  which  en¬ 
sued.  There  is  however  something  mo¬ 
notonous  in  continuous  success,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  reader,  after  devour¬ 


ing  with  avidity  the  description  of  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  battles,  might  then  be¬ 
come  a  little  wearied,  a  little  sated,  and 
wish  for  a  blank  day. 

Gibbs  eat  salmon  till  he  hated  the  sight 
of  it,  and  he  sent  fish  away  to  his  friends 
to  an  extent  which  almost  made  the  land 
lord  think  that  the  next  dividend  of  the 
Highland  Railway  would  be  affected ; 
four,  five,  six, — even  eight  fish  in  a  day. 
“  What  slaughter  !”  some  would  say,  who 
perhaps  get  their  supplies  by  nets.  But 
his  honest  soul  was  never  vexed  by  such  a 
thought.  He  knew  over  how  many  blank 
days  that  white  month  should  rightly  be 
spread  to  get  a  fair  average,  and  he  abated 
not  a  whit  of  his  skill,  or  let  off  one  sin¬ 
gle  fish  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  recipient  of  one  of  these  salmon — 
a  friend  in  the  south — was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  adventure  which  shoitly  after 
befell  Gibbs.  After  thanking  him  for  the 
fish  the  letter  went  on  to  say  :  “I  see  by 
the  Courier  that  there  is  to  be  a  sale  at 
Strathamat,  so  I  suppose  that  old  MacIn¬ 
tyre  is  dead.  The  old  boy  was  very  kind 
to  me  years  ago  when  I  had  your  water, 
and  used  often  to  give  me  a  day  on  his 
pools,  which  were  very  good.  He  had 
some  wonderful  books,  and  as  you  are 
fond  of  such  things  you  should  go  over 
and  have  a  look  at  them.  He  said  they 
were  worth  a  lot  of  money.  There  was 
one — of  Shakespeare’s — Hamlet,  or  the 
Merry  Wives,  or  one  of  those,  which  he 
used  to  sit  and  look  at  as  if  it  was  alive. 
I  thought  it  was  an  inferior  old  article 
myself,  but  then  perhaps  I  wasn’t  a  very 
good  judge.” 

Our  fisherman  was  very  fond  of  books, 
though  so  far  as  the  great  science  of 
Bibliomania  went  he  was  uneducated  ;  a 
man  who  knew  ever  so  much  less  about 
such  matters  than  Mr.  Quaritch  might 
know  a  very  great  deal  more  than  he  did. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  of 
the  blood  of  the  old  collectors  in  his 
veins.  He  could  at  any  time  spend  a 
pleasant  morning  in  poking  about  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  bookseller’s  shop,  and  regarded 
with  indifference  the  dust  which  settled  on 
him  in  the  course  of  his  examinations. 
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He  loved  the  touch  and  feel  of  books, 
their  backs  and  sides  and  edges,  even  the 
smell  which  bangs  about  the  more  ancient, 
seldom-opened  specimens.  A  catalogue 
had  a  charm  for  him  which  he  would  not 
have  found  it  very  easy  to  give  a  reason 
for, — certainly  not  one  which  would  have 
satisfied  any  of  his  friends,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  of  the  pure  sportsmen  breed, 
and  who  would  have  as  soon  occupied 
their  time  in  reading  a  grocer’s  or  an  iron¬ 
monger’s  list  as  a  second-hand  bookseller’s. 
Gibbs  did  not  parade  his  little  weakness 
before  these  friends  ;  he  found  them  un¬ 
sympathetic,  with  souls  above  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  type  and  the  width  of  margins. 
A  large-paper  copy,  or  one  with  the  head¬ 
lines  and  the  edges  mercilessly  cropped, 
was  to  them  a  book  and  nothing  more  ; 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  work  of  the 
old  printers,  and  you  might  call  over  the 
names  of  all  the  famous  binders  without 
arousing  any  enthusiasm  in  their  minds. 

“  Hamlet,  or  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  or  one  of  those  !” — what  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  opened  up  by  these  random 
words  !  Gibbs  knew  that  the  sale  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day,  for  his  gillie  (who 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  married)  wished 
to  attend  it,  to  pick  up  something  for  his 
house,  and  another  man  had  been  engaged 
to  take  his  place.  Now  the  Englishman 
resolved  not  to  fish  at  all  but  to  go  also 
himself. 

The  sale  was  advertised  to  begin  at 
twelve,  but  it  was  well  before  that  time 
when  the  intending  purchasers  were  de¬ 
posited  at  the  scene  of  action,  but  a  short 
time  ago  the  home  of  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  clans  in  Scotland. 
Strathamat,  as  he  was  universally  called, 
had  been  an  embarrassed  man.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  take  in  the  world  the 
position  which  was  certainly  his  by  birth. 
His  wife  had  long  been  dead,  he  had  no 
children,  and  for  yeais  he  had  led  almost 
the  life  of  a  hermit,  seeing  few  people 
except  his  bailiff  and  house  servants. 
Then  he  died,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people  came  together  from  far  and  wide 
to  attend  him  to  his  grave.  He  had  been 
poor  and  little  known  and  of  little  power 
in  the  world  ;  but  he  was  the  chief  of  a 
great  clan,  and  hundreds  of  men  of  his 
name  came  together  to  do  him  empty 
honor. 

The  house  had  the  usual  desolate  ap¬ 
pearance  which  houses  have  at  such  times. 


People  jwere  going  in  and  out,  poking  and 
measuring  furniture,  and  laughing  and  jok¬ 
ing  as  if  a  sale  was  the  best  fun  in  the 
world  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
was  littered  with  odds  and  ends  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  rubbish  of  half  the  county 
had  been  collected  there  that  day.  Gibhs 
went  into  the  principal  sitting-room,  a 
dingy  faded  place  ;  some  of  the  bedroom 
furniture  had  been  brought  in  to  sell  there, 
and  half  filled  it  up  ;  the  carpet  was  rolled 
up  in  a  corner,  and  near  the  door  the 
chocolate-colored  paper  was  hanging  on 
the  walls,  where  careless  people  had 
banged  it  when  bringing  things  in.  There 
had  probably  not  been  a  fire  in  the  room 
for  weeks,  and  the  air  was  heavy  and  mil¬ 
dewy.  But  Gibbs  had  no  thought  for 
furniture  or  color,  or  even  smells  that  day. 
Up  against  one  side  of  the  room  was  a 
long  low  bookcase,  and  as  he  walked  across 
to  it  his  heart  began  to  jump  a  little  at  the 
possibilities  which  lay  therein. 

The  collection  was  quite  a  small  one. 
Perhaps  there  were  five  or  six  hundred 
books  in  the  room,  the  majority  of  which 
were  unspeakably  uninteresting.  There 
were  many  old  works  on  agriculture,  a 
great  number  of  theological  treatises, 
Hume  and  Smollett’s  Histories,  a  broken 
set  of  Rees’  Encyclopaedia,  and  a  common 
edition  of  the  earlier  posts  ;  the  bulk  of 
the  shelves  were  filled  up  with  material 
such  as  this.  But  here  and  there  in  the 
last  shelf  examined  were  some  books  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  shining  out  from 
among  their  worthless  companions  as  gold 
dust  does  in  sand.  It  was  plain  that  while 
the  majority  had  stood  their  ground  there 
for  many  years — perhaps  ever  since  they 
were  bought  by  their  first  owner — that  the 
few  had  been  well  cared  for,  and  had  not 
till  quite  recently  been  in  the  bookcase  at 
all.  Some  one,  looking  through  the  old 
man’s  effects,  had  found  them  in  a  drawer 
or  cupboard,  and  had  stuck  them  at  ran¬ 
dom  into  the  nearest  shelf  where  there  was 
room.  There  were  several  books  illus¬ 
trated  by  Rowlandson,  the  Three  Tours  of 
Dr.  Syntax,  the  Cries  of  London,  a  fine 
copy  of  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Some  of  Cruikshank’s  rarest  works  were 
there  ;  the  first  edition  of  German  Popu¬ 
lar  Stories, — what  a  dealer  would  call  a 
spotless  copy,  in  the  original  boards,  as 
fresh  and  crisp  as  if  it  had  just  been  sent 
out  from  the  publisher’s  office.  There 
was  his  Hans  in  Iceland  with  its  strange 
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wild  etchings,  his  Life  in  Paris,  a  large- 
paper  edition  in  the  salmon-colored  wrap¬ 
pers  just  as  it  was  issued.  Interested  and 
excited  as  Gibbs  would  have  been  at  these 
discoveries  at  any  other  time  he  had  no 
thought  now  but  for  the  quarto.  It  was 
not  among  the  illustrated  books,  and  he 
searched  again  below  among  the  larger 
volumes  in  the  bottom  shelf.  There  stood 
Penn’s  Quakers,  as  it  had  stood  for  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  years,  defying  dust  and 
damp  and  draughts  in  its  massive  bind¬ 
ing.  There  were  old  French  and  Spanish 
dictionaries,  a  good  edition  of  Tacitus  in 
several  volumes,  the  Genuine  Works  of 
Josephus,  and  Gerarde’s  Herbal.  What 
was  this  dingy  calf-covered  thing  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  rest,  more  in  folio  than  in 
quarto  size  ?  Gibbs  drew  it  out,  and 
when  he  had  opened  it  he  gave  a  kind  of 
gasp,  and  looked  round  to  the  door  to  see 
if  he  was  alone.  The  quarto  was  merely 
loosely  stitched  into  the  calf-binding  which 
had  evidently  been  made  for  a  larger 
book  ;  it  had  been  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  seemed  without  a  flaw  or  blem¬ 
ish  ;  it  was  quite  untouched  by  the  knife, 
and  some  leaves  at  the  end  were  still  un¬ 
opened, — left  so  probably  to  show  the 
perfect  virginity  of  its  state.  It  was  not 
the  History  of  the  Merry  Wives  which  lay 
imbedded  in  its  pages,  nor  yet  that  of  the 
Danish  Prince,  but — A  Pleasant  and  Con¬ 
ceited  Comedie  called  Loues  Labors  Lost. 
As  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness 
this  last  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and 
augmented  by  W.  Shakespere. 

It  was  manifest  to  Gibbs  that  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  sale  knew 
nothing  of  the  value  of  this  book  or  of 
the  few  other  treasures  in  the  room  ;  they 
were  all  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  Josephus,  or  Dickinson’s  Agriculture, 
and  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch.  He 
had  been  hoping  and  trusting  that  this 
would  be  the  case  ever  since  he  heard  of 
the  quarto,  but  now,  when  his  wishes 
were  fulfilled,  and  he  found  himself,  so 
far  as  could  be  seen,  the  master  of  the 
situation,  certain  qualms  began  to  pass 
over  his  mind.  The  casuistical  question 
of  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  troubled 
him  a  little.  If  he  had  come  across  the 
quarto  on  a  stall  and  the  bookseller  in 
charge, — presumably  a  man  who  Knew  at 
least  the  elements  of  his  trade — had  asked 
a  ridiculously  small  price  for  it, — well, 
Gibbs  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 


to  enlighten  another  man  as  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  ;  he  would  have  pocketed  the  volume 
and  gone  home  with  it  rejoicing.  But  if 
on  a  casual  call  on  a  poor  and  infirm 
widow  he  had  espied  it  lying  on  a  shelf, 
and  had  gathered  that,  if  he  gave  the 
owner  half  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  only 
rejoice  her  heart  but  be  held  up  to  the 
neighbors  as  a  man  who  had  done  a  kind 
and  generous  deed  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor,  the  question  would  have  presented 
itself  in  a  much  more  difficult  light.  Gibbs 
hoped  in  this  case  that  he  would  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  old  lady  that  her  book 
was  a  great  deal  more  valuable  than  she 
imagined,  and  that  he  would  give  her  at 
any  rate  a  fair  proportion  of  what  it  was 
worth.  But  here  was  quite  a  different 
affair.  The  old  laird  had  left  no  family  ; 
his  property  went  to  a  distant  relation 
whom  he  had  cared  little  about ;  he  of 
course  must  have  known  the  value  of  his 
treasures,  but  he  had  left  no  will,  no 
paper  saying  how  they  were  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Could  it  be  possible  (thought 
Gibbs  with  a  shudder  which  ran  all  through 
him)  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  go 
to  the  manager  of  the  sale  and  say, 
“  Here  is  a  priceless  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  of  whose  value  you  are  evidently 
ignorant ;  it  is  worth  £200,  £300,  for 
aught  I  know,  £500  ;  it  is  absolutely 
unique.  Take  it  to  Sotheby’s, — and  let 
my  reward  be  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the 
pocket  of  a  perfect  stranger.”  If  this 
were  so,  then  Gibbs  felt  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  would  not  do  his  duty  ;  he  felt  so 
sure  that  the  attempt  would  be  a  failure 
that  it  seemed  to  him  better  not  to  make 
it,  and  he  could  moreover  always  make 
the  graceful  speech  and  hand  the  book 
over  after  the  sale.  So  he  put  the  quarto 
carefully  back  and  went  off  in  search  of 
the  auctioneer.  As  he  left  the  room  a 
thrill  of  virtuous  self-satisfaction  suddenly 
came  over  him,  which  went  far  toward 
allaying  the  qualms  he  had  felt  before. 
He  might  have  put  the  Grimms  into  one 
pocket,  and  Hans  of  Iceland  into  the  other, 
and  buttoned  the  quarto  under  his  coat, 
and  it  was  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred  that 
no  one  would  be  the  wiser  or  feel  the 
poorer.  And  he  knew  that  many  men 
would  have  done  this  without  thinking 
twice  about  it,  and  in  some  queer  way  or 
other  have  soothed  their  consciences  for 
the  wicked  act.  It  was  with  a  swelling 
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heart  that  Gibbs  thought  of  his  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  honesty.  But  lest  there 
should  be  others  about  with  hands  not  so 
much  under  control  as  his,  he  resolved  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  room,  or  at 
any  rate  never  be  very  far  from  it,  so  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  counteract  possible 
felonies. 

The  auctioneer  was  a  stout  moon-faced 
man,  with  no  doubt  a  fair  knowledge  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
furniture.  His  resonant  voice  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  house  :  “For  this  flue 
mahogany  table — the  best  in  the  sale — 
with  cover  and  extra  leaves  complete — will 
dine  twelve  people — thirty  shillings,  thirty- 
five  shillings,  thirty-seven  and  six  !  Who 
says  the  twa  nots  ?”  And  when  he  had 
coaxed  the  “  twa  nots”  out  of  the  reluc¬ 
tant  pocket  of  the  Free  Church  minister 
he  quite  unblushingly  produced  another 
table  superior  to  the  first,  which  was 
bought  by  the  doctor  for  five  shillings 
less,  and  which  was  the  means  of  causing 
a  slight  coolness  between  the  two  worthy 
men  for  a  week  or  two.  There  are  few 
more  dreary  ways  of  spending  a  day  than 
in  attending  a  sale  of  furniture  when  you 
don’t  want  to  buy  any. 

At  last  the  books  were  reached.  The 
bedsteads,  the  chairs,  the  kitchen  things, 
the  bits  of  carpet  on  the  stairs  and  land¬ 
ing  were  all  disposed  of,  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  seated  himself  on  a  table  in  front 
of  the  shelves,  while  his  assistant  handed 
him  a  great  parcel  just  as  they  had  stood 
in  line.  Gibbs  had  satisfied  himself  that 
everything  that  was  of  any  value  to  him 
was  in  the  furthest  corner  of  one  of  the 
lowest  shelves  ;  but  now  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  a  fear  crept  over  him  that  his  exam¬ 
ination  had  been  too  casual  and  hurried, 
that  lurking  in  some  cover,  or  bound  up 
perhaps  in  some  worthless  volume,  there 
might  be  something  too  good  to  risk  the 
loss  of.  Some  books  too  had  been  taken 
out  by  the  country  people,  and  might  not 
have  been  put  back  in  the  same  places. 
So  he  decided  that  for  his  future  peace  of 
mind  it  was  necessary  to  buy  the  whole 
assortment. 

It  is  related  in  the  account  of  the  ever 
memorable  sale  of  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio 
that,  “  the  honor  of  firing  the  first  shot 
was  due  to  a  gentleman  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  .  .  .  who  seemed  to  recoil  from  the 
reverberation  of  the  report  himself  had 
made.”  No  such  feeling  seemed  to  pos¬ 


sess  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  first 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  that  room.  He  was 
a  short,  stout,  red-faced  man,  the  “  mer¬ 
chant”  of  the  “  touu,”  as  the  half  dozen 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  called, 
and  being  also  the  postmaster  and  the 
registrar  for  the  district,  he  had  something 
of  a  literary  reputation  to  keep  up.  In  a 
measured  and  determined  voice  he  started 
the  bidding.  “  I’ll  gie  ye — ninepence,” 
and  then  h^e  glared  all  round  the  room  as 
if  to  say,  “  Let  him  overtop  that  who 
dares !”  “  A  shilling,”  said  Gibbs. 

“  And — threepence,”  retorted  the  mer¬ 
chant,  turning  with  rather  an  injured  face 
to  have  a  good  look  at  his  opponent. 

“  Half  a  crown,”  went  on  Gibbs — how  he 
longed  to  shout  out,  “  Twenty  pounds  for 
the  lot !”  But  he  feared  to  do  anything 
which  would  make  the  audience,  and  still 
more  the  auctioneer,  suspicious.  This 
hundred  per  cent  of  an  advance  secured 
him  the  first  lot,  and  the  young  clerk 
pushed  ov'er  to  him  a  collection  which  a 
hurried  examination  showed  to  be  three 
odd  volumes  of  the  Annual  Register,  three 
volumes  of  Chambers’s  Miscellany,  and 
the  third  volume  of  The  Fairchild  Fam¬ 
ily. 

The  second  lot  wer6  by  this  time  laid 
on  the  table  ;  there  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  Register  in  it,  and  a 
dull  green  octavo  gave  some  promise  of  a 
continuation  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  excellent 
romance.  The  postmaster  again  began 
the  fray  with  the  same  offer  as  before. 
“  I’ll  not  bid  for  that  trash,”  said  Gibbs 
to  himself,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  official  was  to  have  his  way  this 
time.  But  just  as  the  auctioneer’s  pencil, 
which  he  used  as  a  hammer,  was  falling, 
Gibbs  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fright  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  something  valuable 
being  concealed  somewhere  in  the  un¬ 
promising  heap  ;  “  Half  a  crown  !”  he 
called  out  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  spoil 
was  again  his  own.  His  surmise  as  to  the 
Register  was  correct,  but  the  green  covers 
enclosed  the  History  of  Little  Henry  and 
his  Bearer — a  work  also  by  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  When  the  next  lot  of 
books  were  put  up  the  postmaster  wheeled 
round  and  faced  Gibbs,  deserting  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and  as  our  friend  saw  that  various 
neighbors  were  poking  his  opponent  and 
whispering  encouragement  to  him,  he  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  fight  was  to  become 
warmer  as  it  grew  older. 
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“  Ninepence,’’ said  the  local  champion,  William  Shakespeare”  —  Gibbs  looked 
fixing  a  stern  eye  on  Gibbs.  “  Five  shil-  sharply  up — “adorned  with  cuts — most 
lings  !”  replied  the  latter,  thinking  to  suitable,  with  other  beautiful  and  interest- 
choke  him  off.  “  Six  !”  cried  the  mer-  ing  volumes.  Shall  I  say  ten  shillings 
chant,  the  word  escaping  him  almost  be-  again  ?”  But  no,  he  need  not — at  any 
fore  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  “Ten!’  rate  no  one  would  corroborate  him,  and 
called  out  Gibbs.  Then  there  was  a  the  whole  collection  became  the  property 
pause.  It  was  evidently  the  wish  of  the  of  John  Gibbs  for  the  sum  of  one  shil- 
audience  that  their  representative  should  ling.  And  so  it  went  on — sometimes 
carry  off  the  prize  this  time,  and  show  the  there  was  competition,  sometimes  not  ; 
haughty  stranger  that  he  could  not  have  it  the  postmaster  was  inclined  to  rest  on  his 
all  his  own  way,  that  they  too,  even  in  lauiels,  and  nearly  every  lot  was  knocked 
Uoss-shire,  knew  something  of  the  value  down  to  the  Englishman.  They  worked 
of  books.  All  those  who  were  near  along  the  shelves  and  at  last  reached  the 
enough  to  Mr.  MacFadyen,  the  postmas-  Cruikshanks.  But  by  these  happy  coun¬ 
ter,  to  nudge  him  and  whisper  encourage-  try  folk  the  drawings  of  the  great  artist 
ment  to  him,  did  so.  With  a  frowning  were  set  on  a  level  with  those  in  the  Penny 
meditative  face  the  old  warrior,  trying  to  Encyclopmdia  ;  the  Grimms  attracted  no 
keep  one  eye  on  Gibbs  and  the  other  on  attention  ;  a  little  more  respect  was  paid 
the  auctioneer  and  squinting  frightfully  in  to  the  Thrift  and  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
consequence,  stood,  revolving  no  doubt  owing  to  the  gaudy  coloring,  but  yet  Gibbs 
many  things  in  his  blameless  mind.  “And  became  the  possessor  of  them  for  a  few 
— threepence  !”  he  gasped  out  at  last,  shillings,  uncut  spotless  copies  as  they 
and  there  went  a  “  sough”  through  the  were.  Then  they  had  to  work  along  the 
assembly,  and  some  almost  held  their  last  bottom  shelf,  but  here,  as  the  books 
breath  for  a  time,  so  awed  were  they  at  were  mostly  folios  and  quartos  and  fat  to 
his  persistence,  and  at  the  magnitude  of  boot,  they  were  got  quickly  through, 
his  offer.  Gibbs,  staring  at  the  dusty  Gibbs  let  go  Penn’s  Quakers,  for  he  could 
heap,  thought  he  would  risk  the  loss  of  it,  read  the  title,  and  a  Latin  dictionary,  and 
— a  more  hopeless  looking  collection  he  some  old  theological  works.  When  the 
had  never  seen.  And  it  was  perhaps  ad  quarto  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  glued 
visable  to  let  this  old  man  have  something,  so  long  was  reached,  his  heart  was  beating 
or  he  might  grow  desperate  when  despera-  so  he  felt  afraid  his  neighbors  would  hear 
tion  would  be  dangerous.  So  he  smiled  it.  “  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,”  slowly 
a  bland  refusal  to  the  auctioneer,  and  that  spelled  out  the  auctioneer,  “  a  Comedy 
worthy,  after  trying  in  vain  for  about  five  by  William  Shakespeare  ;  a  most” — he 
minutes  to  get  another  threepence  of  an  was  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  adjective,  and 
advance,  had  to  let  the  heap  go.  The  fell  back  on  the  old  one — “  a  most — ele- 
postmaster  was  at  once  surrounded  by  an  gant  work, — by  William  Shakespeare.” 
eager  circle  of  friends,  and  each  book  was  Then  there  was  a  pause  and  a  hush, 
carefully  examined  and  criticised.  They  Perhaps  the  people  were  tired  ;  the  ex- 
were  for  the  most  part  old  sermons,  but  citement  of  the  sale  was  over, — for  them, 
an  odd  volume  of  Moliere  having  got  by  But  to  one  man  present  there  it  almost 
chance  in  among  them  was  at  once  pounced  seemed  as  if  the  quiet  which  fell  for  a  lit- 
upon,  and  Gibbs  could  hardly  keep  from  tie  >while  over  the  crowd  in  that  shabby 
laughing  outright  at  the  reverence  with  room  was  due  to  something  more  than 
which  it  was  treated.  “  It’s  Latin  !”  this,  was  in  some  way  an  act  of  homage 
whispered  one.  “  Ay,  or  Greek  !”  sug-  paid  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  to 
gested  another.  “  If  it’s  no  Gaelic  1”  the  greatest  of  all  the  sons  of  men.  It 
interposed  a  snuffy-faced  old  shepherd,  seemed  a  profanation  to  offer  for  that 
who  had  arrived  very  early  in  the  day  with  book  the  fraction  of  a  shilling  or  a  pound, 
three  dogs,  and  had  examined  and  criti-  It  was  the  last,  and,  before  the  merchant 
cised  everything  in  the  house  without  the  could  get  out  his  offer,  Gibbs  made  it  his 
faintest  intention  of  spending  a  farthing.  own  and  electrified  the  room.  “  Five 
“  Here  is  an  elegant  work,”  said  the  pounds  !”  he  cried  out  in  so  loud  a  voice 
auctioneer,  after  he  had  allowed  a  long  in-  that  his  next  neighbor, — a  meek  old  wom- 
terval  to  give  time  for  the  inspection  of  an  in  a  mutch, — jumped  as  if  a  snake  had 
the  Gaelic  treasure  ;  “  an  elegant  work  by  bitten  her.  Some  question  as  to  the  per- 
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feet  sanity  of  the  fisherman  had  found 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  wiser  and  more 
experienced  people  in  the  room  as  they 
listened  to  his  rash  offers,  and  thought  of 
the  perfect  impossibility  of  any  one  want¬ 
ing  to  have  so  many  books  all  at  the  same 
time.  But  all  doubts  were  now  dispelled, 
and  three  good-looking  girls  who  had 
edged  up  close  to  Gibbs  to  have  a  quiet 
examination  of  him  now  shrunk  away  in 
obvious  alarm.  The  moon  faced  auc¬ 
tioneer  was  visibly  affected, — during  his 
long  experience  he  had  never  seen  a  book 
sold  for  the  fifth  part  of  such  a  price. 
And  what  sort  of  a  man  was  this  to  offer 
it  when,  if  he  had  waited  half  a  minute 
longer,  he  would  have  secured  what  he 
wanted  for  a  couple  of  shillings  ?  But 
Gibbs  cared  for  nothing  of  this  now, — 
they  might  call  him  and  think  him  what 
they  pleased — and  he  pushed  up  to  the 
table  and  claimed  the  precious  volume. 
He  soon  set  the  auctioneer’s  mind  at  rest, 
“I  will  wait,”  he  said,  “till  you  make 
out  my  account.”  Then  he  stood  there, 
— perhaps  at  that  moment  the  happiest  of 
all  mankind. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  had  that  fine 
volume  of  Shakespeare  for  my  daugh¬ 
ters,”  said  the  auctioneer,  as  he  handed 
Gibbs  the  receipt,  “  but  you  are  such  a 
determined  bidder  there  is  no  standing 
against  you.  A  London  gentleman,  I  pre¬ 
sume — might  you  be  from  London  ?’  ’ 

“You  are  welcome  to  the  Shake¬ 
speare,”  replied  Gibbs  ignoring  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “  It  is — an  elegant  volume.  And 
it  is  a  family  edition,  which  adds  to  its 
value.  You  may  safely  trust  it  to  your 
daughters.”  Profuse  were  the  happy 
father’s  thanks  for  the  gracious  present. 

An  old  lady  had  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  purchased  a  large  and  substantial 
box  for  cighteenpence  ;  Gibbs  now  hunt¬ 
ed  her  out  and  offered  her  a  sovereign  for 
it.  The  old  person  was  flustered  almost 
out  of  her  life  at  such  a  premium,  and  it 
evidently  aroused  some  suspicion  in  her 
mind  that  the  stranger  might  know  more 
about  its  value  than  she  did.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  herself  examined  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  it  many  times  over,  and  taken  coun¬ 
sel  with  all  the  friends  and  relations  she 
could  get  hold  of,  that  she  consented  to 
part  with  it — even  then  following  it  up¬ 
stairs  for  one  more  search  for  possibly 
hidden  gold.  Into  this  box  Gibbs  put 
first  his  prizes,  and  then  the  most  re¬ 


spectable  part  of  the  remainder  of  his 
library.  But  the  Annual  Kegisters  and 
the  Miscellanies  and  the  green-backed 
works  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  he  strewed  reck 
lessly  about  the  room,  and  astonished  the 
people  who  from  time  to  time  cautiously 
came  in  to  have  a  look  at  him,  by  telling 
them  that  they  could  take  what  they  liked 
away.  With  a  wary  eye  on  the  donor  the 
books  were  removed,  and  many  a  happy 
home  in  that  remote  district  is  even  now 
indebted  to  his  generosity  for  the  solid 
collection  of  works  which  adorn  its  hum¬ 
ble  shelves.  If  the  constant  perusal  of 
L' Industrie  Franpoise,  the  Oeoffraphie 
Ancienne  Abregee,  the  Grammaire  Espag- 
nole  Raisonne,  or  the  Histoire  de  Henri 
le  Grand,  have  in  any  way  soothed  the 
sorrows,  lightened  the  labors,  and  im¬ 
proved  the  morals  of  the  crofters  in  this 
part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  the  praise 
and  the  reward  is  due  to  John  Gibbs  the 
fisherman,  and  to  no  one  else.  If,  as  the 
old  story  books  say,  the  books  have  never 
been  removed,  there  they  are  still. 

Then  the  two  men  started  on  their  way 
home.  We  said  just  now  that  Gibbs  was 
perhaps  for  a  short  time  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  ;  in  making  that  remark  we 
did  not  take  into  consideration  Archie’s 
feelings.  He  had  bought  a  flaming  yel¬ 
low-red  mahogany  horse-hair  sofa,  three 
chairs,  a  clock-case,  and  an  umbrella- 
stand,  and  above  all  a  bed, — a  real  old- 
fashioned  seven  feet  by  five-and-a-half 
erection,  with  a  sort  of  pagoda  on  the 
top.  That  he  had  only  a  “  but  and  ben,” 
with  stone  and  mud  floors,  twelve  by 
fourteeen  feet  each,  and  a  door  leading  to 
them  little  more  than  two  feet  wide,  had 
not  yet  caused  him  any  anxiety.  But  we 
believe  that  before  that  seven-foot  bed¬ 
stead  was  got  through  that  two-foot  door 
the  good-looking  young  woman,  to  whom 
half  of  it  might  be  said  to  belong,  ex¬ 
pressed  her  opinion  of  his  judgment  in  a 
way  which  made  him  shake  in  his  shoes, 
strong  and  able  man  as  he  was. 

When  Gibbs  reached  the  inn  with  his 
precious  cargo  he  came  in  for  the  end  of 
what  had  evidently  been  a  serious  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  landlord  was  undergoing  with 
what  patience  he  might  the  angry  re¬ 
proaches  of  a  little  old  man,  who  with  up¬ 
lifted  finger  emphasized  every  word  he 
uttered.  The  stranger  had  his  back  to 
the  doorway,  as  had  also  his  companion, 
a  tall  lady  in  a  gray  tweed  dress. 
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“  It’s  most  provoking  and  annoying,” 
cried  the  old  man.  “  I  took  particular 
care  to  write  the  name  of  your  infernal 
place  plainly  ! — I  believe  you  got  the  let¬ 
ter  !” 

“  I  got  no  letter,”  replied  the  landloi  J, 
‘‘  or  I  should  have  sent  the  machine.” 

”  But  you  should  have  got  it  !”  ciied 
the  old  man  furiously,  ”  and  I’ll  find  out 
who  is  responsible  !  It’s  scandalous  ! — 
it’s — ”  he  stuttered  with  rage  at  a  loss 
for  a  word. 

”  You’ve  lost  a  good  day’s  fishing,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  I  doubt,”  said  the  landlord,  look¬ 
ing  as  if  he  would  rather  like  to  get  out  of 
the  corner  in  which  the  new-comers  had 
caught  him  ;  they  had  cut  him  off  coming 
down-stairs  and  blocked  the  lower  step. 

“  And  I’ll  see  that  whoever  is  responsi¬ 
ble  suffers  for  it,”  went  on  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  in  a  very  threatening  way  ;  “  I’ll 
show  yon — ” 

‘‘  Oh,  man  !”  said  the  landlord  at  last, 
roused  to  retaliate,  ‘‘  I  got  no  letter. 
And  I  do  not  care  the  crack  of  my  thumb 
for  you  or  your  letter,  or  your  threats,  or 
your  responsibilities  !  Ilere’s  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  just  come  from  the  sale  and 
he’ll  tell  you  there  was  naething  in  it  but 
a  wheen  sticks  and  books  and  rubbish, — a 
wheen  auld  chairs  and  pots  !” 

The  strangers  turned  round  at  once  to 
see  who  was  appealed  to.  The  man  had 
a  little  red,  angry  face  and  a  long  beard, 
— you  will  see  fifty  like  him  in  any  town 
in  a  day’s  walk,  llis  companion  would 
have  attracted  some  attention  anywhere  ; 
Gibbs  got  to  know  her  face  pretty  well  in 
the  course  of  time,  but  though  he  felt  it 
was  what  is  called  a  striking  one  he  never 
knew  exactly  why.  He  would  have  said 
that  her  hair  was  neither  dark  nor  light, 
that  her  eyes  were  gray,  her  mouth  and 
nose  both  perhaps  rather  large,  and  that 
she  had  full  red  lips — a  commonplace  de¬ 
scription  enough  which  would  answer  per¬ 
haps  for  three  or  four  out  of  every  dozen 
girls  you  meet.  She  was  very  tall, — she 
stood  a  head  and  shoulders  over  her  com¬ 
panion — and  her  figure,  though  it  would 
have  been  large  for  a  smaller  woman,  was 
in  just  proportion  to  her  height.  She  put 
her  hand  on  the  old  man’s  arm,  as  if  to 
check  his  impetuosity,  and  threw  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  as  it  is  befitting  a 
woman  should  do. 

“  It  is  really  of  little  consequence,”  she 
said,  “  though  it  was  provoking  at  the 
N*w  Sebixs. — VoL.  LIV.,  No.  1. 


time.  We  only  wished  to  have  got  some 
remembrance — of  an  old  friend.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  was  some  mistake  at 
the  post-office.  Come!”  and  with  a 
pretty  air  of  authority  she  led  the  old 
grumbler  into  the  sitting-room. 

Gibbs  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a 
classical  scholar.  He  had  wasted — so  it 
seemed  to  him — a  good  many  years  of 
his  life  in  turning  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
into  very  inferior  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
and  since  he  left  Oxford  had  never  opened 
a  book  connected  with  either  of  the  lan¬ 
guages — unless  it  was  to  see  who  the 
printer  was.  But  he  had  a  misty  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  passage  which  desciibed 
how  a  mortal  woman  walked  like  a  god¬ 
dess,  and  he  thought  that  then  for  the 
first  time  he  understood  what  the  old 
writer  meant, — he  knew  then  for  the  first 
time  how  a  goddess  moved. 

If  a  traveller  had  passed  by  that  lonely 
inn  at  midnight,  he  would  have  seen  a 
bright  light  burning  in  one  of  its  windows. 
And  if  he  had  returned  two,  or  three,  or 
even  four  hours  later,  he  would  have  seen 
it  still  burning,  shining  out  like  a  beacon 
over  the  wild  moors.  The  salmon-fisher 
had  forgotten  his  craft,  the  politician  his 
newspaper,  the  admirer  of  goddesses  that 
such  creatures  ever  existed  upon  the  earth.. 
It  was  very  late,  or  early,  before  Gibbs 
had  finished  his  investigations  and  retired 
to  his  bed,  and  then  his  sleep  was  not  a 
pleasant  or  a  restful  one.  Unless  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  hundreds  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  poor  relations  standing  in  endless 
ranks,  holding  out  thin  and  empty  hands 
for  help  ;  unless  it  is  restful  to  have  to- 
drive  a  huge  wheelbarrow  along  in  front 
of  them,  heavy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  journey  with  first  editions,  uncut,  of 
the  quartos,  but  gradually  growing  lighter 
and  lighter  as  they  one  by  one  slipped 
down  the  pile,  and  fell  off  on  to  the 
muddy  roadway. 

II. 

Two  parties  cannot  be  long  together  in 
a  small  country  inn  without  getting  to 
some  extent  to  know  each  other.  Gibbs 
began  by  the  little  services  which  a  man 
can  always  render  to  a  lady,  opening 
doors,  lending  newspapers,  and  so  forth. 
A  dog,  too,  often  acts  as  a  sort  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  two  people  who  are  fond  of 
that  animal  ;  and  the  fisherman  was  the 
possessor  of  a  small,  short-legged,  crust -col- 
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ored,  hairy  creature. ;  answering  to  the 
name  of  Growley,  which  soon  twined  it¬ 
self  round  the  lady’s  heart,  as  it  did  round 
all  with  whom  it  came  in  contact. 

The  travellers’  name  was  Prendergast. 
They  had  evidently  not  intended  to  make 
a  stay  in  Ross-shire,  having  brought  little 
with  them,  but  in  a  few  days  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  their  baggage  arrived. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  be  something  of  a 
naturalist.  He  wandered  about  the  moors 
with  a  green  tin-box  kind  of  knapsack  on 
his  back,  but  he  said  little  about  his  cap¬ 
tures,  and  Gibbs  taking  no  interest  in  such 
pursuits  never  asked  leave  to  see  what  was 
in  it.  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal.  The 
daughter,  who  rejoiced  in  the  quaint  and 
'  uncommon’iiame  of  Samela,  spent  most  of 
her  time  sketching  ;  whenever  it  was  fine 
she  was  out  of  doors,  and  even  pretty 
damp  weather  did  not  discourage  her  if 
she  was  in  the  humor.  Clad  in  a  short 
gray  homespun  dress,  shod  with  strong 
but  shapely  boots,  with  an  immense  um¬ 
brella  over  her  head,  she  was  able  to  defy 
the  elements  if  they  were  not  very  unpro- 
pitious.  She  met  Gibbs’s  little  civilities 
frankly  and  pleasantly,  but  never  seemed 
to  look  for  them  ;  he  larely  saw  her  when 
he  was  on  the  river,  and,  when  they  did 
by  chance  meet,  a  nod  and  a  smile  were 
ohen  all  that  were  vouchsafed  to  him. 
Gibbs  was  perhaps  a  sufficiently  susceptible 
young  man,  but  just  now  fishing  was  his 
object,  and  be  had  no  leisure  for  fiirting 
even  if  he  had  found  any  one  willing  to 
meet  him  half  way.  But  still  at  spare 
times  he  caught  himself  thinking  about 
the  lady  more  than  he  did  about  her  father 
or  the  innkeeper,  or  any  one  else  about 
the  place.  At  lunch-time,  and  when 
smoking  his  evening  pipe,  sometimes  even 
when  changing  a  fly  to  give  a  pool  another 
cast  over,  her  fair  image  rose  up  before 
him.  Dinner  had  hitherto  been  a  some¬ 
what  comfortless  meal,  hastily  consumed, 
with  one  eye  on  The  Scotsman  and  the 
other  on  a  mutton  chop.  But  now  he  was 
sure  of  meeting  one  pleasant  face  at  any 
rate,  and  he  enjoyed  relating  his  adven¬ 
tures  on  the  river,  and  looking  at  Miss 
Samela’s  sketches  afterward.  Her  father 
was  no  acquisition  to  the  party  ;  he  was 
generally  in  a  bad  temper,  and  he  seemed 
■ior  some  reason  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
Gibbs.  An  old  man  with  a  good-looking 
daughter  is  sure  of  attention  and  politeness 
on  the  part  of  a  young  man,  but  in  this 


case  the  civilities  seemed  thrown  away — 
there  was  little  friendly  response.  Still 
Samela  was  always  pleasant,  and  so  Gibbs 
minded  the  less  the  somewhat  brusque  be¬ 
havior  of  the  old  collector  of  curiosities. 

One  afternoon  the  former,  who  had  been 
fishing  near  the  inn,  went  in  there  to  get 
something  he  wanted,  and  on  bis  way 
back  overtook  Samela,  sauntering  along 
with  a  large  sketching-block  under  her 
arm. 

“  Will  you  come  and  draw  a  fight  with 
a  salmon.  Miss  Prendergast?”  he  asked. 
“  There  are  a  lot  of  fish  up  to-day,  and  I 
think  I’m  sure  to  get  hold  of  one  pretty 
quickly.  I’m  not  a  very  elegant  figure,” 
he  added,  laughing  as  he  looked  at  bis 
waders  ;  “  but  Archie  is  very  smart,  and, 
at  any  rate,  you  will  have  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  the  rocks  on  the  other  side.” 

Miss  Prendergast  said  she  was  quite 
willing,  and  they  went  down  to  the  pool. 
As  a  rule,  when  a  lady  comes  near  a 
salmon  river  and  you  want  to  show  off 
your  skill  before  her  the  fish  sulk,  and 
Gibbs  was  a  rash  man  to  give  the  under¬ 
taking  he  did.  But  fortune  had  hitherto 
been  wonderfully  kind  to  him,  and  did 
not  desert  him  now.  He  had  barely  gone 
over  half  the  water  before  up  came  a  good 
■  fish  and  took  him.  For  the  next  ten  min¬ 
utes  he  was  kept  pretty  busy.  The  fish 
was  a  strong  one  and  showed  plenty  of 
fight ;  but  it  was  at  last  gaffed  and  laid 
on  the  bank,  and  the  lady  came  down  from 
the  rock  she  had  settled  on  to  inspect  it. 
She  did  not  say,  “  Oh  !  how  cruel  to  stick 
that  horrid  thing  into  it  !”  or,  “  How 
could  you  kill  such  a  beautiful  creature  ?” 
or,  “I  wish  it  had  got  away  !”  as  some 
ladies  would  have  done.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  gave  the  salmon — a  bright 
twelve-pounder — a  little  poke  with  her 
foot,  and  said  she  was  very  glad  it  had 
been  captured.  Then  Gibbs  went  up  to 
look  at  her  sketch  and  was  honestly 
amazed  at  it.  We  once  had  the  privilege 
of  watching  Mr.  Ruskin  draw  a  swallow 
on  a  black  board, — half  a  dozen  lines,  and 
then  you  saw  the  bird  flying  at  you  out  of 
a  black  sky.  So  it  was  here  ;  there  was 
no  weak  or  wasted  stroke  ;  the  strain  on 
the  rod,  Archie’s  symmetrical  figure,  the 
more  concealed  elegance  of  the  fisherman 
were  shown,  as  the  former  said,  to  the 
life. 

“  Well,”  said  Gibbs,  staring  at  it,  “I 
think  it  is  lovely.” 
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Its  author  looked  at  it  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  as  ladies  often  do  look  at  their 
handiwork,  and  promised  that  when  it  was 
finished  she  would  give  it  to  him.  Then 
she  wrote  down  “dun”  for  the  waders, 
and  “  gray”  for  the  rocks,  and  “  dark” 
where  the  water  ran  under  the  cliff,  and  a 
little  “  red”  just  in  a  line  with  the  admir¬ 
ing  Archie’s  nose,  and  went  back  to  the 
inn.  Gibbs  fished  out  the  afternoon,  but 
he  thought  more  about  the  lady  and  less 
about  the  fish  than  be  bad  done  yet.  He 
pondered  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the 
sketch,  and  racked  his  brains  to  think  if 
there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could  make 
a  nice  return  to  Samcla  for  it.  She  had 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fish,  which  he  had  at  once  offered  to  her, 
saying  there  was  no  one  she  particularly 
wished  to  send  it  to,  or  she  might  have 
been  squared  in  that  way.  He  might  give 
her  a  book, — he  remembered  her  saying, 
the  first  day  they  met,  that  she  and  her 
father  had  come  up  for  the  sale  to  get 
some  remembrance  of  an  old  friend. 
Gibbs  was  pleased  at  this  idea  until  he  be¬ 
thought  him  what  book  he  should  give 
her,  and  then  he  was  puzzled.  Of  course, 
as  a  mere  remembrance,  Josephus,  or  The 
Fairchild  Family,  or  even  a  volume  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  would  do  as 
well  as  another  ;  but  then — there  would 
not  be  much  generosity  in  banding  one  of 
those  works  over.  Plainly  the  lady  must 
be  asked  to  choose  for  herself.  Then 
Gibbs  at  once  resolved  that  the  quarto 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  collection 
— the  sketch  would  bo  purchased  too 
dearly  by  its  loss.  As  to  any  others,  they 
must  take  their  chance.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  he  concluded  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  works  of  Grimm — all  the  rest 
were  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  her  pretty 
eyes. 

A  day  or  two  passed  before  he  was  able 
to  put  bis  little  scheme  into  execution. 
It  will  easily  be  understood — as  has  already 
been  hinted — that  a  man  on  a  sjilmon  river 
is  not — when  the  water  is  in  good  order 
— quite  his  own  master.  Business  must 
be  attended  to  before  pleasure  here  as 
elsewhere.  A  start  has  to  be  made  as 
soon  after  nine  as  possible,  and  if  nothing 
untoward  occurs,  a  certain  pool  should  be 
reached  at  two  for  lunch.  A  rest  of  an 
hour  is  allowed  here,  but  the  angler  would 
have  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
himself  if  he  did  not  devote  the  time  be¬ 


tween  three  and  seven  to  steady  fishing. 
This  would  take  Gibbs  to  the  end  of  his 
beat,  and  so  far  up  it  as  to  be  back  near 
the  inn  in  time  to  change  before  dinner. 
But  he  was  getting  into  a  somewhat  rest¬ 
less  state — a  little  impatient  of  all  such 
salutary  regulations. — and  one  fine  day 
instead  of  beginning  a  mile  above  the  inn 
he  began  opposite  it — to  Archie’s  great 
disapproval — and  so  timed  himself  as  to 
be  back  there  soon  after  four  o’clock.  He 
knew  that  Samela  would  be  thereabouts — 
she  had  told  him  that  it  would  take  her  a 
day  to  finish  her  sketch. 

“  Miss  Prendergast,”  said  Gibbs  rather 
shyly,  feeling  as  if  his  little  manoeuvre  was 
probably  being  seen  through,  “  you  said 
the  night  you  came  up  that  you  wanted  to 
have  some  little  thing  from  the  Strathamat 
sale,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would 
like  a  book.  I  got  a  good  many  books 
there,  and  any  that  you  would  care  to 
have  you  are  most  welcome  to.”  There 
was  something  of  a  conventional  falsehood 
in  this  statement ;  there  were  a  good  many 
books  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to 
see  her  walk  off  with. 

Samela  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  Gibbs 
was  quite  sure  she  was  beautiful  ;  Venus 
was  her  prototype  after  all,  and  not  Juno  ; 
he  had  been  a  little  puzzled  as  to  which 
deity  favored  her  the  most.  “  It  is  very 
good  of  you,”  she  said,  more  warmly  than 
she  had  spoken  yet.  “  I  should  like  to 
have  something.”  “  It  was  horrid  of  me 
not  to  have  thought  of  it  sooner,”  said 
Gibbs.  “  Well  now,  will  you  come  and 
choose  for  yourself  ?  And  may  I  tell 
them  to  take  some  tea  into  my  room  ?  I 
am  sure  you  must  want  some  after  your 
long  day  here.”  This  second  invitation 
was  quite  an  after-thought,  given  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  he  hardly  thought 
it  would  be  accepted.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  including  her  father  in  it  when 
the  lady  fortunately  stopped  him,  and  said 
she  thought  she  would  also  like  some  tea. 
“  But  may  I  stop  ten  minutes  to  finish 
this  bit  while  the  light  is  on  it  ?  Then  I 
will  come  in.” 

Gibbs  went  in  and  ordered  the  tea,  and 
then  opened  his  old  box  and  took  out 
the  quarto  which  he  embedded  for  the 
time  being  in  his  portmanteau  ;  he  had 
previously  removed  it  from  the  old  cover 
in  order  to  keep  it  flatter  in  the  box.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle  for  him  to  leave  the 
Grimms,  but  at  last  he  tore  himself  away 
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from  them.  The  maid  brought  up  the 
tea-things,  and  then,  peeping  out  of  the 
window,  he  saw  the  tall  form  of  his  visitor 
disappearing  tlirough  at  the  front  door. 
He  had  a  few  seconds  to  spare,  and  he 
occupied  them  (we  are  sorry  to  say),  in 
rushing  at  his  box,  tearing  out  the  Grimms, 
and  slipping  one  into  each  coat  pocket. 
He  had  barely  time  to  get  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  looking  as  self-possessed,  or  rather 
as  little  self-conscious  as  he  could,  when 
Samela  came  in.  She  made  herself  quite 
comfortable  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
and  she  appeared  as  unself-conscious  and 
innocent  as  a  lady  could  be — as  no  doubt 
she  was.  There  were  three  cups  on  the 
tea-table,  and  this  caused  a  little  further 
embarrassment  to  the  host.  “  Your  father 
— would  he — shall  I  ask  him  if  he  will 
come  up  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  Oh,  please  don’t  trouble,”  said  the 
daughter.  “  I  know  he  wouldn’t  come 
if  he  is  in  ;  he  never  takes  tea.” 

So  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and 
Gibbs  did  the  honors  as  gracefully  as  a 
man  in  wading- stockings  could  be  expected 
to  do  them,  but  some  little  part  of  his 
usual  complacency  was  destroyed  by  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  while  he  was  so  em¬ 
ployed  Samela’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
side-pockets  of  his  coat  where  the  books 
were  deposited,  which  he  was  persuaded 
bulged  out  shockingly.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  found  himself  sitting  in  another 
easy  chair,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire, 
opposite  Samela — just  as  a  young  husband 
might  be  supposed  to  sit  opposite  a  young 
wife  in,  say,  the  third  week  of  the  honey¬ 
moon.  Gibbs  began  to  feel  as  if  he  was 
married,  and,  what  with  this  sensation 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  bit  of  deceit, 
somewhat  uncomfortable, — for  a  moment 
or  two  he  almost  wished  that  the  old  Pro¬ 
fessor  would  make  his  appearance. 

Samela  had  never  looked  so  bright  and 
fresh  and  comely  as  she  did  that  after¬ 
noon.  There  was  just  something  in  her 
position  which  would  have  made  some 
girls  feel  the  least  bit  embarrassed  ;  they 
would  have  shown  their  feelings  by  little 
nervousnesses — have  laughed  or  talked  too 
much  ;  after  all  she  was  only  the  chance 
acquaintance  of  a  few  days.  But  she  sat 
there  perfectly  at  ease,  absolutely  mistress 
of  herself. 

‘‘  I  have  brought  you  your  picture,” 
she  said,  and  she  gave  it  to  him.  It  was 
a  most  masterly  work  in  gray  and  yellow 


July, 

and  brown,  Archie’s  nose  supplying  just 
the  little  bit  of  warm  color  that  was  want¬ 
ing.  “  I  think  you  have  been  a  little  hard 
on  my  waist,”  said  Gibbs  after  he  had 
sulliciently  admired  it.  “  And  now  will 
you  please  put  your  name  to  it ;  some  day 
when  you  are  a  great  artist  I  shall  be  en¬ 
vied  for  having  it.” 

She  laughed  at  the  somewhat  awkward 
compliment,  and  then  in  bold  firm  letters 
she  wrote  her  signature. 

“  You  have  a  very  uncommon  Christian 
name,”  he  said.  ”  I  never  saw  it  be¬ 
fore.  Is  it  one  that  belongs  to  your  fam¬ 
ily  ?” 

“  My  father  used  to  be  very  fond  of 
the  old  dramatists,”  replied  the  maiden — 
and  at  the  word  “  dramatists”  the  guilty 
Gibbs  gave  a  little  start  and  knocked  one 
of  the  Grimms  against  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  .  “  He  found  it  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  song  in  some  old  play.” 

‘‘It  is  a  very  pretty  name,”  said  the 
criminal. 

“  I  liked  the  song,”  said  Samela  ;  I 
read  it  once  a  long  time  ago.  But  I  think 
it  is  not  very  wise  to  give  a  child  names 
of  that  kind.  There  is  so  much  risk  in 
it.  If  I  had  grown  up  crooked  or  ugly 
my  name  would  have  been  an  injury  to 
me.”  ‘‘It  was  pretty,”  as  Mr.  Pepys 
used  to  say,  to  see  how  naturally  she  as¬ 
sumed  her  good  looks.  We  may  mention 
that  before  many  days  had  passed  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  bookseller  received  an  order  (by 
telegraph)  to  supply  him  with  the  works  of 
Robert  Greene,  out  of  which  he  hunted 
with  some  difficulty  the  very  charming 
lyric  the  name  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper. 

‘‘  And  now  for  your  books,”  said  Gibbs, 
when  his  visitor  declined  to  have  any  more 
tea.  He  showed  her  first  a  great  carefully 
arranged  pile  in  a  corner  of  the  sitting- 
room.  There  have  been  exceptions — 
those  who  collect  fine  bindings  will  at  once 
recall  some  famous  names — but  as  a  rule 
women  do  not  care  for  books  as  men  care 
for  them.  Probably  a  large  proportion 
out  of  the  hundred  would  prefer — if  the 
choice  was  given  them  and  a  book-rest 
thrown  in — the  edition  de  luxe  of  Thack¬ 
eray  to  a  rather  dingy  and  commonplace 
looking  set  of  the  original  issues.  Samela 
was  one  of  the  exceptions  ;  she  showed  a 
quite  evident,  almost  an  eager,  interest  in 
the  pile.  The  fashion  for  big  volumes, 
for  great  folios  and  thick  quartos  has  died 
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out, — SO  the  men  who  deal  chiefly  in  such 
merchandise  tell  you  ;  but  this  lady  seemed 
to  be  of  the  old  school  in  this  respect, 
and  left  the  octavos  to  the  last.  When 
be  considered  he  had  given  her  sufficient 
time  for  a  rapid  examination,  Gibbs — 
with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which 
a  schoolboy  opens  his  playbox  crammed 
with  forbidden  fruit  before  his  master — 
prepared  to  show  her  his  treasures.  ‘  *  What 
an  ass  I  am  !”  he  thought,  as  he  turned 
the  key.  “  I  have  done  nothing  wrong  ; 
and  if  I  had,  how  could  this  girl  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  unless  she  is  a  very  witch  !” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Samela  as  the  lifted  lid 
showed  her  the  inside  of  the  box  ;  then 
she  swooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
brown  calf  covering  in  which  the  quarto 
had  hitherto  had  its  home.  She  opened 
it ;  it  was  of  course  empty,  and  she  asked 
the  question — why  ? — with  her  eyes,  look¬ 
ing  just  then — so  it  seemed  to  the  uneasy 
man — just  a  little  like  a  schoolmistress  who 
was  not  quite  satisfled  with  his  conduct. 
“Yes,”  he  silently  repeated,  “I  am  a 
fool — and  now  I  shall  have  to  tell  a  lie 
about  that  book.” 

“  Ah  !”  he  replied  in  a  sort  of  echo  to 
her  exclamation.  “  An  old  cover ;  it 
would  do  to  bind  something  ,in.”  For 
the  life  of  him  be  could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  say. 

Samela  looked  at  the  thread  by  which 
the  quarto  had  been  held  in  its  place  and 
which  Gibbs  had  cut,  and  then  she  put 
the  cover  gently  down.  And  then  he 
took  courage,  and  did  the  honors  of  his 
box.  He  expatiated  on  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  Cruikshank’s  etchings  ;  he 
pointed  out  how  much  the  fine  condition 
of  the  books  added  to  their  value  ;  he  en¬ 
larged  on  the  spirit  and  coloring  of  Row¬ 
landson’s  plates,  and  waxed  eloquent  on 
the  exceeding  rarity  of  the  salmon-colored 
wrappers.  Samela  listened  patiently  to 
his  oration,  and  when  he  had  finished  she 
made  him  stand  and  hearken  to  a  lecture 
from  her. 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  what  you  say  about 
Cruikshank,”  said  the  fair  monitress.  “  I 
know  it  is  the  fashion  to  collect  his  books, 
and  of  course  there  are  some  of  his  etch¬ 
ings  that  are  wonderfully  spirited  and  per¬ 
fect.  I  like  some  of  those  to  Sir  Walter’s 
Demonology,  and  there  is  another  book  of 
his  which  I  don’t  see  here” — looking 
about  her — “  his  pictures  in  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales,” — Gibbs  nearly  fell  backward 


into  the  box — “  which  are  quite  marvel¬ 
lous  bits  of  work  ;  I  mean  those  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  praised.  But  I  always  think  his 
women  are  disgraceful  ;  and  when  he 
means  them  to  be  pretty  and  ladylike  he 
is  at  his  worst ;  he  must  sometimes  have 
meant  to  have  drawn  a  lady.  And  Row¬ 
landson  too — isn’t  what  is  called  spirit  in 
him  often  only  vulgarity  ?  Look  at  that 
dreadful  horse — there  is  no  drawing  iu 
it  — a  child  eight  yeais  old  ought  to  be 
whippped  if  it  couldn’t  do  better.  And 
look  at  that  man  !  Certainly  his  women 
have  sometimes  pretty  faces,  or  rather 
prettier  faces  than  Cruikshank’s,  but  he 
never  drew  a  lady  either.  And  I  can’t 
admire  your  salmon-colored  wrapers  !” 

“  I  dare  say  you  are  right,”  said  Gibbs 
very  meekly  ;  he  saw  the  cherished  tradi¬ 
tions  of  years  overturned  in  a  moment, 
without  daring  to  fight  for  them. 

“  And  now,  may  I  really  take  any  book 
I  like  for  myself  ?”  she  asked. 

“Any  one,”  replied  Gibbs,  who  began 
to  wish  himself  down  the  river  with 
Archie. 

“  But  some  of  them  are  too  valuable.” 

“  I  wish  they  were  more  valuable,”  said 
Gibbs,  feeling  rather  faint. 

“  Well,”  said  Samela,  “  I  shall  not 
trouble  Messrs.  Cruikshank  or  Rowland¬ 
son.”  She  went  back  to  the  large  pile 
and  picked  up  one  of  the  books  she  had 
looked  at  before.  It  was  a  medium  sized 
square  vellum-covered  volume,  De  Insti- 
tuendo  Sapentia  Animo,  by  Mathew 
Bossus,  printed  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1495.  “  May  I  have  this  one  ?”  she 

asked.  “  I  like  it  for  its  beautiful  paper 
and  type,  and  its  old,  old  date.” 

Gibbs  with  more  truth  than  when  he 
had  last  spoken  vowed  that  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  that  she  should  have  it ;  and  he 
begged  her  to  choose  another,  but  this  she 
declined  to  do.  Before  carrying  off  her 
prize  she  looked  again  at  the  old  chest. 
It  had  evidently  been  made  to  hold  valu¬ 
ables  in  ;  it  was  lined  with  tin  and  had 
a  very  curious  lock,  which  shut  with  a 
spring.  But  the  queer  thing  about  it  was 
that  the  lock  would  not  act  when  the  key 
was  in  it,  and  Gibbs  showed  her  how  he 
had  nearly  put  himself  in  a  fix  by  laying 
the  key  inside  the  chest  when  he  was  shut¬ 
ting  it.  “I  was  just  on  the  point  of  snap¬ 
ping  the  lock,”  he  explained,  “  when  I 
remembered.  I  don’t  suppose  any  smith 
about  here  could  pick  that  lock.” 
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“  Well,”  said  Samela  as  slie  prepared 
to  march  off,  “  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you — for  the  tea,  and  for  this  charm¬ 
ing  book,  which  I  shall  value  very  much, 
and  I  am  sure  my  father  will  too.”  She 
added,  laughing,  1  am  afraid  I  read  you 
a  terrible  lecture,  but  you  must  forgive 
me.  I  dare  say  I  was  all  wrong.  You 
know  a  woman  never  knows  anything 
about  books.'* 

After  dinner  Gibbs  lit  a  big  cigar  and 
strolled  slowly  down  the  glen  in  a  medi¬ 
tative  mood.  In  some  ten  days  his  month 
would  be  up,  and  be  would  have  to  leave 
his  pleasant  quarters.  A  week  ago  he  did 
not  know  that  such  a  person  as  Miss  Pren- 
dergast  existed  in  the  world,  and  now  be 
was  beginning  to  debate  within  himself 
whether,  before  he  went  away,  it  would 
be  wise  for  him  to  ask  her  to  be  his  com¬ 
panion  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  had 
liked  her  for  so  easily  accepting  his  invita¬ 
tion,  and  it  had  been  pleasant  to  him  to 
look  at  her  as  she  sat  so  comely  and  at 
home  in  the  atm  chair  by  bis  hre.  He 
thought  in  many  ways, — if  she  said  “  yes” 
— that  they  would  get  on  well  together. 
Of  the  likelihood  of  Iter  saying  it  be  could 
form  no  opinion.  She  might  be  already 
engaged  ;  or  she  might  be — for  ail  he 
knew — a  great  heiress  who  would  look 
with  contempt  on  bis  moderate  fortune. 
But  as  there  are  more  indifferently  well- 
to-do  people  in  the  world  than  wealthy 
ones  Gibbs  sagaciously  concluded  that  the 
chances  were  that  she  was  not  a  great  heir¬ 
ess.  He  thought  that  probably  the  Pren- 
dergasts  were  not  very  much  burdened 
with  riches  ;  she  had  no  maid  with  her, 
and,  manlike,  he  perhaps  judged  a  little 
by  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  her 
dress.  But  the  father  and  daughter  might 
be  criminals  flying  from  justice  for  all  he 
knew.  An  attempt  he  bad  made  to  And 
out  from  which  quarter  of  the  globe  the 
old  man  came  from  had  been  at  once 
nipped  in  the  bud.  In  the  event  of 
sjccess  that  old  man  would  be  a  draw¬ 
back.  Then  Gibbs  looked  into  the  future. 
He  saw  a  comfortable  bouse  on  a  northern 
coast  sheltered  with  wind-swept  trees.  He 
saw  a  soit  of  double-barrelled  perambu¬ 
lator  in  the  outer  hall,  and  a  tall  flgure 
emerging  from  the  drawing-room,  with 
her  hand  to  her  lips, — as  if  some  one  was 
asleep.  Then  be  looked  and  looked,  but 
he  could  see  no  place  for  that  old  man  ; 
he  did  not  see  his  shabby  wideawake 
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hanging  up  anywhere,  nor  his  spiky  stick 
in  the  place  where  sticks  were  wont  to  be  ; 
he  could  not  anywhere  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  green  japanned  knapsack.  “  If  such 
things  should  come  to  pass,”  thought 
Gibbs,  “  I  wonder  if  that  old  man  would 
care — when  he  was  relieved  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  looking  after  his  charming 
daughter — I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to 
make  an  expedition  to  Honduras  or  Sierra 
Leone,  and  collect  specimens  of  his  things 
in  those  parts.  He  would  have  then  a 
fine  field  for  his  energies.”  Then  he 
thought  of  himself.  Did  he  in  reality 
wish  for  this  change,  or  was  it  merely  a 
passing  gleam  of  light  which  shone  on 
him,  and  which  would  pass  away  as  similar 
lights  had  done  before,  and  be  little 
thought  of  afterward  ?  He  was  well  past 
the  romantic  age  as  it  is  called,  and  he 
was  very  comfortable  as  he  was.  Mar¬ 
riage,  unless  the  bride  had  some  fair 
dower,  meant  giving  up  a  good  many 
pleasures — perhaps  some  little  comforts  ; 
salmon-fishing  for  instance  might  have  to 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  “  It’s  a  devil 
of  a  thing  to  make  up  one’s  mind  about,  ” 
said  Gibbs  with  a  sort  of  a  groan.  So  the 
man  argued  with  himself  ;  now  he  found 
a  reason  why  ho  should  try  and  win  Sa¬ 
mela,  now  another  why  he  should  get 
away  to  his  native  land  as  quickly  as  he 
could. 

These  reveries  had  carried  him  a  couple 
of  miles  dowu  the  strath.  He  had  just 
turned  when  he  heard  voices  before  him, 
and  soon  in  the  deeper  one  recognized 
that  of  his  faithful  gillie,  Archie.  Gibbs 
was  in  no  mood  to  stop  and  talk  to  the 
lovers  ; — he  felt  sure  that  the  weaker  .ves¬ 
sel  would  turn  out  to  be  Jane, — and  he 
stood  off  the  road,  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
some  trees,  to  let  them  pass.  The  pair 
were  sauntering  slowly  along  in  very  lover¬ 
like  guise. 

“  He’s  after  her — he’s  aye  after  her,” 
said  Archie  as  they  came  within  hearing. 
“  He’s  talking  wi’  her,  and  laughing  wi’ 
her,  and  painting  wi’  her,  whenever  he 
gets  a  chance,  but  whether  he’ll  get  her 
or  no  is  a  matter  aboot  which  I  shouldna 
like  to  say.  And  I’m  much  mistaken  if 
be  isna  smoking  wi’  her  1  If  I  didna  see 
a  cigar  in  her  mooth  the  very  day  we  lost 
yon  big  fish  at  the  General’s  Rock,  I’m 
no  Archie  Macrae  but  some  ither  body  !’  ’ 
This  scurrilous  observation  was  found¬ 
ed  on  the  fact  that  on  the  afternoon  in 
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question,  after  being  nearly  devoured  by 
midges,  Samela  had,  at  Gibbs’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  tried  to  defend  herself  with  a  cigar¬ 
ette.  “  Tobacco  !  when  !  filthy  stuff  !  it’s 
bad  eneuch  in  a  man,  but  in  a  wummin — ! 
You’d  better  no  let  me  catch  you  at  the 
likes  of  yon,  Jean,  ma  lass  !” 

“  And  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  ask 
your  leave  when  I  want  to  do  aught  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  shrill  voice  of  Jane.  “  For  if 
you  do  you’re  wrang  ! — and  how’ll  you 
stop  me  ?”  Then  there  was  a  slight 
scuffle  and  a  slap  and  the  two  happy  ones 
passed  on. 

“  You  old  scoundrel  !”  muttered  the 
indignant  master  as  he  emerged  from  his 
place  and  continued  on  his  way.  “  See  if 
I  don’t  sort  you  for  that  some  day,  you 
sanctimonious  old  beast  !  I  hope  she’ll 
comb  your  hair  for  you — what  there’s  left 
of  it — you  long-legged  old  ruffian  !”  So 
the  old  saying  was  once  more  justified. 
Then  Gibbs  went  home  with  a  lot  of  reso¬ 
lutions  and  arguments  so  jumbled  up  in 
his  brain  together  that  he  was  quite  un¬ 
equal  to  the  work  of  laying  hold  of  any 
particular  one  and  getting  it  out  by  itself. 

Much  to  his  surprise  our  fisherman  had 
a  good  night,  and  came  down  to  breakfast 
with  quite  an  appetite.  The  old  Profes¬ 
sor  had  nearly  finished — he  was  an  early 
bird — and  he  was  just  off  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  a  keeper  to  a  loch  some 
miles  away,  where  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  Belladona  Campanulista 
was  said  to  have  its  habitation.  Never 
had  he  shown  himself  so  crabbed  and  un¬ 
sociable  as  he  did  that  morning.  “  Real¬ 
ly,”  thought  Gibbs,  as  he  dug  a  spoon 
into  his  egg,  “  one  would  think  I  had 
done  the  old  gentleman  some  personal  in¬ 
jury  by  the  way  he  treats  me.  But  you 
had  better  be  careful,  my  old  cock  !  You 
little  know  what  sort  of  a  bomb-shell  may 
be  bursting  inside  your  dearest  feelings  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  When  you 
find  yourself,  with  a  steerage-ticket  in 
your  pocket,  on  board  a  P.  and  O.  en 
route  for  foreign  parts,  you  will  perhaps 
be  sorry  that  you  didn’t  treat  your  new 
relation  that  was  to  be  rather  better.” 
The  old  cock  took  this  oration  (which  was 
delivered  in  camera)  very  quietly,  and 
shortly  after  started  for  his  loch.  “  It 
might  clear  the  way  if  he  got  into  a  bog 
— with  no  bottom  to  it,”  thought  Gibbs, 
as  he  watched  him  slowly  climbing  up  the 
hill  opposite.  “He  is  probably  beetle- 


catcher  in  general  Jto  some  college — he 
would  be  a  father-in-law  to  have  !” 

On  the  whole  he  took  a  rather  less 
roseate  view  of  matters  in  the  cold  day¬ 
light.  “  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
horribly  rash  thing  to  do,”  said  he  as  he 
began  to  fish  his  first  pool,  “  knowing 
nothing  about  them  ;  I  think  I’ll — ”  then 
up  came  a  fish  and  the  line  ran  out  and  the 
reverie  was  ended. 


Forty  miles  away  over  the  hills  was 
another  river,  rented  by  a  man  whom 
Gibbs  knew.  Had  sport  been  good,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  an  order  from  the  War  Office 
would  have  torn  this  man  away  from  his 
water  ;  but  his  fishing  had  been  poor,  and 
he  had  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
a  holiday  from  Saturday  to  Monday  and 
spending  it  with  his  old  friend.  In  due 
time  this  gentleman.  Captain  Martingale, 
arrived,  full  to  overflowing  with  grumbles 
and  pity  for  himself. 

“  I  never  saw  such  a  place,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  as  .soon  as  they  had  shaken  hands. 
“  It  used  to  be  a  good  river,  but  it’s  gone 
all  to  grass  now.” 

“Haven’t  you  plenty  of  water?”  in¬ 
quired  Gibbs. 

“  Water  !  that’s  the  mischief  of  it, 
there’s  far  too  much  !  You  wouldn’t 
think  a  big  stream  like  that  would  be 
affected  by  every  shower,  but  it  is — ever¬ 
lastingly  jumping  up  and  down  !  You 
get  to  a  pool  and  think  it  is  in  pretty  good 
order  ;  you  turn  round  to  light  a  pipe,  or 
tie  a  lace,  or  something,  and  when  you 
look  again  it’s  half  a  foot  higher,  and  ris¬ 
ing  still  !  And  when  I  ask  my  gillie  the 
reason,  he  points  to  a  small  cloud  away  in 
the  middle  of  Caithness  and  says  that’s 
it  !  Of  course,  nothing  will  take  ;  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  take  ;  those  in¬ 
fernal  nets  get  everything  ;  they  got  over 
a  hundred  last  Tuesday — several  over 
thirty  pounds  !  I  saw  the  factor  the  other 
day  and  told  him  what  a  shame  it  was, 
and  he  just  laughed  !  The  last  time  I 
was  there,  when  old  Newton  had  it,  we 
used  to  get  our  four  or  five  fish  a  day,  and 
here  have  I  been  slaving  away  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  midnight,  nearly,  for  a  fortnight, 
and  only  got  fifteen  !” 

“  Oh,  come  !”  said  Gibbs,  “  that’s  not 
so  very  bad,  after  all.” 

“  Oh  !  that’s  all  very  well  for  you  !’’ 
retorted  the  grumbler.  “  Look  what 
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you’ve  done.  In  my  opinion  Scotland  is 
played  out  for  fishing.  I  shall  go  to  Nor¬ 
way  next  year  ;  and  I  don’t  know  that 
Norway  is  not  as  bad.” 

Martingale  picked  up  a  couple  of  good 
fish  that  evening  and  so  became  a  little 
more  cheerful.  He  had  been  shut  up  by 
himself  for  his  two  weeks  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  very  full  of  conversation,  which 
was  all  about  the  great  object  of  his  life — 
sport.  Before  dinner  ended  he  had  nearly 
driven  old  Mr.  Prendergast  frantic. 

“Seems  a  queer  old  gentleman,”  he 
said  the  next  morning,  as  Gibbs  and  he 
started  on  a  smoking  constitutional  down 
the  strath.  “  Not  much  of  a  sportsman,  1 
fancy.”  Gibbs  thought  he  was  not  much 
of  a  sportsman. 

“  The  daughter  is  a  fine-looking  girl, 
though  she  doesn’t  look  as  if  she  was  his 
daughter.  I  say,  old  chap,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  careful  what  you  are  doing  ;  these 
are  rather  dangerous  quarters  for  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  man  like  you  !” 

When  Gibbs  learned  that  his  friend  was 
to  honor  him  with  a  visit  he  resolved  to 
be  most  careful  in  not  giving  him  a  hint 
as  to  the  state  of  his — Gibbs’s — feelings. 
Good  fellow  as  Johnny  Martingale  was,  he 
was  hardly  a  sympathetic  person  to  con¬ 
fide  in  when  the  question  at  issue  con¬ 
cerned  a  woman.  As  Quakers  have  been 
held  to  be  incapable  judges  as  to  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  any  particular  war  because  they 
are  against  all  wars,  so  Martingale’s  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  any  particular  woman  were 
worthless,  for  he  was  against  all  women — 
so  far  as  matrimony  was  concerned.  So 
Gibbs  made  this  resolve.  But  instead  of 
fighting  shy  altogether  of  the  subject  and 
confining  the  conversation  entirely  to  sport 
— which  he  might  very  easily  have  done 
— he  allowed  himself  to  hang  about  on  the 
borderland,  as  it  were,  of  the  matter,  and 
before  dinner  time  that  Sunday  the  soldier 
knew  pretty  well  what  there  was  to  know. 
In  a  solemn  voice,  and  with  many  shakes 
of  his  curly  head,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
friend  the  danger  of  the  path  which  lay 
before  him.  He  explained, — and  really 
to  listen  to  him  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  been  married  himself  half  a  dozen 
times — all  the  disadvantages  of  matri¬ 
mony. 

“  Marriage,”  said  this  philosopher, 
climbing  on  to  the  top  of  a  stone  gate- 
pillar,  and  emphasizing  his  remarks  with 
many  waves  of  his  pipe,  “  is  a  most  seri- 
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ous  matter.”  Gibbs  climbed  on  to  the 
top  of  the  other  pillar,  and,  facing  his 
mentor,  acknowledged  the  fact. 

“You  see,”  said  Martingale,  “  so  long 
as  a  man  is  a  bachelor  he  knows  pretty 
well  how  he  stands  ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  when  he’s  married.  He 
doesn’t  know  then  what  his  income  is  or 
which  are  his  own  friends  and  which  are 
his  wife’s.  lie  can’t  go  off  at  a  moment’s 
notice — as  we  do — whenever  he  wants  ; 
he  has  to  consider  this  and  that  and  every¬ 
thing.  Look  at  old  Bullfinch  !  I  assure 
you  he’d  no  more  dare  to  pack  up  his 
things  and  come  here  or  go  to  town  for  a 
fortnight  without  his  wife  than  he  dared 
jump  off  London  Bridge.” 

“  Well,  but,”  objected  Gibbs,  “Lady 
Bullfinch  is  such  a  caution  !  You  don’t 
often  come  across  a  woman  like  that.” 

“  Don’t  you  be  too  sure  of  that  !  She’s 
married  ;  they  all  lie  low  till  they’re  mar¬ 
ried,  and  then  they  make  up  for  lost 
time.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Miss  Prendergast  would 
ever  be  like  Lady  Bullfinch,”  said  Gibbs. 

“  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that — you  never 
can  tell.  She’s  the  son  of  her  father — 
she’s  the  daughter  of  her  father  I  mean — 
and  look  at  him  !  How  would  you  like 
to  have  that  old  customer  about  your 
house  for  the  next  twenty  years  ?” 

“  Ah,”  said  Gibbs,  glad  to  be  able  now 
to  defend  his  conduct  from  the  charge  of 
rashness  ;  “  I’ve  thought  about  that  ! 
You  know  he’s  a  great  beetle- hunter  and 
ornithologist  ?  Well,  I  would  try  and 
get  him  some  appointment  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  pait  of  the  world  to  collect  them, 
and  write  home  reports  about  them.  The 
Government  are  always  glad  to  get  hold  of 
a  scientific  man  ;  and  lots  of  people  w’ould 
help  me,  I  know.  I  dare  say  your  brother 
would  ?” 

“  Well,  I  dare  say  Bill  would  do  what 
he  could,”  said  Martingale.  “  And  where 
would  yon  send  him  too  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  thought  of  some  hot  country  at 
first  ;  but  any  out-of-the-way  place  would 
do.  Oonalaska  is  a  fine  healthy  distant 
hunting-ground,  I  believe  ;  I  was  reading 
about  it  lately.” 

“  Oona —  what  ?”  inquired  Martingale. 

“  Oonalaska — where  the  wolves  are.” 

“  Wolves — what  wolves  ?” 

“  Oh  !  you  know' — ‘  the  wolf’s  long 
howl  ’ — that  place.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Martingale.  “  And  why 
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do  you  send  him  there, — to  be  eaten 

up  r 

“  No,  no,”  said  Gibbs.  “  But  when 
Sainela  and  I  are  married — I  mean  i/  Sa- 
mela  and  I  are  married — it  would  be  a 
great  nuisance  to  have  him  trotting  in  and 
out  whenever  he  liked  ;  and  I  believe  this 
place  is  pretty  hard  to  get  away  from 
when  you  are  once  there.” 

“  Is  there  anything  for  him  to  hunt  ?” 
inquired  Martingale. 

“  Sure  to  be — in  the  summer  ;  of  course 
in  the  winter  he  would  have  to  vegetate — 
and  write  his  reports.^’ 

“  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  it,” 
said  the  soldier,  pondering  over  this  sum¬ 
mary  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  possible 
father-in-law.  “  If  the  old  boy  is  willing 
to  go,  it  is  all  right ;  but  I  rather  think 
you  mayn’t  find  it  so  easy  to  pack  him  off 
to  such  a  place — he  mayn’t  care  about 
wolves  and  vegetation.” 

“  He  may  not,”  said  Gibbs  with  rather 
a  downcast  face. 

‘‘  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,”  cried  Mar¬ 
tingale,  nearly  falling  off  his  pedestal  in 
his  eagerness,  “  don’t  you  be  led  into 
this  !  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  !  She 
has  no  money,  you  think  ?  You  won’t  be 
able  to  get  away  from  home  at  all,  and 
what  will  you  do  all  the  time  ?  Go  out 
walks  with  Samela,  eh  ?  You’ll  get  tired 
of  that  in  time.” 

“  Oh,  hang  it  !”  interposed  Gibbs, 
“  other  people  do  it  and  seem  fairly 
happy.  I  think  there’s  something  in  a 
domestic — ” 

”  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean  !”  inter¬ 
rupted  Martingale.  ‘‘  The  curtains  drawn, 
and  the  kettle  boiling  over,  and  the  cat 
sitting  on  the  hob,  and  you  and  Samela  in 
one  arm-chair  in  front  of  it.  You  can’t 
always  be  doing  that ;  and  what  will  you 
do  when  all  kinds  of  things  break  out  in 
the  house  at  the  same  time  ? — measles, 
chicken-pox,  small-pox — ” 

“  You  had  better  add  scarlet  fever  and 
cholera.  People  don’t  have  those  sort  of 
things  all  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Don’t  they  ?  You  ask  my  old  aunt ; 
she’ll  tell  you.  She  had  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  and  whooping-cough  and  erysipe¬ 
las  when  she  was  seven  years  old — all  at 
the  same  time.  Think  of  your  doctor’s 
bills  !  Think  of  all  the  servants  giving 
notice  at  once  !  Think  of  the  cold  mut¬ 
ton  and  the  rice  pudding  at  two  o’clock  ! 
And  not  being  able  to  smoke  in  the  house  ! 


And  your  horses  sold  !  And  a  donkey- 
cart  for  the  kids  !  And  think  of  all  their 
clothes  !  Oh,  Gibbs,  my  dear  fellow,  for 
goodness’  sake  don’t  be  so  rash  !” 

Gibbs  shifted  uneasily  on  his  gate-post. 
”  It  sounds  an  awful  prospect,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  with  a  very  uneasy  countenance. 

“  Nothing  to  what  the  reality  would 
be,”  retorted  the  philosopher.  Then  there 
was  a  long  pause,  the  two  worthies  sat  in 
silence  on  their  pillars,  disconsolately 
swinging  their  legs. 

”  Come,  I  say,  Johnny,”  said  the 
would-be  wooer  at  last,  a  sudden  light 
breaking  in  upon  him.  “  It’s  all  very 
well  for  you  to  sit  and  preach  away  like 
that ;  how  do  you  know  so  much  about 
women  ?” 

”  Because  I’ve  studied  them,”  replied 
his  mentor  sententiously. 

‘‘  I  should  like  to  know  when.  You 
fish  all  the  spring  ;  you  shoot  four  days  a 
week  from  August  to  February,  and  then 
hunt  till  the  fishing  begins  again.  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  know  how  you  square  your 
colonel.  When  do  you  find  time  to  study 
them  ?” 

“  Ah,  that’s  it,”  said  Martingale,  look¬ 
ing  very  wise.  “  There’s  a  good  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  hunting  and  fishing  time,  and 
then  there  are  two  days  a  week  over,  not 
counting  Sundays  ;  and  all  the  time  you 
devote  to  those  musty  books  I  occupy  in 
studying  the  female  woman.” 

“  Then  you’ve  studied  a  bad  sample.  I 
know  a  lot  of  men  who  have  married,  and 
I  can’t  at  this  moment  think  of  one  who 
has  had  all  those  diseases  you  reckoned 
up,  or  who  eats  cold  mutton,  or  who 
doesn’t  smoke  in  the  house  if  he  wants  to.” 

‘‘  Can’t  you  ?  Look  at  old  Framshaw.” 

“  Well, — but  Mrs.  Framshaw  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Gorgon.” 

“  They  nearly  all  turn  out  Gorgons  when 
they’ve  got  you  ;  and  it  doesn’t  follow 
that  when  a  man  says  he  doesn’t  care 
about  smoking  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  ; 
the  wives  make  them  say  that.  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  Gibbs,  if  I  was  you  I’d  be  off.’’ 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  at  once  ?” 

“I  do,”  said  the  counsellor,  looking 
very  solemn. 

“  Oh,  hang  it !”  exclaimed  Gibbs,  “  I 
can’t  go  till  the  end  of  my  month.” 

“  Look  here,”  said  his  friend,  earnestly 
considering,  “  why  not  go  to  my  place  ?” 

“  But  your  water  won’t  carry  two 
rods.” 
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“No,  it  won’t.  Well,  now,  supposing 
I  came  over  here 

“  What  !  in  my  place  ?“ 

“  Well,  it  would  let  you  away.” 

“  You  abominable  old  humbug  !“  cried 
Gibbs,  jamming  his  stick  into  the  other’s 
waistcoat,  and  nearly  sending  him  over 
backward.  “  I  see  what  you’re  after  ! 
You  want  Samela  for  yourself,  and  ray 
fishing  as  a  little  amusement  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  !  I’ll  see  you  somewhere  first  !’’ 

When  these  two  debaters  on  matrimony 
came  in  to  dinner,  they  found  that  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  society  of  their 
only  lady — Samela  had  a  headache  and 
was  not  visible.  Perhaps  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  had  not  looked  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  his  dinner  that  night,  but  if  he 
had  known  what  he  was  to  go  through 
while  it  was  taking  place,  we  think  he 
would  have  followed  the  example  of  his 
daughter  without  so  good  a  reason.  The 
conversation  soon  turned  on  sport,  as  it 
was  sure  to  do  when  Martingale  made  one 
of  the  party.  If  it  had  been  earlier,  hunt¬ 
ing  would  have  been  the  topic  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  if  it  had  been  later,  shooting — 
now  fishing  held  the  field. 

“  Ever  fished  in  Sutherland  ?’’  inquired 
Martingale  of  the  Professor. 

“  No,  sir,  I  have  not,’’  replied  he. 

“  Fishing  is  getting  played  out  in  Scot¬ 
land,  I  think,’’  went  on  Johnny. 

“  It  is  possible,’’  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man.  “  The  fact  is  of  the  less  moment  to 
me  as  I  never  intend  to  fish  in  Scotland.’’ 

“  Ah,”  said  the  other,  who  could 
hardly  conceive  of  any  one  not  wishing  to 
fish  somewhere.  “  I  dare  say  you  are 
right ;  Norway  is  better,  but  Norway  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  ’  ’ 

“  Probably  not,”  grunted  the  torment¬ 
ed  one. 

“  Oh,  no.  Newfoundland  is  better, 
but  the  mosquitoes  are  very  bad  there — 
eat  you  up  ;  and  then  there’s  that  place — ” 
looking  at  Gibbs — “  Oonoolooloo — what 
is  it?”  ' 

“  Oonalaska,”  supplied  Gibbs,  wishing 
his  friend  would  be  quiet. 

“  Oh,  yes.  Oonalaska,  a  fine  place 
for  sport  that !’  ’  thinking  he  would  do 
the  latter  a  good  turn.  “  Fine  place  for 
— beetle-hunting’  ’ — suddenly  remember¬ 
ing  more  about  the  old  man’s  proclivities. 

“  I  never  heard  of  the  place,”  said  the 
old  man,  staring  across  the  table  at  Mar¬ 
tingale. 


“  Where  the  wolves  are,”  said  Johnny, 
trying  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty. 

“  Wolves  !”  ejaculated  the  Professor. 

“  Long  wolves,  you  know,”  explained 
Johnny. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  long  wolves, 
sir  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Prendergast. 

“  Faith,  I  don’t  quite  know  myself,” 
confessed  the  other.  “  Easier  to  shoot,  I 
suppose.  Some  one  once  complained  of 
rabbits  being  too  short — eight  inches  too 
short.  Now,  these  wolves  are  of  the  long 
breed,  they — ” 

Mr.  Prendergast  looked  at  Gibbs  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  You  are  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  this  lunatic,”  and  then 
glared  savagely  at  his  vis-a-vis.  But  the 
soldier  sat  with  an  imperturbable  look  on 
his  handsome  face,  twisting  his  mustache, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  having  said  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  way. 

Here  Gibbs  interposed.  “  He’s  mix¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  things  up.  You  great  owl,” 
he  said,  glaring  angrily  at  bis  friend, 
“  what  are  you  talking  about?  There’s 
no  fishing  in  Oonalaska,  and  no  beetles — 
and  no  wolves,  either,”  he  added  in  des¬ 
peration,  Then  the  conversation  drifted 
in  another  direction,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  Mr.  Prendergast  made  his  escape. 

“  You  played  it  rather  rough  on  me, 
old  man,”  said  the  soldier  afterward, 
“  about  that  place.” 

“  The  old  boy  was  getting  angry,”  said 
Gibbs,  “  and  besides,  what  I  said  was 
true.  There  are  no  beetles  in  Oonalaska, 
I  have  been  looking  up  the  authorities, 
it’s  too  cold  for  them.” 

“  Then  you  won’t  send  your  father-in- 
Ifiw  tlisrc 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Gibbs.  “  We’ll 
try  and  find  a  warmer  place  for  him.” 

“  Well,  old  chap,”  said  Martingale  as 
he  got  into  the  dogcart  the  next  morning, 
“if  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  I  will. 
You  may  rely  on  me  ;  but  if  you  have  a 
crisis  try  and  have  it  on  a  Saturday.  I 
can  always  get  away  that  day  or  Sunday  ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  fish  run  better  about 
this  part  of  the  month,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  for  me  to  leave  them  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week,  though,  of  course,  if  it 
was  very  important  I  would  try  and  man¬ 
age  it.”  Then  with  a  few  last  warnings 
the  soldier  climbed  into  his  seat  and  drove 
off,  having  performed  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  mission. 

The  following  day  Samela  was  still  in- 
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visible,  and  Gibbs  spent  his  whole  time  on 
the  river,  fishing  and  communing  with 
himself.  The  water  was  as  usual  in  order, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  fish  up  ;  a  man 
had,  as  it  were,  only  to  put  forth  his  hand 
and  take  them.  But  even  a  clean-run, 
inexperienced  salmon  will  become  uneasy 
when  the  fly  and  all  the  casting  line  fall  in 
a  lump  on  to  his  nose  ;  and  the  best  gut 
will  go  if  the  whole  force  of  a  powerful 
greenheart  is  used  to  rip  it  up  from  a  ris¬ 
ing  fish.  He  was  thinking  he  was  fish¬ 
ing  for  a  sbairk,  maist  of  the  day,”  said 
Archie  grimly  on  his  return  to  the  inn  that 
night.  Gibbs  lost  fish  and  broke  gut,  and 
finally,  when  trying  furiously  to  lash  out 
an  impossible  line,  got  his  hook  fast  in  an 
alder  behind  him  and  broke  the  middle 
joint  of  his  rod.  Then  he  gave  up  his 
paraphernalia  to  the  disgusted  Archie,  and 
slowly  sauntered  home  by  himself.  Out 
of  chaos  he  had  at  last  evolved  order,  and 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  w'ould  not 
make  any  attempt  to  woo  Saraela,  not 
watch  her  sketching,  or  ask  her  to  tea  ; 
above  all,  not  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
sitting  and  looking  fascinating  in  his  arm¬ 
chair.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion  he 
was  influenced  by  the  facts,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  her  and  her  father,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  marry,  and,  finally, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  A  good  deal  of  what  Mar¬ 
tingale  had  said  he  knew  to  be  nonsense  ; 
but  still,  if  a  man  will  talk  enough  non¬ 
sense  some  of  it  will  find  a  home  for  itself, 
especially  if  it  is  poured  forth  on  a  Sunday 
morning  by  a  man,  looking  ns  wise  as 
Solomon  and  Rhadamantbus  combined, 
perched  on  a  gatepost. 

“  Of  course  I  will  be  perfectly  pleasant 
and  courteous  to  her,”  thought  Gibbs  ; 
‘‘  but  I’ll  take  care  it  doesn’t  go  beyond 
that ;  I  am  sure  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.”  And  having  so  determined  his 
course  he  became  cool  and  almost  com¬ 
fortable  again. 

Samela  joined  her  father  at  dinner. 
Her  paleness  might  be  attributed  to  her 
indisposition  ;  but  was  it  due  also  to  her 
headaqbe  that  she  seemed  disinclined  to 
talk  to  Gibbs,  disinclined  to  laugh  as  she 
used  to  laugh,  to  inquire  about  his  sport, 
and  to  ask  what  funny  speeches  Archie 
might  have  made  that  day  !  Had  she  too 
been  making  up  her  mind  ? 

Gibbs  had  been  looking  forward  to  quite 


another  meeting  than  this.  He  had  antici¬ 
pated  some  difficulty  in  gradually  with¬ 
drawing  the  light  of  his  countenance  from 
Miss  Prendergast ;  he  had  thought  it 
quite  possible  that  his  courage  might  be 
rather  put  to  the  test  when  he  had  to  meet 
her  pleasant  smile  with  one  just  a  little 
less  pleasant,  and  show  her,  gently  but 
firmly,  that  he  only  looked  upon  her  as  a 
casual  acquaintance.  It  was  only  a  strong 
confidence  in  his  moral  capabilities  which 
enabled  him  to  prepare  for  the  contest  he 
expected.  But  now  it  was  she  who  was 
cool,  she  who  seemed  indifferent,  she  who 
appeared  resolved  to  treat  him  as  she 
might  treat  a  gentleman,  whom  she  had 
met  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  was  going 
to  say  “  good-bye”  to.  Never  a  whit  had 
Gibbs  calculated  on  all  this  ;  and  when 
he  tried  some  small  blandishments — for 
the  strong  determined  man  was  already 
beginning  to  find  the  ground  weak  below 
him,  and  his  moral  courage  slowly  oozing 
out — it  was  still  the  same,  they  had  no 
effect  at  all. 

Before  dinner  was  half  over  Gibbs 
abandoned  himself  to  gloomy  forebodings. 
He  forgot  all  about  his  good  resolves — 
they  became  to  him  as  if  they  had  never 
been — thin  phantoms  which  had  never 
really  occupied  his  mind.  He  cast  about 
for  some  cause  for  this  change.  Had 
some  bird  of  the  air  brought  to  her  ears 
the  somewhat  free  conversation  which  had 
been  carried  on  about  herself  and  her 
parent  the  day  before  ?  Had  those  saga¬ 
cious-looking  black-faced  sheep,  or  some 
roe  crouching  in  the  fern  close  at  hand, 
delivered  a  message  to  her  as  the  modem 
representative  of  their  old  mistress  Diana  t 
No  ;  he  thought  it  was  more  likely  that 
Martingale  was  the  cause.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man  ;  he  was  rich  ;  moreover,  his 
brother  was  a  peer,  and  Johnny  bore  the 
little  prefix  to  bis  name  which  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  carry  weight  with  some 
girls.  What  a  viper  !  thought  Gibbs  ; 
and  how  indecent  of  the  girl  to  show  her 
feelings  so  soon  1 

The  dinner  crawled  along,  and  at  last 
Samela  rose,  and  with  a  little  bow  to  Gibbs 
left  the  room.  And  then  another  aston¬ 
ishing  thing  happened  !  The  old  man 
became — not  genial,  for  that  was  not  per¬ 
haps  in  his  natuie,  but — as  little  disagree¬ 
able  as  he  could  manage  to  be.  He  pulled 
up  bis  chair  to  the  fire,  asked  Gibbs  if  be 
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was  not  going  to  have  a  little  more  whis¬ 
key,  and  said  it  was  a  cold  night  in  quite 
a  friendly  tone. 

“Can  it  be  possible,”  thought  Gibbs, 
as  he  abstractedly  poured  out  for  himself 
a  very  strong  glass  of  Clynleish,  “  that 
this  ancient  antiquarian  knows  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  feelings,  and  is  showing  his  compas¬ 
sion  for  me  in  this  way  !”  And  he  looked 
with  the  greatest  abhorrence  at  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  who  forthwith  began  to  give  a  dis¬ 
jointed  account  of  his  adventures  on  the 
hill  that  day.  Night  brought  no  comfort 
to  Gibbs.  He  anticipated  a  sleepless  one  ; 
but  perhaps  his  hard  day’s  fishing  in  the 
high  wind,  perhaps  the  agitation  in  his 
mind,  perhaps  even  the  glass  of  whiskey 
aforesaid  stood  his  friends.  After  tossing 
about  in  a  restless  way  for  twenty  minutes 
he  dropped  into  a  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep. 

The  followirg  day  things  were  as  they 
had  been,  only  worse.  Saraela  avoided 
him,  and  the  day  after  they  were  no  bet¬ 
ter.  The  only  ray  of  light  thrown  on 
Gibbs  was  from  the  corrugated  counte- 
nance  of  the  old  Professor,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  seemed  to  increase  every  hour.  Then 
Gibbs  became  unhappy,  he  lost  half  the 
fish  he  hooked,  and  he  jumped  upon 
Archie  in  a  way  that  made  that  worthy’s 
hair  stand  on  end. 

“  She’s  heuked  him,”  the  latter  whis¬ 
pered  to  Jane  (he  had  acquired  somehow 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  master’s  wealth 
and  importance),  “  and  now  she’s  playing 
him,  and  he’s  gey  sick  wi’t,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  but  whether  he  will  stand  the  strain 
o’t,  I  canna  say.”  Archie  was  nothing  if 
not  cautious.  “  Pd  like  fine  to  see  you 
trying  that  game  on  wi’  me,  Jean,  ma 
lass  !”  and  then  the  colloquy  ended  in 
the  usual  way. 

Now  it  happened  one  night,  after  dress¬ 
ing  for  dinner,  that  Gibbs  was  going  down 
the  passage,  when,  as  he  was  passing  Mr. 
Prendergast’s  room,  he  beard  two  words 
spoken  in  a  low  passionate  voice.  They 
were  only  two  words — “  I  cannot but 
there  was  an  intensity  in  the  way  Samela 
uttered  them  which  bit  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  brain  of  the  hearer.  Our  fisher¬ 
man  had  felt  little  scruple  when  chance  put 
him  in  a  position  to  listen  for  a  moment 
to  Archie’s  plainly  expressed  opinions, 
but  he  was  no  eavesdropper  ;  he  would 
have  cut  off  his  right  hand  sooner  than 
have  stood  to  try  and  hear  what  followed. 


He  hurried  down  into  the  dining-room, 
marvelling  what  could  cause  the  somewhat 
proud  and  independent  girl  to  speak  in 
such  a  fashion, — the  horror  and  despair  in 
her  voice  rang  in  his  ears  still.  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  soon  followed,  and  announced  that 
his  daughter  was  again  too  unwell  to  come 
to  dinner  ;  then  as  had  been  his  habit  late¬ 
ly  he  inquired  with  some  interest  about 
his  companion’s  sport,  and  proceeded  to 
give  a  long  description  of  the  difference 
which  exists  between  a  moth  and  a  but¬ 
terfly. 

After  the  old  man  had  disappeared 
Gibbs  put  on  a  cape  and  went  out  down 
the  glen.  It  was  a  wild  wet  night ;  the 
water  was  running  here  and  there  over  the 
road,  and  he  had  to  splash  through  it  ; 
the  wind  howled  over  the  unsheltered 
moor  and  drove  the  rain  smartly  in  bis 
face  ;  but  the  turmoil  suited  his  humor, 
and  he  was  glad  it  was  not  calm  and  fine. 
For  he  saw  now — he  seemed  to  see  plain¬ 
ly,  and  he  wondered  how  before  he  could 
have  been  so  blind — that  the  piteous  “  I 
cannot”  referred  to  himself.  That  old 
Professor  had  no  doubt  been  making  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  his — Gibbs’s — means,  had 
found  them  satisfactory,  and  now  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  girl  was  the  obstacle,  and  he 
was  showing  her  that  she  would  have  to 
follow  his  judgment  in  the  matter  and  not 
her  own  wishes. 

Poor  Gibbs  !  Never  till  that  night  had 
his  pride  received  so  great  a  shock.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  in  any  way  plumed 
himself  on  his  influence  with  women,  he 
had  never  in  the  smallest  degree  consid¬ 
ered  himself  to  be  a  lady-killer  ;  but  so 
far  his  acquaintance  and  experience  with 
the  gentler  sex  had  been  pleasant  and 
easy.  He  had  made  many  friends  among 
women,  hardly,  he  thought,  any  enemies. 
And  now,  without  his  having  anything  to 
say  in  the  matter,  he  was  being  thrust  on 
an  unwilling  girl  ;  how  unwilling  he  was 
to  some  extent  able  to  measure  by  the  ex- 
ceeding  bitterness  of  the  cry  he  had  heard. 
If  spoken  words  have  any  significance, 
then  her  feelings  against  him  must  be 
strong  indeed. 

The  following  morning  Gibbs  received 
a  telegram,  asking  him  to  go  that  night  to 
Inverness.  The  affairs  of  a  minor  for 
whom  he  was  a  trustee  were  in  a  some¬ 
what  complicated  state  ;  it  was  a  question 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  matter 
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had  to  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other 
at  once.  The  London  lawyer  happened 
to  be  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  and  so 
offered  to  come  as  far  as  Inverness  ;  in¬ 
deed,  was  on  his  way  there  when  the  mes- 
sage  was  sent,  and  Gibbs  felt  there  was  no 
course  open  to  him  but  to  go  there  also. 

There  was  a  wedding  in  the  strath  that 
day  and  all  horses  were  in  great  demand  ; 
so  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  landlord 
he  sent  his  portmanteau  down  early  in  the 
day  to  the  station,  saying  that  he  himself 
would  walk.  As  he  came  down  ready  for 
the  journey  and  passed  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  Mr.  Prendergast  and  his 
daughter  came  out,  the  latter  in  her  hat 
and  jacket. 

“  I  am  sure,”  said  the  old  man,  “  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  escort  my 
daughter  so  far  as  the  post-office.  I  have 
a  foreign  telegram  to  send  of  great  im¬ 
portance  which  I  cannot  trust  to  a  mes¬ 
senger  and  some  inquiries  will  have  to  be 
made  about  the  place  it  is  going  to.  I 
canT  go  myself  owing  to  my  sprain”  (got 
on  the  hill  the  previous  day),  “  and  Mr. 
Macdonald  tells  me  that  a  trap  will  be  call¬ 
ing  at  the  post-office  in  an  hour’s  time 
which  will  bring  her  back.” 

Gibbs  listened  to  this  long  harangue 
without  believing  in  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  an  obvious  excuse  for  forcing  on  a 
tete-d-tete  walk  between  Samela  and  him¬ 
self.  If  a  telegram  really  had  to  be  sent, 
it  could  be  sealed  up,  and  the  inquiry 
made  by  letter.  He  looked,  while  the 
father  was  speaking,  at  the  girl,  and  he 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  change  in  her 
face  and  manner.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
seemed  nervous  and  hesitating,  as  if  she 
wished  to  say  something  and  did  not  dare  ; 
a  great  contrast  to  the  blithe  lady  of  a 
week  ago.  Gibbs  looked  inquiringly  at 
her,  thinking  she  might  make  some  excuse 
herself,  but  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
father  ;  so  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  say 
that  he  should  be  only  too  happy  to  be  of 
any  service  ;  and  then  the  two  passed  out 
of  the  lighted  room  into  the  twilight  road. 

His  first  feeling  was  one  of  hot  anger 
toward  Mr.  Prendergast.  ”  What  a  brute 
he  must  really  be,”  he  thought,  “  to  force 
the  girl  to  take  this  walk  with  me  to-night 
when  it  is  quite  plain  she  doesn’t  want  to 
come.  How  hateful  it  must  be  to  her  !” 
A  week  ago  he  would  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  such  a 
walk  :  he  could  have  at  any  rate  chatted 


away  in  a  natural  manner  and  amused  his 
companion  ;  and  now  he  racked  his  brains 
to  think  of  commonplaces  with  which  to 
pass  the  time. 

But  it  was  hard  for  him  to  think  of  such 
things  in  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in. 
For  what  had  been  at  first  mere  admira¬ 
tion  had  grown  into  love  ;  it  had  thriven 
on  opposition  ;  the  more  hopeless  it  had 
seemed  the  more  it  had  flourished,  and 
the  deeper  it  had  struck  into  his  heart.  It 
gave  a  sore  shock  to  his  honest  pride  to 
think  that  he  should  so  soon  have  become 
an  object  of  aversion  to  the  girl.  Min¬ 
gled  with  this  feeling  was  one  of  intense 
pity  for  his  unwilling  companion,  and  he 
swore  to  himself  that  he  would  bite  his 
tongue  out  before  he  would  say  one  word 
to  her  of  what  he  felt. 

Gibbs  made  some  remark  about  the 
night,  and  then  the  two  went  on  in 
silence.  Daylight  was  gone,  and  the 
moon  was  peeping  up  above  the  fir  wood 
which  covered  the  hill  in  front  of  them. 
The  air  was  warm  and  moist,  and  the 
larches  and  the  primroses,  which  grew 
here  close  up  to  the  heather,  made  it 
sweet.  It  was  such  a  night  as  might  well 
draw  out  the  boldness  of  a  shy  lover  or 
the  eloquence  of  a  silent  one.  Thousands 
such  would  be  abroad  at  that  time,  in 
crowded  cities  and  fresh  country  lanes  ; 
some  in  hope,  some  in  fear,  some  with 
happiness  before  them,  some,  as  he  was, 
miserable.  The  man  could  hardly  realize 
that  only  a  few  days  before  his  greatest 
anxiety  had  been  about  the  weather,  his 
greatest  trouble,  a  fish  getting  away.  He 
had  since  then  conjured  up  for  himself 
many  vivid  pictures  of  possible  happiness. 
A  week  ago,  if  the  realization  of  the 
brightest  of  them  had  been  a  matter  for 
himself  to  decide,  he  would  have  hesitated 
to  confirm  it ;  and  now,  some  cold  fate 
had  cut  the  string  on  which  he  found  too 
late  his  happiness  had  been  secured. 

Samela  answered  his  remarks  with 
monosyllables.  He  thought  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  try  and  force  on  a  conversation, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  walked  on  in 
silence  ;  but  at  last  this  silence  became 
oppressive  to  him  and  almost  unbearable. 
They  had  come  to  a  woody  bit  of  the  road 
which  lay  in  deep  shadow,  the  moonbeams 
not  yet  being  strong  enough  to  force 
themselves  through  the  firs.  Here  Samela 
stopped  suddenly.  Gibbs  thought  she 
must  have  dropped  something.  “  What 
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is  it  he  asked  going  close  to  her.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  person  can  plainly 
hear  the  beating  of  another’s  heart  ;  he 
heard  it  then.  A  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy  such  as  he  had  never  known 
before  came  over  him,  and — without  tak¬ 
ing  a  thought  of  what  he  was  doing — he 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  “  Samela  !” 
he  whispered. 

For  one  moment — for  one  moment — 
and  the  remembrance  of  that  short  passage 
of  time  will  thrill  him  till  he  dies — he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  pressure  was  returned. 
Then  she  started  from  his  grasp,  and 
sprang  from  him  half  across  the  road  ; 
her  breath  came  short  and  quick,  and  she 
seemed  to  shake  as  a  patient  does  in  an 
ague-fit. 

“  Samela  !”  he  cried  again,  frightened 
at  her  intense  agitation.  But  she  could 
not  speak,  and  the  thought  ran  through 
his  brain  that  he  had  been  ungenerous  in 
taking  advantage  of  her  as  he  had  done. 

“You  will  forgive  me  ?’  ’  he  asked  gen¬ 
tly.  “  I  will  never  offend  you  so  again. 
I  did  not  know  that  you  disliked  me — so 
much.” 

“  Oh  no  !  no  !  no  !”  cried  the  girl, 
and  her  wailing  voice  would  have  told 
him,  if  there  had  been  any  need  of  telling, 
whose  cry  it  was  he  had  heard  in  the  room 
at  the  inn.  “  It  is  not  that.  Go  on  !  go 
on  !  You  must  go  on  !  I  must  go  back  !” 
She  pointed  forward  and  then  herself 
turned  back. 

“  You  cannot  go  back  alone,”  exclaimed 
Gibbs  ;  “  I  must  go  with  you.  Nay,”  he 
went  on  as  she  shook  her  head  and  quick¬ 
ened  her  step,  “  I  will  not  speak  a  word, 
but  just  walk  behind  you.  Yon  will  trust 
me  to  do  that  ?”  I3ut  still  she  waved 
him  off  ;  he  advanced  toward  her  and 
then  she  began  to  run. 

“  Good  Heavens  !”  cried  Gibbs  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  “  what  have  I  done  to 
frighten  her  like  this  !” 

“  Do  not  follow  me  !”  she  implored  ; 
“  I  beg  you  !”  Then  John  Gibbs  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  watched 
the  shadowy  figure  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
blackness  beyond. 

Our  fisherman  was  in  a  poor  state  to 
consider  an  intricate  business  matter  the 
next  day.  The  lawyer  wondered  at  his 
absence  of  mind,  that  such  a  one  should 
have  been  chosen  for  so  important  a  trust. 
But  at  last  what  had  to  be  settled  was 
settled,  and  the  afternoon  found  him  hur¬ 


rying  back  as  fast  as  the  Highland  Rail¬ 
way  would  carry  him.  He  experienced 
in  Inverness  one  of  those  minor  calamities 
which  are  not  very  much  in  themselves, 
but  which,  when  great  misfortunes  happen 
to  be  absent,  come  and  do  their  best  to  em¬ 
bitter  our  lives.  In  a  word,  he  lost  his 
bunch  of  keys  and  had  to  have  his  port¬ 
manteau  cut  open.  The  loss  was  to  him 
inexplicable.  He  always  carried  them  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  he  had  felt  them 
there  after  leaving  the  inn,  rattling  against 
his  pipe.  Now,  as  may  easily  be  imag¬ 
ined,  bis  mind  was  too  heavily  burdened 
with  a  real  sorrow  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  thought  to  this  minor  trouble. 

Gibbs  looked  forward  with  great  appre¬ 
hension  to  his  return  to  the  inn.  He 
dreaded  meeting  Samela  ;  he  could  not 
imagine  on  what  footing  they  could  be 
now  ;  he  thought  that  she  must  have  re¬ 
sented  his  conduct  to  her  the  more  be¬ 
cause  he  was  as  it  were  her  guardian  that 
night ;  perhaps  she  imagined  that  the 
whole  affair  had  been  arranged  between 
her  father  and  himself.  At  all  events  he 
felt  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  how 
to  carry  himself  before  her.  And  still,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  the  man  had  some 
kind  of  a  feeling  that  all  might  come  right 
yet. 

The  landlord  was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
station,  and  as  they  drove  up  the  glen  was 
eloquent  on  the  glory  of  the  wedding 
which  had  taken  place  the  previous  day. 
Such  a  feast  !  so  many  carriages  !  so 
many  presents  !  and  such  a  good-looking 
bride  ! 

“  How  is  the  Professor’s  foot  ?”  asked 
Gibbs,  who  could  take  no  interest  in  brides 
that  day,  and  was  anxious  to  find  out  if 
the  landlord  had  noticed  anything  wrong. 

“  There’s  no  muckle  the  matter  with 
his  foot,  I’m  thinking,”  replied  the  land¬ 
lord  ;  “  at  any  rate  he’s  gone.” 

“  Gone  !”  cried  Gibbs. 

“Ay,”  replied  the  landlord,  “he  is 
that  He  went  off  in  a  great  hurry  to 
catch  the  first  train  this  morning.” 

“  And  his  daughter,  is  she  gone  ?” 
gasped  Gibbs. 

“  Gone  too,”  answered  the  driver 
cheerfully,  evidently  enjoying  the  sensa¬ 
tion  he  was  causing.  “  Indeed,  I  under¬ 
stand  it  was  on  her  account  they  went ; 
he  told  me  that  she  was  not  well,  and 
that  she  must  see  a  London  doctor  at 
once.”  And  as  the  worthy  man  said  this 
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he  turned  round  and  looked  hard  at  his 
companion. 

This  intelligence  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Gibbs.  How  gladly  now  would  he  have 
gone  through  the  meeting  he  had  dreaded 
so  much  !  Gone,  without  a  word  ’  for 
him  !  He  might  have  explained  things 
somehow.  What  must  she  have  thought 
of  him  ?  What  had  she  told  her  father  ? 
Of  course  the  illness  was  a  blind.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  there  might  be  a 
note  left  for  him,  from  the  Professor  ;  he 
did  not  expect  anything  from  Samela — 
but  there  was  nothing. 

The  place  looked  sadly  deserted  and 
lonely.  He  could  not  fish  that  evening  ; 
he  went  to  the  rock  where  Samela  had 
made  her  sketch  and  stared  long  at  the 
pool  ;  then  he  went  back  to  the  house  and 
took  out  her  handiwork  ;  he  felt  some 
queer  sort  of  satisfaction  in  touching  things 
that  she  had  touched.  So  short  a  time 
had  passed  since  her  joyous  presence  had 
lighted  up  that  room  ;  how  different  it 
seemed  then  !  He  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  his  books. 

The  next  day  he  fished,  and  came  to  a 
resolution,  which  was  to  go  south  at  once  ; 
his  month  was  nearly  up,  and  he  had  lost 
all  pleasure  in  the  river.  The  landlord 
understood  something  of  the  cause  which 
lost  him  his  guest,  and  indeed  far  and 
wide  the  gossips  were  at  work.  Accounts 
varied,  but  all  agreed  that  Gibbs  had  be¬ 
haved  extremely  badly  and  had  lost  his 
bride. 

He  had  left  some  money  in  the  big 
chest,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  it  out. 
It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  he  re¬ 
membered  the  loss  of  his  keys.  He  tried 
to  pick  the  lock  but  failed,  and  Archie, 
who  was  called  in,  had  no  greater  success  ; 
so  they  had  to  force  the  lid.  Gibbs  put 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  then  stood 
gazing  at  the  little  collection  of  volumes 
which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  ; 
now  it  pained  him  to  look  at  them. 

Of  a  sudden  he  saw  something  which 
made  him  start,  and  for  a  moment  disbe¬ 
lieve  the  sight  of  his  eyes.  There,  on  the 
top  of  a  book,  lay  his  bunch  of  keys,  the 
keys  which  he  had  had  in  his  hand  the 
night  he  walked  down  to  the  station  ! 
He  picked  them  up  and  examined  them, 
as  if  they  could  tell  him  something  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  quite  bright  and  fresh. 
By  what  legerdemain  or  diablerie  had 
those  keys  found  a  resting-place  there  ? 


It  was  an  unfathomable  mystery — a  mys¬ 
tery  which  it  seemed  to  him  could  never 
be  explained. 

Abstractedly  he  took  up  the  calf  bind¬ 
ing,  remembering  as  he  did  so  whose  hands 
had  touched  it  last.  It  seemed  strangely 
light ;  he  quickly  opened  it,  and  then  as 
quickly  let  it  fall — the  quarto  was  gone  ! 

Some  five  years  after  the  events  we  have 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  relate,  John 
Gibbs  was  sitting  alone  in  the  reading- 
room  of  a  northern  county  club  ;  he  was 
just  putting  down  the  Times,  when  the 
heading  of  a  paragraph  in  a  corner  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  as  follows  : 

High  Pbices  fob  Books  in  Amebica. — On 
Friday  last  the  library  of  the  late  John  Palmer 
of  New  York  was  disposed  of  by  public  auc¬ 
tion.  This  collection  was  especially  rich  in 
early  works  relating  to  America,  in  histories 
of  the  English  Counties,  and  in  early  dramatic 
works.  Mr.  Palmer  was  well  known  for  his 
enterprise  and  energy.  In  company  with  his 
daughter,  and  travelling  often  under  assumed 
names,  he  searched  all  over  Europe  for  rare 
books  ;  no  journey  was  too  long  for  him,  or 
price  too  high,  if  anything  he  wished  to  add 
to  his  collection  had  to  be  secured.  .  .  . 
Under  a  somewhat  acrid  exterior  lay  a  kind 
and  sympathetic  core.  By  his  death  many  of 
the  great  booksellers  of  London  and  Paris 
lose  a  munificent  customer.  .  .  .  There  were 
fine  copies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
folios— curiously  enough  the  first  was  want¬ 
ing.  But  the  great  glory  of  the  collection  were 
the  quartos,  which  have  been  allowed  to  be, 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  by  far  the 
finest  in  America — perhaps,  barring  those  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  at  Chatsworth  and 
Althorp— the  finest  in  the  world.  [Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  list  of  prices.]  The  greatest  ex¬ 
citement  was  reached  when  a  copy  of  Love's 
Labor’s  Lost  was  produced  by  the  auctioneer. 
No  one  seems  to  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  this  copy,  which  was  strange,  as  it  is  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  question  the  most  perfect 
copy  in  the  world.  Not  only  was  it  in  beauti¬ 
ful  condition  and  perfectly  uncut,  but  the  last 
ten  leaves  were  unopened— &  state  which  is,  we 
believe,  quite  unique.  It  measures  [so  many 
inches].  It  was  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
crimson  morocco  case,  without  lettering  on 
it,  made  for  another  work  by  the  English  Bed¬ 
ford.  This  most  precious  volume  was  sold 
for  $3900,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Van  der  Hagen,  of  Chicago. 

After  reading  this  paragraph  Gibbs  sat 
for  a  long  tinae  in  his  chair  quite  motion¬ 
less.  The  day  had  faded  away  outside, 
and  the  only  light  in  the  room  was  the 
warm  glow  of  the  fire.  He  sat  for  many 
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minutes  staring  into  it.  At  length  he  got 
up  to  go.  “  It  was  for  him,  not  for  her¬ 
self,”  he  muttered, — aud  something  very 


like  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek  on  to  the 
crisp  paper  below. — Macmillan' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


MUSIC  AND  FORM. 


Mrs.  Watts  Hughes,  of  the  well- 
known  Islington  Home  for  Little  Boys, 
contributes  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Century  an  exceedingly  interesting  ac¬ 
count,  accompanied  by  most  curious  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  of  the  “  voice- 
figures”  which  have  excited  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  scientific  and  musical  circles,  and 
which  were  first  publicly  described  in  a  let¬ 
ter  contributed  by  Mrs.  Bussell  Barrington 
to  the  Spectator  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  The  method  of  producing  the  figures 
is  extremely  simple.  On  a  thin  india- 
rubber  membrane,  stretched  across  the 
bottom  of  a  tube  of  sufficient  diameter  for 
the  purpose,  is  poured  a  small  quantity  of 
water  or  some  den.ser  liquid,  such  as 
glycerine,  and  into  this  liqirid  are  sprinkled 
a  few  grains  of  some  ordinary  solid  pig¬ 
ment.  A  note  of  music  is  then  sung  down 
the  tube  by  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  atoms  of  suspended  pigment 
arrange  themselves  in  a  definite  form, — 
many  of  the  forms  bearing  a  curious  re¬ 
semblance  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  Nature, — fiowers,  shells,  or 
trees.  After  the  note  has  ceased  to  sound, 
the  forms  remain,  and  the  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  given  in  the  Century  show  how 
wonderfully  accurate  is  the  lovely  mimicry 
of  the  image-making  music. 

Mrs.  Watts  Hughes’s  ”  voice-figures” 
are,  however,  interesting  not  merely  as 
curiosities,  or  even  as  things  of  beauty, 
but  as  suggestions  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  sound  and  form  may  be  more  intri¬ 
cate  and  intimate  than  has  heretofore  been 
supposed  even  by  the  most  careful  and  en¬ 
terprising  investigators.  “  I  must  say,” 
writes  the  experimenter  herself,  “  that  as 
day  by  day  I  have  gone  on  singing  into 
shape  these  peculiar  forms,  and,  stepping 
out  of  doors,  have  seen  their  parallels  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  fiowers,  ferns,  and  trees  around 
me  ;  and  again,  as  I  have  watched  the  lit¬ 
tle  heaps  in  the  formation  of  the  floral  fig¬ 
ures  gather  themselves  up  and  then  shoot 
out  their  petals,  just  as  a  flower  springs 
from  the  swollen  bud — the  hope  has  come 
to  me  that  these  humble  experiments  may 


afford  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
Nature’s  production  of  her  own  beautiful 
forms,  and  may  thereby  aid  in  some  slight 
degree  the  revelation  of  another  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  the  organized  universe  that, 
we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ,  took  its  shape 
at  the  voice  of  God.”  There  is  nothing 
in  this  hope  which  is  unreasonable  or 
fantastic  ;  but  the  voice-figures  are  not  less 
suggestive  from  another  point  of  view,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  seem  to  provide  one  more 
instance  of  the  many  fulfilments  by  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  of  what  may  be  ealled  the 
prophecies  of  poetry, — those  utterances  in 
which  the  poets  have  seemed  impelled  to 
assign  to  the  short-lived  harmonies  and 
melodies  of  music  the  permanence  of  ma¬ 
terial  form. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  utter¬ 
ances  is  to  be  found  in  Browning’s  noble 
“  Abt  Vogler.”  The  musician  who 
speaks  has  been  improvising  upon  his  in¬ 
strument,  and  the  last  notes  die  away,  ap¬ 
parently  into  an  abyss  of  nothingness,  fioin 
which  they  can  never  be  recalled.  The 
emotion  of  the  moment,  in  which  triumph 
fades  into  sadness,  expresses  itself  in  a  so¬ 
liloquy  which,  beginning  in  a  sad  minor 
key,  rises  into  a  confident  pa;an  of  exult¬ 
ant  assurance.  Why,  he  asks,  should  not 
his  brave  structure  of  music  have  the  tangi¬ 
ble  permanence  of  that  palace  which  rose 
into  being  as  Solomon  named  the  ineffable 
Name  ? — 

“  Would  it  might  tarry  like  his,  this  beautiful 
building  of  mine, 

This  which  my  keys  in  a  crowd  pressed  and 
importuned  to  raise  ! 

Ah,  one  and  all,  how  they  helped,  would  dis¬ 
part  now  and  now  combine. 

Zealous  to  hasten  the  work,  heighten  their 
master  his  praise.  ” 

But  it  will  not  stay  ;  even  as  he  speaks  it 
is  gone  ;  and  ”  the  good  tears  start”  for 
the  creation  of  beauty  that  has  been,  and 
will  be  no  more  forever, — the  lovely  struc¬ 
ture  of  sound  which,  while  it  lasted,  had 
such  an  impressive  reality  that  he  “  scarce 
can  say  that  he  feared,  that  he  even  gave 
it  a  thought,  that  the  gone  thing  was  to 
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go.’  ’  And  yet,  can  it  be  ?  The  soul  of 
the  musician  rises  in  revolt,  and  affirms 
the  eternity  which  the  sense  denies.  He 
turns  to  God,  builder  and  maker  of  houses 
not  made  with  hands,  and  joy  is  born  again 
of  the  glad  confidence  that,  so  long  as  God 
lives,  “  there  shall  never  be  one  lost  good, 
what  was  shall  live  as  before,”  that — 

“  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of 
good  shall  exist, 

Rot  its  semblance,  but  itself  ;  no  beauty,  nor 
good,  nor  power 

Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives 
for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an 
hour." 

This  thought  of  some  soul  of  permanence 
behind  the  apparent  transience  of  musical 
sound  has  again  and  again  found  utterance. 
It  provided  a  motive  for  Miss  Procter’s 
lyric,  “  The  Lost  Chord  it  is  hinted  at 
in  that  passage  in  the  “  Idylls  of  the 
King”  where  the  Seer,  speaking  to  young 
Gareth  and  his  companions  of  the  magical 
city  of  Camelot,  says  : — 

“  For  truly  as  thou  sayest,  a  Fairy  King 
And  Fairy  Queens  have  built  the  city,  son  ; 
They  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain-cleh 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in  hand, 
And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 
***** 

For  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 

They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 

And  therefore  built  forever.” 

The  thought  is  expressed  once  more  with 
lofty  eloquence  in  Cardinal  Newman’s  great 
Oxford  sermon  on  ‘‘  The  Theory  of  De¬ 
velopment  in  Christian  Doctrine.”  The 
preacher  said: — ‘‘Take  another  example 
of  an  outward  and  earthly  form  or  econ¬ 
omy,  under  which  great  wonders  unknown 
seem  to  be  typified — I  mean  musical 
sounds,  as  they  are  exhibited  most  perfectly 
in  instrumental  harmony.  There  are  seven 
notes  in  the  scale  ;  make  them  fourteen  ; 
yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so  vast  an  en¬ 
terprise  !  What  science  brings  so  much 
out  of  so  little  ?  Out  of  what  poor  ele¬ 
ments  does  some  great  master  create  his 
new  world  !  Shall  we  say  that  all  this  ex¬ 
uberant  inventiveness  is  a  mere  ingenuity 
or  trick  of  art,  like  some  fashion  of  the 
day,  without  reality,  without  meaning  ? 
...  Is  it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible 
evolution  and  disposition  of  notes,  so  rich 
yet  so  simple,  so  intricate  yet  so  regulated, 
so  various  yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a 
mere  sound  which  is  gone  and  perishes  ? 
Nxw  SxBixs. — VoL.  LIV.,  No  1. 


Can  it  be  that  those  mysterious  stirrings  of 
heart,  and  keen  emotions,  and  strange 
yearnings  after  we  know  not  what,  and 
awful  impressions  from  we  know  not 
whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us  by  what 
is  unsubstantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and 
begins  and  ends  in  itself  ?  It  is  not  so  ! 
It  cannot  be.” 

Nothing  surely  could  well  be  plainer  than 
that  Mr.  Browning,  Miss  Procter,  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  Cardinal  Newman  have,  to 
say  the  least,  felt  the  imaginative  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  thought  that  there  is  in  music 
a  permauent  element, — a  something  which 
does  not  pass  when  the  sounds  cease  to 
vibrate  upon  the  tympanum,  but  which  en¬ 
dures  forever. 

We  think  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
merely  fanciful  speculation  to  regard  these 
voice-figures,  which  reveal  musical  sounds 
in  an  apprehensible  embodiment  of  form, 
as  an  indication  of  the  reality  and  nature 
of  this  permanence.  If,  in  certain  arti¬ 
ficially  provided  conditions,  music  mani¬ 
fests  itself  as  form,  is  not  this  a  hint  that 
form,  which  involves  a  certain  substan¬ 
tiality,  must  be  of  its  very  essence  ?  The 
word  ‘‘  substantiality”  has,  indeed,  too 
much  materialism  of  suggestion  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  ;  but  no  better  word  is 
available.  Form,  as  an  attribute  of  sub¬ 
stance,  is  apprehended  most  surely  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  wave-theories  of 
sound  and  light  demonstrate  what  had  long 
been  tentatively  believed  without  demon¬ 
stration, — that  of  this  sense  our  senses  of 
hearing  and  seeing  are  but  finer  and  subtler 
manifestations.  From  this  fact  comes  the 
obvious  inference  that,  just  as  the  finer 
tact  of  hearing  is  in  essence  one  with  the 
grosser  sensibility  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  touch,  so  the  objects  apprehended 
by  the  former  have  probably,  like  those 
apprehended  by  the  latter,  a  real  substance, 
and  therefore  a  real  form.  Indeed,  we 
have  all  had  sensible  experiences  of  this 
essential  identity  of  hearing  and  feeling 
which  must  have  suggested  to  many  the 
hypothesis  of  a  similar  identity  of  the 
causes  producing  the  diverse  but  allied 
sensations.  When  an  artillery  review  is 
going  on,  we  cannot  only  hear  the  can¬ 
nonade,  but  feel  the  quiver  of  the  glass  in 
the  window  ;  if  we  approach  a  church  in 
which  the  organ  is  being  played,  we  are 
often  conscious  of  the  trembling  of  the 
ground  some  few  instants  before  the  wave 
of  pure  sound  breaks  upon  the  sense  o{ 
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hearing.  Beethoven,  after  becoming  per-  inadequate  utterance  of  a  dimly  discerned 
fectly  deaf,  retained  some  strange  physical  truth  ? 

susceptibility  which  apprised  him  of  the  And  if  this  be  so,  may  it  not  also  be  that 
fact  that  music  was  being  performed,  and  the  strains  which  present  themselves  to  our 
we  have  heard  of  an  old  gentleman  whose  hearing  as  sound  may  to  more  finely  en- 
deaf ness  was  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  great  dowed  natures — natures  embodying  our 
composer,  but  who  was  able — if  the  word  vague  conception  of  angelic  existence — 
may  be  allowed — to  “  hear”  perfectly  the  present  itself  as  vision  of  substantial  reali- 
music  of  a  pianoforte  against  the  wooden  ties  ?  If  the  notes  produced  by  Mrs. 
framework  of  which  he  pressed  the  palm  Watts  Hughes  suffice  to  group  her  floating 
of  his  hand.  If,  then,  music  be  appre-  pigments  into  shapes  of  “  weird  caverns  at 
bended  by  a  subtle  sense  of  touch — that  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  full  of  beautifully 
sense  by  means  of  which  we  know  the  colored  fancy  sea-anemones  and  mussel- 
forms  and  boundaries  of  things — there  is  shells,  headless  snakes,  and  fairy-cups,  and 
nothing  inherently  irrational  in  the  thought  mossy  entanglements  of  bud  and  leaf-like 
that  musical  combinations  may  have  forms  form,”  the  imagination  does  not  find  it 
and  boundaries  of  their  own  which,  though  impossible  to  accept  the  belief  that  the 
now  inapprehensible  by  us,  would  at  once  congregated  harmonies  of  Handel  and 
be  made  apprehensible  by  perhaps  a  very  Beethoven  and  Wagner  live  as  forms  of 
slight  extension  of  the  gamut  of  normal  splendor — as  lofty  mountain  summits,  as 
sensation.  The  sea-waves  leave  upon  the  towered  and  templed  cities,  as  great  ex¬ 
beach  a  sharply  outlined  tide-mark  ;  must  pansesof  luxuriant  forest — in  the  vision  of 
not  the  waves  of  harmony  and  melody  leave  clearer  eyes  than  ours  ;  and  that  when  the 
as  clear  and  sharp  an  outline  on  the  shore  last  chord  of  Abt  Vogler’s  improvisation 
of  ether  over  which  they  roll  ?  To  speak  seemed  to  die  upon  the  air,  he  had  really 
of  the  “  shape”  of  a  symphony  or  an  ora-  put  the  top  stone  upon  a  palace  as  beauti- 
torio  sounds  fantastic  ;  but  may  not  such  ful  and  enduring  as  that  reared  by  the 
speech  be  merely  a  crude  and  necessarily  magic  of  Solomon. — Spectator. 
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I.  tary  presence.  Or  perhaps  there  was  an 

outstretched  darkness  on  one  side  of  the 
Richard  Pelse  was  the  chemist.  The  heavens  :  then  a  star  :  then  again  out- 
suburb  was  near  the  “Angel;”  at  the  stretched  darkness — the  life  of  the  shop 
top  of  the  City  Road  ;  on  the  confines  of  and  the  suburb. 

Islington.  There  he  led  his  prosaic  life —  Richard  Pelse  was  one  of  those  poor 
getting  old,  and  a  bachelor.  But  into  the  men  who  are  born  cultivated  :  one  of  the 
prosaic  years — years  before  Islington —  cultivated  who  are  born  poor.  You  had 
there  had  burst  once  the  moment  of  Ro-  only  to  look  at  him  now,  across  the  coun- 
mance.  Then  his  shop  was  near  Oxford  ter  and  the  ranged  tooth-powder  pots — to 
Street.  Into  the  sitting-room  over  it  there  see  the  clear  cut  head,  against  its  back- 
had  come,  one  evening,  for  an  hour,  the  ground  of  dry  drug  jars  and  Latin-labelled 
lady  of  his  dream.  Unexpectedly  ;  sud-  drawers — “  Alumens”  —  “  Flor  :  Sul  ;” 
denly.  She  had  drawn  her  chair,  by  his  “Pot:  Bitar;”  “Cap:  Papav” — to 
own,  to  the  fire.  They  had  sat  together  know  that  he  was  individual.  A  sympa- 
80  ;  and  he  had  been  happy.  She  had  giv-  thetic  spectator  might  call  him  original  ; 
en  him  his  tea  ;  had  opened  his  piano  ;  an  unsympathetic,  eccentric.  What  fires 
had  played,  a  while,  Xaver  Scharwenka’s  burnt  in  the  brownness  of  his  quick,  keen, 
wild  music  ;  had  kissed  him  once  ;  and  restless  eyes  ?  What  had  left  his  face — 
had  gone  away.  not  yet  really  old — topped  with  a  mass  of 

Perhaps  his  years  before  and  after  had  silvery-white  hair  ?  There  were  the  deli- 
seemed  at  times  two  deserts,  divided  by  cate  features,  decisive  and  refined  ;  the 
that  living  stream  which  was  her  momen-  nose  aquiline,  the  kindly  mouth  with  ner- 
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voas  movement  at  its  corners.  And,  again, 
the  hands, — thin  and  white  and  long  ;  with 
fingers  and  thumbs  turning  back  prodig¬ 
iously  :  flexible,  subtle,  sensitive.  And 
the  spare  flgure,  still  quite  straight,  dressed 
in  the  black  frock-coat  of  his  business 
hours.  Original  or  eccentric  :  a  man 
whom  men  and  women  looked  at  :  either 
liked  or  feared. 

At  home  for  years  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  Angel,  he  had  all  his  life  been  a 
Londoner.  Energy  and  diligence  he  had 
had  from  his  boyhood,  but  country  color 
had  never  come  into  his  cheeks  ; '  no  robust¬ 
ness  of  the  sea’s  giving,  into  his  frame. 
All  his  pursuits  were  of  the  town — and 
nearly  all  his  recollections.  His  mother 
was  a  widowed  little  news-agent — a  with¬ 
ered  woman,  once  pretty  and  vivacious — 
who  kept,  when  he  was  a  child  and  a  lad, 
her  news-shop  in  a  by-way,  two  doors  from 
North  Audley  Street.  His  father  ?  He 
never  knew  him. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  his 
mother  died,  and  a  customer  of  theirs,  a 
druggist  of  the  quarter,  took  him  as 
“  useful  boy.”  Had  he  ever  changed  and 
risen  so  far  afterward  as  to  be  a  famous 
physician,  it  would  have  been  told  of  him, 
in  pride,  or  as  astonishing,  that  he  had 
been  an  errand  boy  only.  As  it  was,  he 
had  in  fact  been  that,  but  something  be¬ 
sides.  He  was  so  intelligent  that  gradually 
he  had  got  into  all  the  work  of  the  shop. 
He  was  civil,  and  comely  too.  From  sell¬ 
ing  things  behind  the  counter,  he  was 
ut  into  the  dispensary.  He  educated 
imself  ;  he  passed  his  examinations  ;  he 
became  an  assistant  who  was  entirely 
necessary  ;  then  he  became  a  partner.  At 
thirty-five  he  was  a  prosperous  man  and 
alone  ;  the  shop’s  earlier  master  having  re¬ 
tired.  For  Richard  Pelse,  before  that 
happened,  there  had  been  twenty  years  of 
progress,  and  of  self-denial  ;  no  doubt  of 
satisfactory,  but  of  unremitting  work. 
Then  he  allowed  himself  a  holiday,  and 
with  a  valise  by  his  side  and  a  “  Bae¬ 
deker”  in  his  pocket,  started  for  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Savoy. 

11. 

Mr.  Pelse  had  made  more  than  half  his 
tour  and  had  got  over  his  surprises,  the 
sense  of  all  that  was  strange,  when  he 
found  himself,  one  Sunday,  arrived  at 
Aix-les-Bains  for  two  days’  rest,  and  for 
the  charm  of  its  beauty.  He  stayed  at  the 


Hotel  Venat.  Though  a  tradesman,  he  had 
'tact  as  well  as  education  ;  various  interests 
and  real  kindliness.  He  could  mix  quite 
easily  with  ‘‘  his  betters” — found  his 
“  betters”  much  more  his  equals  than  his 
neighbors  had  been.  At  the  Venat,  an 
argument  with  an  English  chaplain  brought 
him  into  contact  with  a  family  of  three — 
Colonel  Image,  a  military  politician,  very 
well  connected,  and  busy  in  the  House  ; 
and  his  wife,  who  was  above  all  things 
fashionable  ;  and  his  daughter,  who  was 
blonde  and  nineteen. 

Richard  Pelse  must  certainly  then,  with 
all  his  earlier  deficiencies  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,  have  been  picturesque,  and  almost 
elegant,  as  well  as  interesting.  The  im¬ 
pulsive  Miss  Image  found  him  so.  In  the 
garden,  from  his  ground-floor  bedroom, 
there  had  been  a  vision  of  a  tall  white  fig¬ 
ure,  of  floating  muslin,  of  pale  colored 
hair.  Nearer,  there  were  seen  dancing 
eyes,  large  and  gray,  and  a  mouth  that 
was  Cupid’s  bow.  At  table  d'hdte  there 
was  heard  the  voice  that  he  liked  best,  and 
liked  at  once.  A  voice  ?  Hardly.  An 
instrument  of  music.'  You  listened  to  it 
as  to  a  well-used  violin. 

In  the  drawing-room  he  got  into  talk 
with  her.  Was  she  not,  unexpectedly, 
the  ideal  realized  ? — the  lady  of  the  dream 
of  all  his  youth. 

But  that  night  he  reflected  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them.  He  was  no  ambi¬ 
tious  snob,  scheming  for  marriage  in  a 
sphere  not  his.  The  distance — the  dis¬ 
tance  !  No,  there  could  never  be  mar¬ 
riage,  or,  his  career  must  change  first. 
Should  he  leave  to-morrow,  and  forget  the 
encounter  ?  Should  he  enjoy  her  for  two 
days,  and  forget  her  then  instead,  or  hug 
the  memory  ?  At  all  events,  he  did  not 

go- 

And  on  both  sides,  in  the  short  two 
days — prolonged  to  three  and  four — there 
was  interest  and  fascination.  Perhaps  he 
should  have  told  her  father  who  he  was. 
Instead  of  it,  he  told  her.  There  was  a 
recoil  then — and  it  might  have  saved  them. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
convenances — nineteen.’but  bred  in  society 
— was  suddenly  uppermost.  Nothing 
more  could  be  said  to  him,  and  she  would 
mention  to  her  mother  as  a  piece  of  gossip 
to  be  heard  and  forgotten — as  the  funny 
adventure  of  travelling  and  of  chance  ac¬ 
quaintance — that  the  man  was  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  a  chemist ;  might  have  sold  her 
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Hponges,  nail  brushes,  eaa  de  Cologne. 
Then  the  simplicity,  the  naturalness, 
warmth,  impulsiveness — which  were  in  her 
too — came  uppermost  in  their  turn.  She 
would  tell  none  of  that.  She  would  keep 
him  to  herself,  for  the  time  at  least — him 
and  his  secret.  There  was  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion,  strong  and  unquestionable.  Elective 
affinities.  And  such  things  had  their 
rights. 

Wilful  and  independent — it  seemed  so 
then — she  laid  herself  out  to  be  with  him. 
Mrs.  Image  was  indolent,  physically.  In 
the  morning  the  military  politician  was 
wont  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber  of  a  man 
of  science  who  was  great  on  the  healing 
waters  ;  later  in  the  day  he  was  borne 
from  the  Bath  House,  closely  muffied,  in 
a  curtained  chair,  and  put  to  bed  till 
dinner-time  at  the  hotel.  He  was  not 
seriously  ill,  however,  and  the  treatment, 
which  had  begun  a  fortnight  before  Rich¬ 
ard  Pelse’s  arrival,  would  now  soon  be 
over.  Anyhow  their  opportunities  were 
numbered.  There  was  an  end  to  meetings 
— chance  meetings, after  all,  though  wished 
for  on  both  sides — at  noon,  under  the 
shade  of  the  grouped  trees  in  a  sun-smit¬ 
ten  park  encircled  by  the  mountains  ;  at 
night,  amid  the  soft  illuminations  of  the 
Villa  des  Fleurs,  whither  Miss  Image  was 
chaperoned  ;  again  at  breakfast  time,  when 
almost  from  the  open  windows  of  the  hotel 
could  be  discerned,  here  and  there,  be¬ 
tween  luxuriant  foliage,  gold  and  green — 
beyond  the  richness  of  walnut  and  chestnut 
branch,  beyond  the  vines,  beyond  the  pop¬ 
lar  marshes  and  the  sunny  fields — a  level 
flash  of  turquoise,  which  was  the  Lac  de 
Bourget. 

“  We  go  to-night,”  said  Beatrice, 
meeting  Mr.  Pelse  by  the  Roman  Arch, 
when  she  had  deposited  her  father  for  his 
last  consultation. 

“  Should  I  speak  to  Colonel  Image  ?” 
he  urged,  almost  hopelessly. 

“  I  was  mad  for  you  to  do  it ;  but  you 
never  must.  Nothing  could  possibly  come 
of  it  but  harm.  You  must  be  loyal  and 
obey  me.  There  is  not  the  very  ghost  of 
a  chance  for  us.  .  .  .  Oh  !  you  won’t 
think  of  me  very  long.  You  have  your 
own  life,  you  know  ;  and  I  must  have 
mine.  Silly,  silly  lovers  !  I  might  wait ; 
but  then  it  could  never,  never  be.  Dick  ! 
— forget  me  !” 

And  in  England  we  live  almost  in  the 
next  street,”  he  said  to  her.  **  There  is 
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nothing  but  class  that  divides  us.  I  have 
done  something  already,  if  you  recollect 
how  I  began.  I  could  do  more,  and  go  a 
good  deal  further.  You  are  the  first  lady 
I  ever  talked  to,  intimately.  You  would 
change  me — you  would  bring  me  up  to 
you.” 

“  There  is  nothing  in  me  to  bring  you 
up  to,  Dick.  Think  how  young  I  am  !  I 
am  a  little  fool,  who  happened  to  take  a 
fancy  to  you.  Pretty,  am  I  ?  But  a  little 
fool,  after  all.  You  treated  me  so  gravely 
and  so  well.  I  had  been  flattered  often 
enough.  And  I  was  mad  to  be  respected. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  chivalry  left.  ... 
Yourrespect  was  flattery,  too.  .  .  .  Here 
is  ray  photograph,  because  I  trust  you. 
But  forget  me,  forget  me  !  My  last  word. 
Take  my  hand.  And  good-by  !” 

He  took  her  hands — both  of  them — and 
so  saw  the  last  of  her.  And,  by  another 
train,  he  too  went  back  to  London,  to  the 
chemist’s  shop. 

It  was  curious,  at  first,  to  think,  as  he 
was  making  up  prescriptions,  or  giving 
them  to  his  assistants,  that  she  was  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  that  pestle  and  mortar  ; 
almost  within  sight  of  the  green  and  red 
and  straw-colored  jars  that  stood  in  his 
shop  window  and  were  the  sign  of  his 
calling.  His  shop  was  in  Orchard  Street ; 
their  house  in  Manchester  Square.  Once, 
did  she  pass  the  shop  ?  Once,  when  he 
was  on  the  Oxford  Street  pavement,  was 
that  she,  borne  along  in  a  Victoria  ? 

But  gradually  he  was  training  himself  to 
forget  all  that.  He  was  loyal,  obedient — 
was  accepting  the  inevitable.  Was  it  not 
a  chance  fancy  ?  Was  it  not  in  sheer  im¬ 
pulsiveness — in  recognition  of  he  wondered 
what  in  him,  besides  the  deepest  admiration 
— that  she  had  flung  him  her  confidence  ; 
honored  him  by  liking  ?  Could  that  last 
with  her  ?  Could  it  anyhow  have  lasted  ? 
Probably  he  would  never  see  her  again. 
Might  he  not  one  day  console  himself  ? — 
he  once  half  whispered.  No — it  could 
never  be  that.  He  was  so  dainty  about 
women  ;  he  was  so  particular — he  either 
wanted  nothing,  or  exacted  so  much — the 
experience  of  a  rapid  fascination  would 
never  be  repeated.  He  was  an  idealist — 
of  those  who  want,  in  women,  a  picture 
and  a  vision  :  not  a  housekeeper. 

III. 

The  autumn  dragged  along.  Pelse  had 
acquired  from  America  the  rights  to  an 
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exclusive  sale  of  a  particular  preparation  of 
the  Hypophosphites,  and  the  Society 
doctors — the  men  who  had  charge  of 
Royalty  and  of  over-tasked  celebrities,  of 
smart  people,  and  of  the  very  rich — had 
taken  to  recommend  it.  The  extra  work 
which  that  involved  made  him  very  busy, 
and  his  own  more  accustomed  work,  in  all 
its  thousand  details,  was  done  at  his  shop 
with  such  a  singular  nicety — of  which  he 
of  course  was  the  inspirer — that  the  shop 
was  more  and  more  frequented. 

Winter  succeeded  to  autumn.  A  thick 
fog  had  lain  for  days  over  Orchard  Street. 
Then  there  came  a  little  snow.  But  in  the 
parlor  over  the  shop — with  the  three  win¬ 
dows  closely  curtained — one  could  have 
forgetfulness  of  weather.  There  was  the 
neat  fireplace  ;  the  little  low  tea-table  ;  a 
bookcase  in  which  Pelse — before  that  crit¬ 
ical  event  at  Aix-les-Bains — had  been  put¬ 
ting,  gradually,  first  editions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Poets  ;  a  cabinet  of  china,  in  which — 
but  always  before  Aix-les-Bains — he  had 
taken  to  accumulate  some  pretty  English 
things  of  whitest  paste  or  finest  painting  : 
a  Worcester  cup,  with  its  exotic  birds,  its 
lasting  gold,  its  scale-blue  ground,  like 
lapis  lazuli  or  sapphire  ;  a  Chelsea  figure  ; 
something  from  Swansea  ;  white  plates  of 
Nantgarw,  bestrewn  with  Billingsley’s  pink 
gray  roses,  of  which  he  knew  the  beauty, 
the  free  artistic  touch.  How  the  things 
had  lost  interest  for  him  !  “  From  the 

moment,”  says  some  French  art  critic, 
“  that  a  woman  occupies  me,  my  collec¬ 
tion  does  not  exist.”  And  many  a  woman 
may  lay  claim  to  occupy  a  French  art  critic  ; 
only  one  had  occupied  Richard  Pelse. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  December,  when 
Pelse  was  in  the  sitting-room,  tired  with 
the  day’s  labors,  and  not  particularly  happy 
with  the  evening  newspapers — for,  apart 
from  any  causes  of  private  discontent,  the 
Pall  Mall  had  told  him  that  our  upper 
classes  were  unworthy  of  confidence,  and 
from  the  St.  James’ s  he  had  gathered  that 
even  the  lower  could  scarcely  boast  com¬ 
plete  enlightenment — it  was  on  an  evening 
in  December,  when  the  chemist  was  so 
circumstanced,  that  his  neat  servant,  open¬ 
ing  the  door  of  the  parlor,  held  it  back 
for  the  entrance  of  a  veiled  tall  lady. 
“Miss  Image,”  said  the  servant,  for  the 
name  had  been  frankly  given  her. 

The  servant  vanished.  Richard  Pelse 
rose  from  his  seat,  with  his  heart  beating. 
The  tall  lady  was  standing  there  with  lifted 


arms,  detaching  veil  and  the  broad  velvet 
hat ;  a  minute  afterward,  laying  aside  her 
furs  and  her  warm  wraps,  the  glowing  face 
of  a  swift  walker  in  the  winter  weather 
was  made  visible  :  the  blonde  head,  the 
slim  and  straight  and  rounded  figure  had 
got  up  to  the  fireplace.  She  put  her  hand 
out  toward  Richard  Pelse.  He  took  it, 
exclaimed  to  her,  by  her  name  :  nothing 
more — “  Beatrice  !” — wheeled  a  chair  to 
the  fire.  And  down  she  sat. 

“Yes.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
have  passed  the  place  so  often.  I  wrs 
mad  to  see  you.  They  are  gone  into  the 
country  on  a  visit.  I  could  manage  it  to¬ 
night.”  She  looked  (]uite  good  and  sweet 
and  serious —passionate  it  might  be,  as  well 
as  young,  but,  at  all  events,  no  intriguing 
Miss.  Strange — the  intuitive  trust  she  had 
in  him,  to  come  there  so  !  “  Perhaps  yon 

can  give  me  some  tea  ?” 

He  flew  downstairs  to  order  it — a  bell’s 
summons  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  and  would  have  given  no  vent 
to  his  delight.  Ten  minutes  after,  it  was 
in  front  of  the  fire.  The  lamp  was  jui^t 
behind  her.  Might  he  be  calm  now  ; 
might  he  be  excited  ?  Might  he  be  par¬ 
alyzed  with  astonishment  ?  She  was  so 
quiet  and  so  bright,  he  was  made  quiet  too. 
She  sat  there  as  in  an  old  and  daily  place 
— the  blonde  head,  the  eyes,  the  figure’s 
lines.  He  was  so  happy.  Suddenly  his 
house  was  made  a  home. 

“  How  have  you  been  ?  How  are 
you  ?”  But  before  he  answered,  he  had 
given  her  a  stool,  respectfully  :  had  put  a 
cushion  at  her  head.  “  How  good  of 
you  !’  ’  she  said,  with  her  gray  eyes  very 
beautiful  :  thanking  him  for  his  mental  at¬ 
titude  :  not  for  his  cushion  and  his  storl. 

“  Well,  you  know,  I  have  been  trying 
to  forget  you.  Have  you  changed  your 
mind?”  She  gazed  into  the  fire.  “Has 
the  time  come  for  me  to  speak  ?”  he 
continued.  His  chair  was  close  beside 
hers.  “  Why  did  you  come  here  ?” 

‘  ‘  I  suppose  I  felt  you  cared  about  me. 
And  I  was  sick  of  not  coming.  I  suppose 
I  felt  vou  were  a  friend.  No,  I  don’t 
think  I  have  changed  my  mind  at  all. 
But  I  am  one  of  the  girls  who  can  do  mad 
things.  And  girls  who  can  do  mad  things, 
once  or  twice  in  their  lives  at  all  events, 
are  commoner — much  commoner — than 
proper  people  think.  So  here  I  am  ! 
’Tisn’t  wonderful.  Father  and  mother  aie 
at  Lord  Sevenoak’s.” 
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His  brow  clouded.  Again,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  with  emphasis,  the  difficulty  of 
class.  Difficult  f  Impossible,  was  it  not  ? 
Yet  this  was  what  he  said  : — 

“You  will  come  again  ?  And  one  day 
I  will  speak.  Beatrice,  Beatrice, — I  am 
yours  !  Have  it  as  you  will — it  shall  all  be 
as  you  will — but  you  know  that  you  can 
never  go  away  for  good.” 

“  If  you  are  nice  to  me,  very  likely  I 
shall  come  ever  so  many  times.  I  can’t 
stay  very  long  to-night.  There — my  cup. 
Ah  !  'you  have  got  a  piano  ?  Whose  is 
it?” — opening  it — “A  Bechstein.  Sit 
still  there.  I  will  play.” 

She  tried  the  instrument  a  moment, 
first.  Certain  chords.  Then,  with  turned 
head,  she  waited  silently  :  was  making  her 
choice.  For,  whatever  it  was,  it  would 
have  to  be  from  memory.  There  was  not 
a  single  music  book. 

In  a  minute,  she  had  chosen.  It  was  a 
plunge  into  a  weird  wild  dance.  .  .  . 
“  Yon  know  whose  that  is  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Polish.  Xaver  Scharwenka’s.  Now 
the  same  again,  and  then  another.  ”  And 
they  were  played,  and  then  she  rose  from 
the  piano.  “  My  cloak,  please.  Thank 
you.” 

He  went  to  the  window  curtain  :  listened 
for  the  rumble  of  the  street,  for  all  the  city 
was  about  them — they  two.  But  the 
noises  of  the  town  had  ceased. 

“  Snowing  fast  !”  he  said,  coming  back 
from  the  red  curtains,  “  Can  you  go  ?” 

“  It  is  only  two  minutes’  walk,”  she 
answered.  “  And  I  don't  quite  think  I 
see  them  cheeking  me.  Besides,  I  will 
find  some  excuse  or  other  for  wet  things. 
O  !  You  think  me  mean.  You  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  prevarications.  But  prevarica¬ 
tions  give  me  to  you.”  Her  smile  would 
have  melted  mountains.  “Thank  you” 
— near  the  door.  “  I  suppose  I  shall 
come  back  many  times.  Dick  !  I  feel 
like  it.”  He  looked  enraptured.  She 
put  her  hand  out,  and  he  took  it.  Always 
respectful,  reverential,  he  had  had  an 
angel’s  visit.  From  the  Heavens,  down 
into  Orchard  Street,  what  divine,  un¬ 
dreamt  of,  guest  !  “  0  !  but  you  wor¬ 

ship  me  too  much,'"  she  said.  She 
brushed  his  cheek  with  her  lips,  and  her 
hand  stayed  in  his. 

“You  must  comeback  many  times,” 
be  almost  gasped.  For  all  his  manhood 
yearned  for  her.  And  she  was  gone — and 
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gone  as  much  as  the  last  note  of  Schar¬ 
wenka’s  wild  music. 

For  she  never  came  back.  The  voice, 
the  figure’s  lines,  the  blonde  head,  and  the 
eyes,  and  the  mouth  that  was  Cupid’s  bow 
— no’more  in  Richard  Pelse’s  sitting-room. 
A  flirt,  was  she  ?  Heartless  ? — changeable  ? 
— a  child  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  For  weeks, 
he  waited.  Then,  a  short  letter.  “0.' 
Dick :  It  is  of  no  use,  you  know.  You’ll 
have  to  forgive  me,  because  I  was  wrong 
and  rush.  Only,  Dick,  understand  that  it 
is  all  over.  I  could  never  do  that  again. 
If  I  say  I  owe  Father  and  Mother  some¬ 
thing,  you  know  Dm  not  a  fraud — you 
know  I  mean  it.  After  all,  we  should 
never  have  done  together.  Yet,  I  love  you. 
Think  of  me  kindly.  Good-by!  ” 

And  she  kept  her  word,  and  it  was  over. 
No  lamplight  welcomed  her ;  nor  fire 
gleamed  for  her  ;  nor  chairs  were  placed 
again  on  the  cosey  hearth,  for  two.  And, 
in  the  closed  piano,  there  slept,  forever, 
Scharwenka’s  wild  music. 

IV. 

But  Pelse  had  to  move  from  Orchard 
Street.  Change  of  scene ;  change  of 
people.  And  good-by — with  all  his  heart 
— to  the  fashionable  custom — to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  elegant  who  reminded  him  of 
Her,  though  with  a  difference.  He  must 
seek  a  new  life,  in  some  work-a-day  quar¬ 
ter.  To  be  with  the  busy  and  the  com¬ 
mon — not  with  any  chosen  or  privileged 
humanity,  but  just  humanity  :  nothing 
else.  To  be  with  people  who  really  suf¬ 
fered  ;  not  with  people  who  wanted  hair- 
dyes.  So  it  was  that  when  a  long- estab¬ 
lished  druggist  of  Islington  passed  away 
old  and  decrepit,  with  a  business  neglected 
and  lessened,  Richard  Pelse  come  near  the 
“  Angel” — to  the  dingy  shop  you  mounted 
into  by  two  steep  steps  from  the  pavement 
— to  the  dingy  shop  with  the  small-paned, 
old-fashioned  windows ;  with  the  little 
mahogany  desk  at  which  who  stood  at  it 
commanded  the  prospect  of  the  City  Road. 
He  sold  the  Orchard  Street  business  ;  and, 
taking  with  him  only  the  youngest  and 
least  qualified  of  his  young  men — and  the 
china  and  the  First  Editions,  to  coax  his 
thoughts  to  return  again  to  these  first  loves 
— he  established  himself  afresh,  and  did 
his  own  work.  Gradually  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  rather  an  exceptional  person  in 
the  quarter.  And  his  energy  was  great 
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enough  to  allow  him,  little  by  little,  year 
by  year,  to  build  up  a  trade. 

Things  were  slack  in  the  forenoons,  and 
a  face  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes 
preoccupied,  looked  out  into  the  street ; 
and  Pelse  would  stand  at  his  desk  with 
bright  eyes  and  clenched  mouth,  rapping 
a  tune  nervously,  with  the  long  lean  fingers. 
After  Islington’s  early  dinner,  important 
people  were  abroad — the  people  who  lived 
in  the  squares  on  the  west  side  of  Upper 
Street — and  the  wife  of  a  City  house 
agent,  pompous  and  portly,  patronized 
(with  the  breadth  of  the  counter,  and  all 
that  that  conveyed,  between  them)  a  man 
whom  Beatrice  Image  had  once  kissed. 
Acquaintance  with  these  folk  was  strictly 
limited.  The  shopkeeper,  refined  and  su¬ 
persensitive,  was  not  good  enough  com¬ 
pany  for  the  genteel. 

But  when  evening  came,  he  was  wont  to 
be  too  busy  to  think  for  an  instant  of  his 
social  place.  The  prescriptions  brought  to 
him  were  few,  but  the  shop — and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  especially — was  crowded  by 
the  smaller  bourgeoisie,  with  their  little 
wants  ;  the  maid  of  all  work  from  the  Liv¬ 
erpool  Road  arrived  hurriedly  in  her  cap, 
and  was  comforted  ;  Mr.  Pelse  was  the 
recipient  of  sorry  confidences  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  clerks  of  Barnsbury.  He  was  help¬ 
ful  and  generous — kind  to  the  individual 
and  a  cynic  to  the  race.  Late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  gas  fiared  in  the  little  shop.  Its 
shutters  were  just  closed  when  the  cheap 
playhouse,  almost  within  sight,  vomited 
forth  its  crowd,  and  loafers  were  many 
about  the  bars  of  the  “  Angel”  and  at 
the  great  street  corner,  and  omnibus  and 
traincar  followed  each  other  still  upon  the 
long  main  roads.  The  night  of  the 
second-rate  suburb. 

And  that  went  on  for  years  ;  and  he  was 
a  bachelor  with  no  relations  ;  getting  vis¬ 
ibly  older  and  thinner  ;  and  a  shock  of 
white  hair  crowned  now  the  pale  forehead, 
over  the  dark  brilliance  of  the  keen,  quick 
eyes.  Long  ago  he  had  read  in  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Image — a 
day  when  he  had  been  wondering  where, 
of  all  places  in  the  wide  world,  the  one 
face  might  be  ? 

“  Where  is  she  now?  What  lands  or  skies 

Paint  pictures  in  her  friendly  eyes  ?” 

Then  he  had  read  of  her  marriage. 
Hers,  at  least,  was  a  wound  that  bad 
healed.  His  ? — but  what  sign  was  there 


of  wound  at  all  ?  For  in  intervals  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  had  come  again  to  hug  his  First 
Editions.  They  knew  him  at  book  sales, 
at  Sotheby’s.  He  dusted  his  own  Wor¬ 
cester  carefully.  Was  it  not  of  the  best 
period? — with  the  “  square  mark.”  As 
a  contrast  to  his  quarter’s  commonness, 
he  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  exquisite 
with  the  simple  in  his  daily  ways.  His 
food  was  sometimes  frugal,  but  it  was 
cooked  to  perfection.  When  he  allowed 
himself  a  luxury,  for  himself  and  one  rare 
crony — an  unknown  artist  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  discovered  tardily  ;  a  professor 
of  languages  who  understood  literature  ; 
or  a  brother  druggist  whom  business  deal¬ 
ings  caused  him  to  know — it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  best  that  he  allowed  himself  : 
he  admitted  not  the  second  rate  :  he  was 
an  idealist  still.  The  fruit  with  which 
just  once  or  twice  in  summer  or  in 
autumn  he  regaled  a  pretty  child,  was  not 
an  apple  or  an  orange,  but  grey-bloomed 
grapes,  or  a  peach,  quite  flawless.  The 
glass  of  wine  which  he  brought  out  from 
the  parlor  cupboard  to  the  weak  old 
woman,  accommodated  with  a  chair,  was 
a  soft  Madeira,  or  a  sherry  nearly  as  old  as 
she  was.  It  had  known  long  voyages.  It 
was  East  India,  or  it  was  Bristol  Milk. 
Yes ;  he  was  fairly  prosperous ;  and 
showed  no  sign  of  wound. 

Even  “  the  collector”  within  him  re¬ 
asserted  itself  in  novel  enterprise.  To 
the  Worcester,  the  Swansea,  the 
Nantgarw,  the  Chelsea,  the  First  Edi¬ 
tions,  there  came  to  be  added  bits  that 
were  faultless,  of  Battersea  Enamel — casket 
and  candlesticks,  saltcellars,  needle-case, 
and  rose  pink  patch-box  :  best  of  all  the 
dainty  etui,  with  the  rare  puce  ground. 
Yes  :  he  was  prosperous. 

Still,  the  nerves  had  been  strained  for 
many  a  year  ;  and  suddenly  were  shattered. 
Speechless,  and  one  side  stiffened — 
stricken  now  with  paralysis — Mr.  Pelse  lay 
in  the  bedroom  over  the  shop  ;  understand¬ 
ing  much,  but  making  small  sign  to  ser¬ 
vant  or  assistant  or  medical  man.  His  last 
view — before  a  second  and  a  final  seizure — 
was  of  the  steady  February  rain  ;  the  weary 
London  afternoon  ;  the  unbroken  sky  ; 
the  slate  roofs,  wet  and  glistening  ;  the 
attic  windows  of  the  City  Road.  He  had 
lived — it  seemed  to  him — so  long.  The 
Past — that  moment  of  the  Past,  however 
vivid — might,  one  thinks,  be  quite  for¬ 
gotten. 
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Yet,  wrapped  in  a  soiled  paper,  in  the  In  all  his  thought,  for  all  those  years, 
pocket  of  his  frock-coat,  after  death,  they  she  was  his  great  dear  friend.  Once  or 
found  a  girl’s  likeness.  “  My  photograph,  twice  he  had  held  her  beautiful  hands — 
because  I  trust  you  !”  she  had  said  to  him  looked  at  her  eyes — been  strong  and  happy 
at  Aix-les-Bains.  And  what  was  all  the  in  the  magnetism  of  her  presence. — Fort- 
rest  !  nightly  Review. 


DUST. 


BT  DR.  J.  O.  MCPHERSON,  F.R.S.E. 

Some  of  the  most  enchanting  phenomena  discern  them,  they  at  times  sorely  tax  the 
in  nature  are  dependent  for  their  very  patience  of  the  tidy  housekeeper  and  the 
existence  upon  singularly  unimportant  skill  of  the  anxious  surgeon.  An  a'sthetic 
things  ;  and  some  phenomena  that  in  one  eye  is  charmed  with  their  gorgeous  trans¬ 
form  or  another  daily  attract  our  attention  formation  effects  ;  yet  some  are  more  real 
are  produced  by  startlingly  overlooked  ma-  emissaries  of  evil  than  poet  or  painter  ever 
terial.  What  is  the  agent  that  magically  conceived. 

transforms  the  leaden  heavens  into  the  Until  the  famous  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
gorgeous  afterglow  of  autumn,  when  the  John  Aitken,  of  Falkirk,  a  few  years  ago, 
varied  and  evanescent  colors  chase  each  no  one  could  reasonably  account  for  the 
other  in  fantastic  brilliancy  f  What  is  the  existence  of  rain.  It  was  said  by  physicists 
source  of  the  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  varied  that  cloud-particles  were  attracted  by  the 
coloring  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  law  of  gravitation  under  certain  conditions 
orof  the  most  extraordinary  brilliant  blue  of  of  temperature  and  pressure.  But  this 
the  crystal  waters  of  the  tarns  in  the  Cordil-  famous  experimentalist  and  observer  found 
leras  ?  What  produces  the  awe-inspiring  out  that  without  dust  there  could  be  no 
deep  blue  of  the  zenith  in  a  clear  summer  rain  ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  continu- 
evening,  when  the  eye  tries  to  reach  the  ous  dew.  Our  bodies  and  roads  would  be 
absolute  ?  Whence  come  the  gentle  re-  always  wet.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
freshing  rain,  the  biting  sleet,  the  stupefy-  umbrellas,  and  the  housekeeper’s  temper 
ing  fog,  the  chilling  mist,  the  virgin  snow,  would  be  sorely  tried  with  the  dripping 
the  glimmering  haze,  or  the  pelting  hail  ?  walls. 

What  raises  water  to  the  state  of  ebullition  A  very  easy  experiment  will  show  that 
in  the  process  of  heat  application  for  boil-  where  there  is  no  dust  there  can  be  no  fog. 
ing  ?  What  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  If  common  air  be  driven  through  a  filter 
wound  putrefaction,  and  the  generation  of  coUou-wool  into  an  exhausted  glass  re- 
and  spread  of  sickness  and  disease?  ceiver,  the  vessel  contains  pure  air  without 
What,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  marvel-  dust,  the  dust  having  been  seized  by  the 
lous  agents  in  producing  beauty  for  the  cotton-wool.  If  a  vessel  containing  corn- 
eye’s  gratification,  refreshment  to  the  arid  mon  air  be  placed  beside  it,  the  eye  is 
soil,  sickness  and  death  to  the  frame  of  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  con- 
man  and  beast  ?  That  agent  is  dust.  tents  of  the  vessels,  so  very  fine  and  in- 

And  yet  no  significance  is  given  to  dust  visible  is  the  dust.  If  both  vessels  be  con¬ 
unless  it  appears  in  large  and  troublesome  nected  with  a  boiler  by  means  of  pipes, 
quantities.  It  requires  the  persistent  an-  and  steam  be  passed  into  both,  the  ob- 
noyance  of  dust-clouds  to  excite  any  at-  server  will  be  astonished  at  the  contrast 
tention.  Dust,  however,  demands  to  be  presented.  In  the  vessel  containing  corn- 
noticed,  even  when  not  in  that  collected,  mon  air  the  steam  will  be  seen,  as  soon  as 
irritating  motion  known  in  Scotland  as  it  enters,  rising  in  a  close  white  cloud  ; 
Stour.  The  dust-particles  floating  in  the  then  a  beautiful  foggy  mass  will  fill  the 
atmosphere  or  suspended  in  tbe  water  have  vessel,  so  dense  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
a  most  important  influence  upon  the  im-  through.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vesse 
agination,  as  well  as  upon  the  comfort  of  containing  the  filtered,  dustless  air  the 
man.  Though  so  small  that  a  microscope  steam  is  not  seen  at  all  ;  though  the  ey< 
magnifying  1600  diameters  is  required  to  be  strained,  no  particles  of  moisture  an 
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discernible  ;  there  is  no  cloudiness  what¬ 
ever.  In  the  one  case,  where  there  was 
the  ordinary  air  impregnated  with  invisible 
dust,  fog  at  once  appeared  ;  whereas  in  the 
other  case,  the  absence  of  the  dust  pre¬ 
vented  the  water-vapor  from  condensing 
into  fog.  Invisible  dust,  then,  is  required 
in  the  air  for  the  production  of  fog,  cloud, 
mist,  snow,  sleet,  hail,  haze,  and  rain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  air. 

The  old  theory  of  particles  of  water- 
vapor  combining  with  each  other  to  form 
a  cloud-particle  is  now  exploded.  Dust  is 
required  as  a  free-surface  on  which  the 
vapor-particles  will  condense.  The  fine 
particles  of  dust  in  the  air  attract  the 
vapor-particles  and  form  fog-particles. 
When  there  is  abundance  of  dust  in  the 
air,  and  little  water-vapor  present,  there  is 
an  over  proportion  of  dust-particles  ;  and 
the  fog-particles  are,  in  consequence, 
closely  packed,  but  light  in  form  and  small 
in  size,  taking  the  more  flimsy  appearance 
of  fog.  But  if  the  dust-particles  are  fewer 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  molecules 
of  water-vapor,  each  particle  soon  gets 
weighted,  becomes  visible,  and  falls  in 
mist  or  rain. 

This  can  be  shown  by  experiment.  Let 
a  jet  of  steam  be  passed  into  a  glass  re¬ 
ceiver  containing  common  air,  and  it  will 
be  soon  filled  with  dense  fog.  Shut  oS 
the  steam,  and  allow  the  fog  to  settle. 
The  air  again  becomes  clear.  Admit 
more  steam,  and  the  water-particles  will 
seize  hold  of  the  dust-particles  that  previ¬ 
ously  escaped.  Fog  will  be  formed,  but 
it  will  not  be  so  dense.  Again,  shut  off 
the  steam,  and  allow  the  fog  to  settle  and 
the  air  to  clear.  Then  admit  some  steam, 
and  very  likely  the  condensed  vapor  will 
fall  as  rain.  If  the  experiment  be  often 
enough  repeated,  rain  instead  of  fog  will 
be  formed,  because  there  are  comparatively 
few  solid  particles  on  which  the  moisture 
can  condense.  When,  then,  dust  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  quantities,  the  condensed 
vapor  produces  a  fog  ;  there  are  so  many 
particles  of  dust  to  which  the  vapor  can 
adhere  that  each  can  only  get  a  very  small 
share — so  small,  in  fact,  that  the  weight 
of  the  dust  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  vapor — and  the  fog  formed 
remains  for  a  time  suspended  in  the  air, 
too  light  to  fall  to  the  ground.  But  when 
the  number  of  dust-particles  is  fewer,  each 
particle  can  take  hold  of  a  greater  space 


of  the  water-vapour,  and  mist- particles  or 
even  rain-particles  will  be  formed. 

This  principle  that  every  fog-particle  has 
embosomed  in  it  an  invisible  dust-particle 
led  Mr.  Aitkento  one  of  the  most  startling 
discoveries  of  our  day — the  enumeration 
of  the  dust-particles  of  the  air.  Thirty 
years  ago  M.  Pasteur  succeeded  in  count¬ 
ing  the  organic  particles  in  the  air  ;  these 
are  comparatively  few,  whereas  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inorganic  particles  is  legion.  Dr. 
Koch,  Dr.  Percy  Frankland  and  others 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the 
air,  and  Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  the  public 
analyst  in  London,  has  done  good  service 
in  counting  the  micro-organisms  in  the 
different  kinds  of  water  in  the  vicinity. 
Marvellous  as  are  the  results,  still  the  proc¬ 
ess  was  comparatively  easy.  By  generat¬ 
ing  the  colonies  in  a  prepared  gelatine,  the 
number  of  microbes  can  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained. 

But  to  attempt  to  count  the  inorganic 
dust  seemed  almost  equal  in  audacity  to 
the  scaling  of  the  heavens.  The  number¬ 
ing  of  the  dust  of  the  air,  like  the  num¬ 
bering  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Deity.  Yet  Mr.  Aitken  has  counted  the 
“  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams.’* 
Though  he  could  not  enlarge  the  particles 
by  a  nutritive  process,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
organic  particles,  he  has  been  able  to  en¬ 
large  them  by  transferring  them  into  fog- 
particles,  so  as  to  be  within  the  possibility 
of  accurate  enumeration.  His  plan  is  to 
dilute  a  definite  small  quantity  of  common 
air  with  a  fixed  large  quantity  of  filtered, 
dustless  air,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  be 
super-saturated  by  water-vapor  ;  the  few 
particles  of  dust  seize  the  moisture,  be¬ 
come  visible  in  drops,  fall  on  a  divided 
plate,  and  are  there  counted  by  means  of  a 
magnifying-glass. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Aitken 
has  taken  various  forms  ;  in  fact,  he  has 
so  far  improved  it  that  it  can  be  carried  in 
the  coat-pocket.  But  the  original  instru¬ 
ment,  which  we  saw  and  used,  is  most 
easily  described  without  the  aid  of  dia¬ 
grams.  But,  instead  of  his  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  of  measurements,  we  will  use  the 
ordinary  system,  that  the  dimensions  may 
be  more  easily  grasped  by  the  general 
reader.  Into  a  common  glass  flask  of 
carafe-shape,  and  flat-bottomed,  of  30 
cubic  inches  capacity,  are  passed  two 
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small  tubes,  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  is 
attached  a  square  silver  table,  one  inch 
long.  A  little  water  having  been  inserted, 
the  flask  is  inverted,  and  the  table  is  placed 
exactly  one  inch  from  the  inverted  bottom, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  air  above  the 
table  and  below  the  bottom  are  one  cubic 
inch.  The  observing  table  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  a  hundred  equal  squares,  and 
is  highly  polished,  with  the  burnishing  all 
in  one  direction,  so  that  during  the  ob¬ 
servations  it  appears  dark,  when  the  flne 
mist- particles,  falling  on  it,  glisten  opal¬ 
like  with  the  reflected  light,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  counted.  The 
tube  to  which  the  silver  table  is  attached 
is  connected  with  two  stop-cocks,  one  of 
which  can  admit  a  small  measured  portion 
of  the  air  to  be  examined.  The  other  tube 
in  the  flask  is  connected  with  an  exhausting 
syringe,  of  10  cubic  inches  capacity.  Over 
the  flask  is  placed  a  coveting  colored  black 
in  the  inside.  In  the  top  of  this  cover  is 
inserted  a  powerful  magnifying-glass, 
through  which  the  particles  on  the  silver 
table  can  be  easily  seen  and  counted.  A 
little  to  the  side  of  this  magnifler  is  an 
opening  in  the  cover,  through  which  light 
is  concentrated  on  the  silver  table.  This 
light,  again,  has  had  to  pass  through  a 
spherical  globe  of  water,  in  order  to  ab¬ 
stract  the  heat  rays,  which  might  vitiate 
the  observations. 

To  perform  the  experiment,  the  air  in 
the  flask  is  exhausted  by  the  syringe.  The 
flask  is  then  filled  with  pure  filtered  air. 
One-tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  to  be 
examined  is  then  introduced  into  the  flask, 
and  mixed  with  the  30  cubic  inches  of 
dustless  air.  After  one  stroke  of  the 
syringe  this  mixed  air  is  made  to  occupy 
an  additional  space  of  10  cubic  inches  ;  and 
this  rarefying  of  the  air  so  chills  it  that 
condensation  of  the  water-vapor  takes  place 
on  the  dust-particles.  The  observer,  look¬ 
ing  through  the  magnifying-glass  upon  the 
silver  table,  sees  the  mist-particles  fall  like 
an  opal  shower  on  the  table,  and  counts 
the  number  on  a  single  square  in  two  or 
three  places,  striking  an  average  in  his 
mind.  Suppose  the  average  number  upon 
one  of  these  squares  were  five,  then  on  the 
whole  table  there  would  be  500  ;  and  these 
500  mist-particles  contain  the  500  dust- 
particles  which  floated  invisibly  in  the 
cubic  inch  of  mixed  air  above  the  table. 
But,  as  there  are  40  cubic  inches  of  mixed 
air  in  the  flask  and  syringe,  the  number  of 


dust-particles  in  the  whole  is  40  times 
500  =  20,000  ;  that  is,  there  are  20,000 
dust-particles  in  the  small  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  air  (one-tenth  of  a  cubic  inch)  which 
was  introduced  for  examination  ;  in  other 
words,  a  cubic  inch  of  that  air  contains 
200,000  dust-particles — nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million. 

By  this  process  Mr.  Aitken  has  been 
able  to  count  7^  millions  of  dust-particles 
in  one  cubic  inch  of  the  ordinary  air  of 
Glasgow.  We  counted  with  him  4  mill¬ 
ions  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  outside  of 
the  Royal  Society  Rooms,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh.  Inside  the  Room,  after  the 
Fellows  had  met  for  two  hours,  on  a  win¬ 
ter  evening — the  fire  and  gas  having  been 
burning  for  a  considerable  time — we  found 
6^  millions  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  four 
feet  from  the  floor  ;  but  near  the  ceiling 
no  fewer  than  57^  millions  were  counted 
in  the  cubic  inch.  He  counted  in  one 
cubic  inch  of  air  immediately  above  a 
Bunsen  flame  the  fabulous  number  of 
489  millions  of  dust-particles.  The  low¬ 
est  number  he  ever  counted  was  at  Lucerne, 
in  Switzerland  :  3500  in  the  cubic  inch. 
On  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  the  observer, 
using  Mr.  Aitken’s  apparatus,  counted 
from  214,400  down  to  840  in  the  cubic 
inch.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
July  last  there  was  a  most  marvellous  ob¬ 
servation  made.  Though  at  the  sea-level 
the  wind  was  steady,  and  the  thermometer 
did  not  vary,  at  the  summit  the  wind  sud¬ 
denly  veered  round  to  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  below,  blowing  out  of  a 
cyclone,  and  the  temperature  rose  ten  de¬ 
grees.  In  consequence  the  extraordinarily 
low  mean  of  only  34  dust-particles  to  the 
cubic  inch  w'as  observed. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasant  of 
the  investigations  in  connection  with  dust. 
The  very  brilliant  sunsets  which  began  in 
the  autumn  of  1883,  and  continued  during 
successive  seasons  with  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  grandeur,  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  physicist  as  well  as  of  the  general  ob¬ 
server.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  brilliant 
coloring  in  these  remarkable  sunsets  i 
What  is  the  source  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  various  shades  of  red  which  have 
been  so  universally  admired  ?  Gazing  on 
a  gorgeous  sunset,  the  whole  western 
heavens  glowing  with  roseate  hues,  the 
observer  sees  the  colors  melting  away  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  and  becoming  transformed 
into  different  hues.  The  clouds  are  of 
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different  sizes  and  of  all  shapes.  Some 
float  virgin-like  in  silver  folds,  others  voy- 
age  in  golden  groups  ;  some  are  embroid¬ 
ered  with  burning  crimson,  others  are  like 
“  islands  all  lovely  in  an  emerald  sea.” 
And  when  the  flood  of  rosy  light,  as  it 
deepens  into  bright  crimson,  brings  out 
into  bold  relief  the  circlet  of  flaming 
mountain  peaks,  it  is  like  a  gorgeous  trans¬ 
formation  scene.  Stranger  still,  when  the 
sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  and  a  dull 
ashen  gray  has  possessed  the  western 
heavens,  what  occasions  the  hectic  flush  on 
the  eastern  horizon  ?  Gradually  the  clouds 
are  tinged  with  light  red  from  the  eastern 
horizon  all  over  the  zenith  ;  whence  comes 
the  coloring  ? 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  these  re¬ 
markably  fine  sunsets  have  been  since  the 
tremendous  eruptions  at  Krakatoa,  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  Along  with  the  lava 
eruption  there  was  ejected  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fine  dust.  The  decks  of  ves¬ 
sels,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  were  covered 
with  it.  Mr.  Verbreek  computed  that  no 
less  than  70,000  cubic  yards  of  dust 
actually  fell  round  the  volcano.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
dust  still  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
drifting  all  over  the  world.  In  the  upper 
atmosphere,  too,  there  must  always  be 
dust,  for  without  the  dust  no  clouds  could 
be  formed  to  shield  us  from  the  sun’s 
scorching  rays  ;  and  of  cosmic  dust  there 
must  be  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  air, 
produced  by  the  waste  from  the  millions 
of  meteors  that  daily  fall  into  it.  Mr. 
Aitken  has  ably  shown  that  the  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  the  coloring  are  due  to  the 
suspended  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

Observers  of  the  gorgeous  sunsets  and 
afterglows  have  been  most  particularly 
struck  with  the  immense  wealth  of  the  va¬ 
rious  shades  and  tints  of  red.  Now,  if  the 
glowing  colors  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
dust  in  the  air,  there  must  be  somewhere 
a  display  of  the  colors  complementary  to 
the  reds,  because  the  dust  acts  by  a  selec¬ 
tive  dispersion  of  the  colors.  The  small 
dust-particles  arrest  the  direct  course  of 
the  rays  of  light  and  reflect  them  in  all 
directions  ;  but  they  principally  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum, 
while  the  red  rays  pass  on  almost  un¬ 
checked.  Overhead  deep  blue  reigns  in 
awe-inspiring  glory.  As  the  sun  passes 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  lower  stratum 
of  air,  with  its  larger  particles  of  dust 


which  reflect  light,  ceases  to  be  illuminated, 
the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  blue  most 
intensely  increase.  This  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  very  fine  particles  of  dust  in 
the  sky  overhead  being  unable  to  scatter 
any  colors  unless  those  of  short  wave¬ 
lengths  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Thus  we  see,  above,  blue  in  its  intensity 
without  any  of  the  red  colors.  When, 
however,  the  observer  brings  his  eyes 
down  in  any  direction  except  the  west, 
he  will  see  the  blue  mellowing  into  blue- 
green,  green,  and  then  rose-color.  And 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
rose  tints  are  formed  by  the  air  cooling, 
and  depositing  its  moisture  on  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
particles  till  they  are  sufficiently  large  to 
stop  and  spread  the  red  rays,  when  the 
sky  glows  with  a  strange  Aurora-like  light. 

The  dust  theory  of  the  splendor  of  sunset 
coloring  is  strengthened  by  the  often  glo¬ 
rious  afterglows.  The  fiercely  brilliant 
streaks  of  red  have  disappeared  ;  over  the 
mountain  ridge  a  flush  of  orange  hovers, 
and  softens  the  approaching  blue.  The 
western  hills,  that  once  stood  out  bronzed 
against  the  glare  of  light,  are  sonibre- 
hued.  But  suddenly,  as  by  a  fairy’s 
wand,  the  roseate  flush  of  beauty  rises  in 
the  east,  and  stretches  its  beautiful  tints 
all  over  the  sky.  As  the  sun  sinks, ^but 
before  it  ceases  to  shine  on  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  temperature  of  the  air  begins 
to  fall,  and  its  cooling  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  particles 
floating  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the 
water-vapor.  The  particles  to  the  east  lose 
the  sun  first,  and  are  thus  first  cooled. 
Accordingly,  the  rays  in  that  direction 
are  best  sifted  by  the  larger  water-clad 
particles  of  dust,  and  the  roseate  coloring 
is  there  more  distinct  than  in  the  north 
and  south.  As  the  sun  sinks  further,  the 
particles  overhead  become  cooler,  and  at¬ 
tract  the  water-vapor  ;  thus  they  increase 
in  size,  and  thereby  reflect  the  red  rays. 
Here  the  red  hues,  at  first  visible  in  the 
east,  slowly  rise,  pass  overhead,  and  de¬ 
scend  in  the  west  to  form  the  charming 
afterglow.  Sometimes  a  fiood  of  glory 
will  roll  once  more  along  the  summits  of 
the  bills,  entrancing  the  attention  of  the 
artistic  spectator. 

Ail  examinations  of  the  volcanic  dust 
lately  collected  from  the  atmosphere  show 
that  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  composed  of 
small  glassy  crystals.  An  abundance  of 
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these  would  quite  account  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  visibility  of  the  first  glow  ; 
and  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
quantity  of  such  crystals  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  result.  When  these  are  fully 
illuminated,  they  become  in  turn  a  source 
of  illumination,  and  reflect  their  reddish 
light  all  around.  In  winter  sunsets,  the 
water-clad  dust- particles  become  frozen, 
and  the  peculiarly  brilliant  crimson  is 
seen,  coloring  the  dead  beech-leaves  and 
red  sandstone  houses,  and  making  them 
appear  to  be  painted  with  vermilion. 

If,  then,  there  were  no  fine  dust-par¬ 
ticles  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sunset  effect  would  be  paler  ;  if  there 
were  no  large  particles  in  the  lower  strata, 
the  beautiful  sunset  effects  would  cease. 
In  fact,  if  our  atmosphere  were  perfectly 
void  of  dust-particles,  the  sun’s  light 
would  simply  pass  through  without  being 
seen,  and  soon  after  the  sun  dipped  below 
the  horizon  total  darkness  would  ensue. 
The  length  of  our  twilight,  therefore,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  dust  in  one  form 
or  another  in  our  atmosphere.  Not  only, 
then,  would  a  dustless  atmosphere  have  no 
clouds,  but  there  would  be  no  charming 
sunsets,  and  no  thought-inspiring  twilights. 

There  is  a  generally  prevalent  fallacy 
that  the  coloring  at  sunrise  or  sunset  is 
much  finer  when  seen  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  than  from  a  valley.  To  this 
matter  Mr.  Aitken  has  been  giving  some 
attention,  and  his  observations  point  the 
very  opposite  way,  corroborative  of  his 
dust-theory.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Rigi  Kulm  in  Switzerland  he  saw  several 
sunsets,  but  was  disappointed  with  the 
flatness  and  weakness  of  the  coloring  ; 
whereas  in  the  valley,  on  the  same  even¬ 
ings,  careful  observers  were  enchanted  with 
the  gorgeous  display.  The  lower  dusty 
humid  air  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
color  in  the  sunset  effects.  His  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  from 
the  summit  he  saw  large  cumulous  clouds, 
the  near  ones  were  always  snowy  white, 
while  it  was  only  the  distant  ones  that 
were  tarnished  yellow,  showing  that  the 
light  came  to  these  clouds  unchanged,  and 
it  was  only  the  air  between  the  far-distant 
clouds  and  his  eye  that  tarnished  them 
yellow.  On  the  mountain-top  it  required 
a  great  distance  to  give  even  a  slight  col¬ 
oring.  The  larger  and  more  numerous 
dust-particles  in  the  air  of  the  valley  are, 
therefore,  productive  of  more  brilliant 


coloring  in  sunrise  or  sunset  than  the 
smaller  and  fewer  particles  on  the  moun¬ 
tain-top. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  inherent 
hue  of  water  is  blueness.  Even  distilled 
water  has  been  proved  to  be  almost  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  same  tint  as  a  solution  of 
Prussian  blue.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  the  purer  the  water  is  in 
nature,  the  bluer  is  the  hue.  But  though 
the  selective  absorption  of  the  water  de¬ 
termines  its  blueness,  it  is  the  dust-particles 
suspended  in  it  which  determine  its  brill¬ 
iancy.  If  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
be  taken  from  different  places  and  exam¬ 
ined  by  means  of  a  concentrated  beam  of 
light,  it  is  seen  to  hold  in  suspension  mill¬ 
ions  of  dust-particles  of  different  kinds. 
To  this  fine  dust  it  owes  its  beautiful,  brill¬ 
iant,  and  varied  coloring.  Where  there 
are  few  particles  there  is  little  light  re¬ 
flected,  and  the  color  of  the  water  is  deep 
blue  ;  but  where  there  are  many  particles 
more  light  is  reflected,  and  the  color  is 
chalky  blue-green.  Along  its  shores  the 
Mediterranean  washes  the  rocks  and  rubs 
off  the  minute  solid  particles,  which  make 
the  water  beautifully  brilliant. 

That  this  is  the  case  can  be  illustrated. 
If  a  dark  metal  vessel  be  filled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Prussian  blue,  the  water 
will  appear  quite  dark  and  void  of  color. 
But  if  some  fine  white  powder  be  thrown 
into  the  vessel,  the  water  at  once  becomes 
of  a  brilliant  blue  color  ;  if  more  powder 
be  added,  the  brilliancy  increases.  This 
accounts  for  the  changes  of  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  color  in  the  several  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  Lake  Como,  where 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  white  dust- 
particles,  the  water  is  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
but  void  of  brilliancy  ;  but,  where  the 
Lake  enters  the  river  Adda,  the  increase 
of  the  current  rubs  down  fine  reflecting 
particles  from  the  rocks  ;  in  consequence, 
there  the  water  is  of  a  finer  blue.  When 
the  dust-particles  carried  down  by  the 
Rhone  spread  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  color  assumes  the 
deeper  blue,  rivalling  in  brilliancy  any 
water  in  the  world. 

The  phenomenon  called  a  haze  puzzled 
investigators  until  Mr.  Aitken  explained  it 
on  the  principle  of  the  condensing  power 
of  dust-particles.  Haze  is  only  an  arrested 
form  of  condensation  of  water-vapor.  If 
one  half  of  a  dusty  pane  of  glass  be  cleaned 
in  cold  weather,  the  clean  part  will  remain 
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undewed,  while  the  dusty  part  is  damp  to 
the  eye  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Why  is 
this  ? 

Fit  up  an  open  box  with  two  pipes,  one 
for  taking  in  water  and  the  other  for  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  overflow.  Inside  fix  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  Cover  the  top  edge  of  the  box 
with  india-rubber,  and  fix  down  with  spring 
catches  (so  as  to  make  the  box  water¬ 
tight)  a  glass  mirror,  on  which  dust  has 
been  allowed  to  collect  for  some  time. 
Clean  the  dust  carefully  off  one  half  of  the 
mirror,  so  that  one  half  of  the  glass  cover¬ 
ing  the  box  is  clean  and  the  other  half 
dusty.  Pour  cold  water  through  the  pipe 
into  the  box,  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  mirror,  and  carefully  observe  when 
condensation  begins  on  each  of  the  halves, 
taking  a  note  of  the  temperature.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  condensation  of  the 
water-vapor  appears  on  the  dust-particles 
before  coming  down  to  the  natural  dew¬ 
point  temperature  of  the  clean  glass. 
The  difference  between  the  two  tempera¬ 
tures  indicates  the  temperature  above  the 
dew-point  at  which  the  dust  condenses  the 
water-vapor.  Mr.  Aitken  found  that  the 
condensing  power  of  the  dust  in  the  air  of 
a  smoking-room  varied  from  4°  to  8°  Fahr. 
above  the  dew-point,  whenever  that  of  the 
outer  air  varied  from  3°  to  5-J®. 

Moisture  is,  therefore,  deposited  on  the 
dust-particles  of  the  air  which  is  not  satu¬ 
rated,  and  condensation  takes  place  while 
the  air  is  comparatively  dry,  before  the 
temperature  is  lowered  to  the  dew-point. 
The  clearest  air,  then,  has  some  haze  ; 
and,  as  the  humidity  increases,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  air  increases.  In  all  haze  the 
temperature  is  above  the  dew-point.  And 
in  all  circumstances  the  haze  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  condensing  power  of 
the  dust-particles  in  the  atmosphere,  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  required  for 
the  formation  of  fogs,  or  mists,  or  rain. 

But  whence  comes  the  dust  ?  Meteoric 
waste  and  volcanic  debris  have  already 
been  mentioned.  On  or  near  the  sea  the 
air  is  impregnated  by  the  fine  brine-dust 
lashed  by  the  waves  and  broken  upon  the 
rocks  and  vessel-sides.  But  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  of  all  surfaces  as  a  fog-producer  in 
towns  is  burnt  sulphur.  No  less  than  350 
tons  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  from  the  coal  are  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere  of  London  every  winter  day. 
But  the  powerful  deodorizing  and  antisep¬ 
tic  properties  of  the  sulphur  assist  in  sani¬ 


tation  ;  and  it  is  better  to  bear  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  fogs  than  be  subjected  to  the 
evils  of  a  pestilence.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  known  that  smoke-particles  can 
be  deposited  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 
If  an  electric  discharge  be  passed  through 
a  jar  containing  smoke,  the  dust  will  be 
deposited  so  as  to  make  the  air  clear. 
Lightning  clears  the  air,  restoring  the  de¬ 
vitalized  oxygen  and  depositing  the  dust 
on  the  ground.  Might  it  not,  then,  be 
possible  for  strong  enough  electrical  dis¬ 
charges  from  several  large  voltaic  batteries 
to  attack  the  smoke  in  the  air  of  large 
cities,  and  especially  the  fumes  from  chem¬ 
ical  works,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  dust 
in  the  form  of  rain  instead  of  leaving  it  in 
the  form  of  mystifying  fog  ? 

Organic  germs  also  float  in  the  air. 
Some  are  being  vomited  into  the  air  from 
the-  pestilential  hot-beds  of  the  lowest 
slums.  In  a  filthy  town  no  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  bacteria  in  a  year  will 
be  deposited  by  the  rain  upon  every  square 
yard  of  surface.  A  man  breathes  thirty - 
six  germs  every  minute  in  a  close  town, 
and  double  that  in  a  close  bedroom.  The 
wonder  is  how  people  escape  sickness, 
though  most  of  these  germs  are  not 
deadly.  In  a  healthy  man,  however,  the 
warm  lung  surfaces  repel  the  colder  dust- 
particles  of  all  kinds,  and  the  moisture 
evaporating  from  the  surface  of  the  air- 
tubes  helps  the  prevention  of  the  dust 
clinging  to  the  surface. 

From  this  outline  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  increasing  importance  of  careful 
attention  to  the  influence  of  dust  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  As  a  sickness-bearer 
and  a  death-bearer  it  must  be  attacked  and 
rendered  harmless  ;  as  a  source  of  beauty 
unrivalled  we  must  rejoice  at  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  clouds  that  shelter  us  from  the 
sun’s  scorching  heat,  the  refreshing  show¬ 
ers  that  clear  the  air  and  cheer  the  soil, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  deep-blue  sea  and 
lake,  the  charms  of  twilight,  and  above 
all  the  glory  of  the  colors  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  are  all  dependent  upon  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  millions  of  dust-particles  which 
are  within  the  power  of  man’s  enumera¬ 
tion.  No  more  brilliant  achievement  has 
been  made  in  the  field  of  meteorology 
than  during  the  past  few  years  by  the 
careful  observation  and  inventive  genius 
of  Mr.  Aitken  in  connection  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dust  in  air  and  water.  — Long- 
marCs  Magazine. 
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It  was  once  said  of  the  French  Army 
that  every  man  carried  a  marshal’s  baton 
in  his  knapsack.  Encouraging  as  such  a 
figure  of  speech  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
it  meant  nothing  more  than  that  no  one 
was  precluded  from  competing  for  the 
prize,  although  probably  only  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  of  those  who  entered 
the  ranks  ever  succeeded  in  attaining  to 
that  much  coveted  position.  Similarly, 
no  natural-born  subject  of  Her  Majesty  is 
debarred  from  aspiring  to  become  Lord 
Chancellor,  Premier,  or  Primate  ;  whether 
he  will  ever  get  beyond  the  first  rung  of 
the  ladder  depends  much  on  himself,  but 
not  by  any  means  entirely,  and  the  object 
of  this  essay  is  to  make  an  attempt  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  classify  the  principal  causes  of 
and  obstacles  to  success. 

Success,  from  the  worldly  point  of  view, 
in  which  aspect  alone  it  is  proposed  to  re¬ 
gard  it  in  this  article,  may  be  defined  in  a 
general  way  as  the  attainment  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  comfort,  influence,  wealth,  honors 
and  respect.  Wealth,  indeed,  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  influence,  as  it  is  nothing  more 
than  command  over  commodities  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  to  a  great  extent  over  ease, 
power,  honors  and  respect.  Happiness 
cannot  be  included,  for  while  success 
would  probably  conduce  to  happiness,  a 
successful  man  may  yet  be  very  unhappy. 
Happiness  is,  perhaps,  correctly  defined 
as  a  continuing  placid  state  of  mind  result¬ 
ing  from  the  absence  of  disquieting  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  rather  than  from 
the  presence  of  elating  and  exhilarating 
causes,  which  produce  the  transitory  efEect 
called  joy.  Fortunately  for  the  human 
race,  a  high  degree  of  happiness  may  ex¬ 
ist  apart  altogether  from  success  in  life,  a 
lack  of  material  prosperity  being  fre¬ 
quently  more  than  counterbalanced  by  do¬ 
mestic  felicity,  a  contented  mind,  good 
health,  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  religious  hope.  So  little  is  happi¬ 
ness  a  result  of  success  that  it  is  sometimes 
the  concomitant  of  a  share  of  this  world’s 
goods  so  meagre  as  to  be  almost  bordering 
on  poverty,  and  conjoined  with  a  life  of 
labor  and  obscurity.  Indeed,  a  quiet  life 
has  certainly  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  the  strife  and  jealousy  of  a  life  of 


unsatisfied  ambition.  The  extent  of  an 
individual’s  success  is  to  be  estimated,  not 
by  his  present  position  in  the  world,  but 
by  the  distance  between  that  position  and 
the  point  of  starting.  A  soldier  of  hum¬ 
ble  origin  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  to 
be  a  subaltern  ofiScer  may  claim  to  have 
achieved  very  great  success,  whereas  an 
aristocratic  cadet  who  attains  to  the  same 
rank  has  very  little  to  boast  of.  From 
whatever  position  in  life  one  commences 
his  career  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  requisites  of  success  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar,  differing  principally  in  degree. 

Success  in  life  depends  upon  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  merit  and  luck.  Luck,  pure  and 
simple,  may  confer  a  very  great  amount 
of  success  of  a  kind,  but  a  man  cannot 
possibly  achieve  any  considerable  success 
on  his  merits  without  a  large  amount  of 
good  fortune  of  some  description  coming 
to  his  aid.  By  luck  or  good  fortune  is 
not  meant  merely  the  operations  of 
chance  ;  the  term  is  here  used  as  a  col¬ 
lective  expression  for  all  circumstances 
favorable  to  a  person’s  success,  but  not 
due  to  any  inherent'raerit  of  his  own. 

The  good  qualities  which  constitute 
merit  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
character  and  ability.  The  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  we  have  called  luck  may 
likewise  be  classified  under  two  categories  : 
opportunity  and  assistance. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  proceeding 
further,  to  again  subdivide  these  four 
classes,  in  so  far  as  they  include  qualities 
or  circumstances  which  usually  contribute 
to  a  successful  career. 

Character  is  divisible  into  honesty,  so¬ 
briety,  self  respect,  morality,  punctuality 
and  thrift. 

Ability,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
one's  self,  consists  of  natural  talent,  educa¬ 
tion  or  acquired  ability,  energy,  discretion, 
address  and  self-assertion. 

Opportunity  includes  choice  of  business 
or  profession,  removal  of  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
motion,  health,  age,  and  absence  of 
temptation. 

Assistance  comprises  unearned  capital, 
parentage,  friends,  marriage,  appearance, 
good  report,  and  the  accident  of  chance. 

The  whole  of  the  above  qualities  and 
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surroundings  being  favorable  to  and  con-  on  to  positions  of  success  and  emolument 
centrated  in  one  person  would  make  con-  without  being  dependent  upon  men. 
siderable  success  a  certainty.  But  it  will  Happily  the  modern  man  is  evincing  a  dis- 
usually  be  found  that  one  or  more  of  these  position  to  be  less  selfish  and  more  just  and 
various  constituents  of  luck  and  merit  are  considerate  in  this  respect  than  his  fore- 
represented  by  a  negative  quantity.  Upon  fathers.  However,  as  society  is  at  present 
the  extent  of  the  deficiencies  and  the  num-  organized,  when  we  speak  of  success  in 
her  of  adverse  elements  depends  failure  or  life  we  are  principally  concerned  with  the 
success.  A  small  minus  quantity  of  hon-  advancement  of  men,  leaving  to  women, 
esty  may  annihilate  every  advantage  of  with  few  exceptions,  sometimes  very  brill- 
ability,  opportunity  and  assistance,  iant  exceptions,  only  the  refiected  glory 
although  a  superabundance  of  discretion  of  a  successful  husband,  father,  or  son. 


and  natural  talent  might  reduce  its  dam¬ 
aging  effects  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  obvious,  from  an  examination  of 
the  qualities  and  circumstances  already 
enumerated,  that  women  are  more  depen¬ 
dent  upon  luck  and  less  on  ability  than  men 
are.  The  prevalent  form  of  assisting  luck 
which  may  give  a  woman  great  worldly 
prosperity  and  honors  at  one  bound,  or 
may,  when  the  luck  is  a  negative  quantity, 
make  her  life  a  dismal  failure,  is  marriage. 
It  may  here  be  noticed  that  our  system  of 
society  allows  women  of  ambition  to  soar 
to  much  higher  positions  in  the  social 
scale  than  men  are  permitted  to  attain  to. 
A  man  of  middle-class  birth,  however  im¬ 
maculate  his  character  and  transcendent 
his  abilities,  very  seldom  indeed  becomes 
a  peer  ;  and  however  high  the  position  he 
may  reach  in  the  political  world,  the  basin 
which  surrounds  the  fountain  of  honor, 
even  though  he  attain  to  the  premiership, 
he  must  regard  an  earldom  as  finality  in 
that  direction  ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  middle-class  woman,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  merit,  may  possibly  become  a  duchess. 
Personal  beauty  may  be,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  such  a  rapid  rise  to  one  of  the 
highest  places  of  influence,  wealth,  and 
honors  ;  but  personal  beauty  is  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth,  and  is  the  purest  chance. 
So,  it  may  be  said,  is  natural  talent  ;  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  while  natural 
talent  is  useless,  or  nearly  so,  unless  cul¬ 
tivated  to  some  extent,  natural  beauty 
would  probably  deteriorate  by  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  process  of  cultivation. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  women  the  prin¬ 
cipal  road  to  success  in  life  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  satisfactory  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ance.  This  dependence  upon  luck  rather 
than  merit  is  the  result  of  the  restrictions 
which  the  custom  of  society  formerly  rig¬ 
orously  enforced  in  closing  against  women 
almost  every  channel  through  which,  by 
means  of  their  abilities,  they  might  pass 


Nevertheless,  many  women  are  compelled 
to  take  their  places  in  the  great  battle  of 
life  precisely  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
and  to  such  the  following  rules  and  remarks 
are  equally  applicable. 

As  previously  stated,  all  the  qualities 
and  circumstances  favorable  to  a  successful 
career  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other 
of  these  four  categories  :  character,  abil¬ 
ity,  opportunity,  and  assistance. 

In  commercial  life,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  most  descriptions  of  service,  the 
great  sesame  is  character.  Woe  unto  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  character,  or  who 
has  none  to  lose  1  To  him  the  door  of 
success  is  closed,  bolted  and  barred. 

The  chief  components  of  character 
which  most  completely  ruin  a  man’s 
chances  of  success  are  dishonesty  and 
drunkenness.  Of  the  fearful  curse  of  in¬ 
temperance  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
speak  ;  its  victims  are  legion,  its  havoc 
terrible,  its  warnings  every  where.  Its  ac¬ 
tion  is  usually  slow  but  certain.  A  swifter 
enemy  is  dishonesty,  it  may  kill  at  a  blow  ; 
but  frequently  it,  too,  grows  as  a  habit 
upon  its  victim  till  at  last  his  doom  is 
sealed.  Dishonesty  is  of  two  kinds  :  dis¬ 
honesty  that  brings  one  within  the  law, 
and  dishonesty  which  does  not.  A  man 
may  be  thoroughly  dishonest  without  act¬ 
ually  being  a  thief.  The  consequences  of 
being  a  thief  are  as  well  known  as  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  being  a  drunkard.  But  the 
other  form  of  dishonesty  must  also  be 
avoided  by  those  who  wish  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success.  Veiled  dishonesty  in 
business,  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
is  usually  called  “  sharp  practice,”  may 
secure  gain  at  the  time,  but  tells  to  one’s 
disadvantage  in  the  long  run.  Duplicity, 
untruthfulness,  and  a  want  of  straight¬ 
forwardness  are  forms  of  dishonesty  which 
often,  not  always,  retard  the  progress  of 
otherwise  gifted  men. 

If  success  in  life  meant  nothing  more 
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than  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  would  respect  too  far  is  certainly  to  err  in  the 

only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  rule  by  right  direction. 

which  some  people  guide  their  conduct  in  Another  item  of  character  which  plays 
life,  viz.  “  Get  money,  honestly  if  you  an  important  part  in  moulding  the  future 
can  ;  but  if  you  can’t  get  it  honestly,  get  is  one’s  ideas  regarding  “  standard  of  cora- 
it.”  Want  of  honesty  and  morality  may  fort”  and  expenditure.  If  a  man  makes 
in  some  isolated  instances  be  no  bar  to  ac-  up  his  mind  to  practise  thrift,  and  if  he 
quiring  mere  wealth,  but  generally  would  considers  that  word  a  synonym  for  mean* 
be,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  employ-  ness,  stinginess,  and  shabbiness,  in  order 
ees.  to  save  money,  he  has  very  little  knowl- 

The  same  may  be  said  of  punctuality,  edge  of  the  world.  “  Take  care  of  the 

Punctuality  is  a  habit  which  indicates  a  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 

great  deal  more  than  the  simple  facts  of  themselves”  is  advice  ill-suited  to  the  re¬ 
being  at  business  in  good  time,  keeping  an  quirementsof  modern  life.  Judicious  ex¬ 
appointment  punctually,  or  making  pay-  penditure  has  probably  made  more  fortunes 
ments  promptly  ;  it  is  an  indication  of  than  saving  and  economy  have  ;  and  even 
character,  and  as  such  should  be  carefully  among  those  whose  incomes  are  not  large 
cultivated.  It  is,  perhaps,  quite  unneces-  and  whose  resources  are  limited  (clerks  in 
sary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  need  of  main-  banks  and  similar  institutions,  men  in  bus- 
taining  a  character  for  honesty,  sobriety,  iness.  or  budding  professional  men)  the 
morality,  and  punctuality  by  those  who  are  expenditure  of  a  disproportionately  large 
ambitious  to  rise  to  important  positions  in  part  of  income  on  appearances,  not  per- 
life.  sonal  appearance  only,  is  frequently  one  of 

There  are,  however,  elements  of  charac-  the  very  best  investments  that  could  be 
ter  more  subtle,  less  easy  to  cultivate,  and  made  with  the  money.  Extravagance  is 
yet  which  have  tremendous  influence  in  not  judicious  expenditure,  and  usually  in¬ 
fixing  the  stratum  of  society  to  which  a  dicates  a  weak  point  in  one’s  character, 
man  is  ultimately  to  rise  or  fall.  Two  of  A  man  who  has  no  other  merit  will  fre- 
these  are  self-respect  and  thrift.  With  quently  rely  upon  reckless  expenditure  to 
regard  to  self-respect  it  cannot  be  too  obtain  for  him  the  character  for  liberality 
strongly  impressed  that  the  chief  means  of  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows, 
gaining  the  respect  of  others  is  to  respect  The  foregoing  brief  summary  is  perhaps 
one’s  self.  But  there  is  danger  in  both  di-  sufficient  to  show  to  how  large  an  extent 
rections.  Want  of  self-respect  will  soon  success  is  dependent  upon  character.  But 
bring  one  down,  no  matter  how  favorable  a  good  character  is  hardly  an  active  cause 
other  circumstances  may  be  ;  but  in  guard-  of  success,  although  it  is  a  condition  nec- 
ing  against  it,  and  it  must  be  guarded  essary  to  success.  Everybody  is  expected 
against  at  all  hazards,  it  is  possible  to  go  to  be  honest,  sober,  punctual,  moral,  and 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  the  production  to  possess  self-respect ;  and,  strictly  speak- 
will  be  conceit  and  snobbery.  There  is,  ing,  there  is  no  comparative  or  superlative 
however,  plenty  of  distance  between  Scylla  of  these  qualities  in  their  positive  form, 
and  Chary  bdis  ;  the  one  must  be  avoided,  If  one  man  is  less  honest  than  another,  the 
and  it  is  well  not  to  go  too  near  the  other,  former  must  be  at  least  slightly  dishonest. 
The  moment  self-respect  becomes  a  nega-  If  a  man  is  not  very  honest,  he  is  not  an 
tive  quality  there  is  great  risk  to  the  honest  man  at  all  ;  and  if  not  very  sober, 
career,  while  as  a  positive  quantity  it  may  his  sobriety  becomes  a  negative  quantity 
develop  and  increase  considerably  before  at  once.  But  if  honesty  and  sobriety  are 
it  becomes  injurious  to  success.  By  those  not  active  causes  of  success,  on  the  other 
whose  standard  of  self-respect  is  low  any  hand  dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  want 
higher  standard  than  their  own  will  be  im-  of  self-respect  are  very  active  causes  of 
mediately  dubbed  conceit,  and  therefore  failure,  and  may  exist  in  every  state  and 
judgment  is  required  to  fix  the  lines  be-  stage  from  positive  to  superlative, 
tween  want  of  self-respect  and  self-esteem  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
carried  to  excess.  This  zone,  for  it  can-  of  a  magazine  article  to  dwell  at  length 
not  be  described  as  a  line,  must  not  be  upon  each  item  of  the  component  parts  of 
fixed  for  us  by  others,  but  by  ourselves,  the  four  classes  into  which  the  elements  of 
and  the  taunt  of  conceit  must  not  be  too  success  have  been  divided  ;  indeed,  to  do 
readily  taken  to  heart,  for  to  carry  self-  so  would  probably  result  in  a  rechauffe  of 
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stale  platitudes.  Having  briefly  glanced 
at  the  value  of  character,  we  now  come  to 
ability. 

“  Forti  nihil  difficile'^  was  the  adopted 
motto  of  Lord  Bcaconsfleld,  a  man  who 
rose  to  a  very  high  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
success  by  means  principally  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  ;  not  altogether  by  his  abilities,  for 
even  the  circumstance  of  being  placed  in  a 
sphere  in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  was  not  entirely  due 
to  his  inherent  merits,  and  so  becomes  luck. 
“  To  the  strong  nothing  is  diflicult,”  was 
his  somewhat  conceited  motto,  and  there 
is  truth  in  the  assertion  ;  therefore  it  would 
be  useful  to  the  aspirants  to  success  to 
know  who  are  “  the  strong.”  What  con¬ 
stitutes  this  strength  which  renders  noth¬ 
ing  diflicult  ?  It  is  special  knowledge. 
“The  strong’*  are  those  who  have  that 
knowledge,  and  who  are  not  handicapped 
with  adverse  circumstances  beyond  their 
own  control. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  knowledge 
is  a  synonym  for  scholastic  attainments. 
Scholastic  attainments  form  a  most  valuable 
help  to  success,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
mere  scholars,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 
successful  men  of  the  world.  The  branch 
of  knowledge  which  contributes  most  to 
success  is  that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
possessed,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  ;  and  it  could  easily  be 
shown  by  examples  that  when  scholars 
have  achieved  success  it  has  been  because 
they  have  possessed  some  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  ability. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ability  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  one’s  self  in  the  world 
are  natural  talent,  education  or  acquired 
ability,  energy,  discretion,  address  and 
manners,  and  self-assertion. 

Natural  talent  is  an  accident  of  birth, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  luck,  but  it 
is  also  inherent  merit.  Natural  talent  sel¬ 
dom  contributes  to  success  except  when  it 
is  cultivated,  and  when  it  is  applied  in  a 
direction  where  it  is  appreciated,  and 
when  the  person  who  possesses  it  knows 
how  to  let  those  to  whom  it  is  of  value 
know  that  he  does  possess  it.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  cultivation  of  natural  talent  is  called 
education,  and  it  is  only  when  education 
has  made  considerable  progress  that  it  is 
possible  to  discover  what  natural  talents 
one  possesses,  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
such  as  to  be  worth  placing  reliance  upon 
to  ensure  a  successful  career. 
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Talent,  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  if  it 
is  only  of  average  quality,  is  financially  of 
little  value.  It  becomes  of  value  when  it 
is  above  the  average,  and  its  value  then  will 
be  found  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  rather 
than  an  arithmetical  progression.  It  is  in 
this  respect  like  diamonds  or  pearls,  the 
relative  values  of  large  and  small  being  out 
of  all  proportion  to  size,  every  increase  in 
size  adding  to  the  price  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  until,  like  the  Koh-i-noor  and  other 
historical  gems,  they  become  of  almost 
priceless  value.  So  it  is  with  talent  and 
skill.  A  man  may  have  a  talent  for  music, 
and  may  have  bestowed  upon  it  consider¬ 
able  cultivation.  Up  to  a  point  it  will  only 
afford  recreation  to  himself  and  pleasure 
to  his  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of 
very  little  market  value,  even  though  a  not 
very  wide  gulf  divides  him  from  profes¬ 
sionals  receiving  fabulous  sums  for  their 
services. 

Special  professional  skill  or  knowledge 
has  proportionally  very  much  greater  value 
than  average  knowledge.  In  professions 
like  those  of  law  and  medicine,  there  is  so 
much  ground  to  cover  and  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge  to  acquire,  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  in  a  lifetime  to  master  every  branch  of 
the  study,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
Acts,  judicial  interpretations,  or  medical 
discoveries  which  each  year  produces. 
To  attempt  to  master  the  whole  would, 
usually  result  in  general  knowledge  and. 
skill  of  only  average  quality.  It  is  the 
specialist  who  makes  a  reputation  and  a 
fortune.  The  great  secret  of  professional; 
success  is  to  possess  some  branch  of  the 
skill  or  knowledge  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  average  of  those  in  the  profession,  and 
if  possible  beyond  all  others.  It  is  better 
for  the  individual,  and  certainly  better  for 
humanity,  that  a  medical  man,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  devote  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  some 
particular  form  of  disease,  and  thereby  add 
to  pre-existing  knowledge,  and  be  himself 
in  request  because  of  bis  special  skill. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  who 
have  natural  talents  and  education  have  an 
advantage  over  those  who  have  not,  other 
things  being  equal.  It  is  because  other 
things  are  not  equal  that  men  of  edneation 
sometimes  fail  to  succeed,  and  are  pushed 
aside  in  the  race  of  life  by  others  whose 
scanty  information  and  moderate  attain¬ 
ments  are  compensated  for  by  energy,  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  self-assertion.. 
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The  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  continually  urging  upon  mankind  the 
virtues  of  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation,  and 
the  great  wickedness  of  self-seeking  and 
ambition.  Avarice,  greed,  envy  and  covet¬ 
ousness  are  the  motives  frequently  ascribed 
to  those  who  endeavor  to  succeed  in  life. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  very  many  men 
desire  to  possess  wealth  and  influence  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  benefit 
others,  'rather  than  to  minister  to  their 
own  selfish  desires  and  pleasures  ? 
"Whether  it  be  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
their  families,  to  do  honor  to  the  family 
name,  or  to  be  in  a  position  to  confer  ben¬ 
efits  on  those  who  stand  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance,  such  motives  most  frequently  are  the 
real  incentives  to  labor  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  men  who  already  have  achieved 
some  amount  of  success. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
race  of  life,  unless  a  man  knows  how  to 
keep  in  the  running,  there  are  thousands 
pressing  him  hard,  only  too  ready  to  thrust 
him  aside,  and  if  he  fall,  to  trample  upon 
him  without  compunction  or  remorse. 
Self-assertion  is  indispensable  ;  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  self-defence.  A  man  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  and  has  confidence  in  his  abili¬ 
ties,  and  who  neglects  to  assert  himself, 
commits  a  fraud  upon  those  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him.  But  self-assertion  un¬ 
accompanied  by  genuine  merit  becomes  lu¬ 
dicrous,  and  is  correctly  described  by  the 
vulgar  word  “  cheek.”  But  even  pure 
downright  “  cheek”  is  frequently  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess,  because  it  may  secure  for  one  a  po¬ 
sition  of  importance,  the  duties  of  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  discretion  alone,  may  be 
satisfactorily  discharged  by  surrounding 
one’s  self  with  those  whose  brains,  energy, 
discretion  and  address  provide  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  needed  to  maintain  the  po¬ 
sition  and  fulfil  its  obligations.  ‘  ‘  Cheek’  ’ 
may,  indeed,  do  more  ;  it  has  sometimes 
obtained  for  a  man  a  reputation  for  talents 
and  attainments  which  he  does  not  pos¬ 
sess,  or  for  having  greater  special  knowl 
edge  than  he  does  possess.  Having 
secured  a  reputation  beyond  his  merits, 
his  only  care  need  be  to  prevent  the  world 
from  being  undeceived.  This  should  not 
be  very  often  a  matter  of  difliiculty  ;  the 
world  has  always  shown  a  ready  disposi¬ 
tion  to  assess  a  man’s  abilities  at  his  own 
valuation,  or  at  a  reputed  valuation  ;  and 
as  such  an  over-estimate  frequently  pro¬ 


cures  the  opportunity  to  achieve  success, 
and  as  success  depends  so  much  upon  hav¬ 
ing  an  opportunity,  it  follows  that 
cheek”  may  be  a  most  valuable  factor 
in  making  a  successful  career. 

Character  and  ability  are  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  very  important  elements  of 
success.  Merit  deserves  success,  but  does 
not  always  ensure  it,  for  the  reason  that  its 
value  may  be  neutralized  by  bad  luck,  or 
some  of  the  elements  of  luck  in  a  negative 
quantity.  A  youth  who  has  sufficient  nat¬ 
ural  talent  for  painting  or  sculpture  to 
achieve  great  success  if  educated  for  the 
profession,  may,  through  poverty,  parental 
want  of  discernment,  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  some  occu¬ 
pation  which  precludes  him  entirely  from 
following  his  favorite  pursuit.  Choice  of 
profession  or  business  by  parents  is  a  lot¬ 
tery  ;  they  make  soldiers  of  effeminate 
cowards,  parsons  of  rogues,  and  lawyers 
of  fools.  The  coward  might  do  remark¬ 
ably  well  at  something  else,  but  bad  luck 
has  ordained  it  otherwise.  The  family 
living  in  the  Church  must  not  be  lost,  and 
the  future  rector  is  nominated  from  his 
very  cradle.  The  fine  old  family  business 
of  the  solicitor  must  not  pass  to  strangers  ; 
the  son,  whatever  his  mental  capacities, 
must  succeed  the  father.  Luck,  however, 
often  operates  in  the  other  direction,  and 
the  profession  selected  by  the  parent,  by 
pure  accident,  may  be  that  best  suited  to 
the  talents  and  tastes  of  the  youth,  and  a 
successful  career  is  the  result. 

Luck  plays  an  enormous  part  in  forming 
careers.  For  example,  in  professions  like 
the  Army,  the  Law,  the  Church,  or  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  large  establishments,  a 
very  important  element  is  the  removal  or 
retention  of  obstacles  to  promotion.  Mor¬ 
tality  among  those  holding  high  positions 
may  give  unexpected  promotion  to  some, 
while  others,  similarly  situated  and  whose 
prospects  may  have  appeared  better,  con¬ 
tinue  in  subordinate  positions  because  no 
vacancies  occur. 

Another  operation  of  chance  is  the  age 
at  which  an  individual  secures  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  because  an  opportunity  invaluable 
to  a  man  under  middle  age  may  be  absolute¬ 
ly  worthless  to  an  older  man. 

But  pure  chance  exerts  its  most  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  the  matter  of  health. 
Character  and  ability  of  the  highest  order, 
combined  with  all  the  other  elements  of  op- 
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portunity  and  assistance,  are,  alas  !  too 
often  rendered  nugatory  by  some  form  of 
ill-health,  physical  or  mental. 

When  speaking  of  character,  dishonesty 
was  referred  to  as  the  frequent  cause  of 
ruined  lives.  Here,  again,  luck  is  power¬ 
ful  in  both  its  positive  and  negative  forms, 
in  the  shape  of  temptation.  Who  can  tell 
what  careers  have  been  blighted  and 
wrecked,  families  ruined,  and  honored 
names  disgraced  by  the  pure  accident  of 
strong  temptation  presenting  itself  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  who  can  say  what  success¬ 
ful  men  have  been  saved  by  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  having  been  spared  temptation 
which  at  certain  periods  of  their  lives  they 
could  not  have  resisted  ? 

So  with  intemperance  ;  a  youth  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bad  examples  and  temptation 
at  home  is  less  likely  to  possess  the  virtue 
of  sobriety  than  one  brought  up  among 
abstainers.  His  failure  in  life  may  be  the 
result  due  to  the  accident  of  chance  in 
being  tempted  to  do  wrong.  Of  course, 
a  man  who  is  a  drunkard,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  weak  in  character  ; 
but  the  same  weakness  of  character  might, 
in  the  absence  of  constant  temptation,  have 
proved  no  hindrance  to  success. 

The  opportunity  to  achieve  success  de¬ 
pends  so  much  upon  health,  age,  a  con¬ 
genial  profession,  a  business  in  which 
competition  is  not  too  keen,  and  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  irresistible  temptation  to  do  seri¬ 
ous  wrong,  through  folly,  ignorance,  or 
weakness  of  will,  that,  on  the  whole,  op¬ 
portunity  is  chance.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  clever  man  can  make  his  own  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  achieve  success  ;  he  can  choose 
his  profession,  for  instance.  True,  if  he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have  had 
an  unsuitable  one  chosen  for  him  by  others, 
or  by  himself.  A  man  commencing  the 
business  of  life  frequently  has  more  than 
one  good  opening  placed  before  him,  and 
much  depends  upon  a  correct  decision  as 
to  which  is  the  bettor,  and  that  decision 
would  often  bo  made  through  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  purely  the  operation  of 
chance  as  the  result  of  tossing  up  a  coin 
into  the  air.  The  advantages  of  one 
course  may  be  carefully  considered  and 
weighed  against  the  prospects  of  the  other, 
and  yet  chance  may  be  the  ultimate  arbiter. 
Many  who  have  failed  in  life  have  be¬ 
moaned  that  failure  was  due  to  their  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  a  fatal  course,  through  no  v?ant 
of  judgment,  when  another  was  open  ; 


many  others  have  lived  to  know  how  at 
some  period  in  their  careers  they  paused 
before  two  turnings,  and  by  good  fortune 
alone  avoided  destruction. 

Luck  consists  of  opportunity  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Opportunity  is  indispensable  to  suc¬ 
cess,  but  assistance  is  not  indispensable, 
and  success  may  be  achieved  not  only  with¬ 
out  assistance,  but  even  with  that  form  of 
luck  in  a  negative  quantity.  Unearned 
capital,  influential  parentage,  useful 
friends,  good  personal  appearance,  good 
report,  and  the  accident  of  pure  chance 
favorable  at  important  junctures,  these 
are  circumstances  which  facilitate  one’s  en¬ 
deavors  to  succeed  in  life. 

The  talismanic  properties  of  money  are 
too  well  known,  alike  to  those  who  have  it 
and  those  who  have  it  not,  to  require  even 
the  briefest  comment.  Sufiice  it  to  say 
that  experience  seems  to  furnish  constant 
examples  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptural 
paradox  :  “  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.” 

Parentage,  even  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  potent  ele¬ 
ment.  The  influence  of  a  father  who  oc¬ 
cupies  an  important  position  in  the  world 
is,  of  course,  of  service  to  the  son.  But 
valuable  assistance  is  derived  very  often 
from  the  mere  possession  of  a  name  which 
indicates  influential  connections,  or  kinship 
with  an  aristocratic  family,  even  though 
it  be  an  impoverished  peerage  or  a  new 
creation.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
English  people  “  dearly  love  a  lord,”  and 
it  is  not  untrue  that  even  professing  demo¬ 
crats  have  at  times  betrayed  indications  of 
a  kind  of  sneaking  reverence,  not  only  for 
lords,  but  also  for  remote  collateral  de¬ 
scendants  of  aristocratic  families,  and  have 
not  unfrequently  shown  a  preference  for 
leaders  chosen  from  the  “  classes.”  Pa¬ 
rentage  still  influences  employers  in  the 
selection  of  clerks  and  others  in  similar  po¬ 
sitions,  although  not  to  so  large  an  extent 
as  formerly.  Caste  influence  is  still  so 
strong  that  the  appointment  of  the  son  of 
a  mechanic  to  be  a  clerk  would,  in  many 
places  of  business,  produce  great  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  most  probably  the  new-comer 
would  be  virtually  boycotted  by  men  per 
haps  morally  and  mentally  his  inferiors, 
and  possessed  in  a  less  degree  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  and  manners  of  gentlemen.  This 
same  caste  influence  is  not  conflned  to  the 
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classes  mentioned.  In  more  important 
positions  in  life  the  accident  of  humble 
birth  may  militate  very  seriously  against 
promotion,  and  the  good  fortune  of  hav¬ 
ing  superior  parentage  may  greatly  assist 
one’s  advancement,  so  that  men  of  equal 
ability  and  good  character,  and  having  the 
luck  of  opportunity  in  equal  proportions, 
would  discover  that  parentage  is  a  form  of 
assisting  luck  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore.  The  assistance  of  friends  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  luck,  because  it  is  external  to  the 
individual  who  is  thereby  aided.  The 
assistance  of  friends,  or  the  evil  wrought 
by  the  malevolence  of  an  enemy,  is  good 
or  bad  luck,  but  the  process  of  making 
friends  is  usually  due  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  making  of  enemies  to  indis¬ 
cretion,  or  some  other  negative  form  of 
ability,  if  only  a  want  of  knowing  how  to 
conciliate.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
life  of  a  man  who  never  makes  an  enemy 
must  be  very  insipid.  Possibly  it  may 
seem  so  to  those  who  love  quarrels.  But 
men  of  long  experience  could  corroborate 
the  assertion  that  one  enemy  is  able  very 
often  to  neutralize  the  whole  favorable  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  large  number  of  friends  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  unwisdom  to  gain  friends 
by  making  enemies,  and  bad  policy  to 
make  enemies  at  all  when  it  is  not  unavoid¬ 
able.  There  is  an  energy  in  enmity  and 
hate  which  one  seldom  finds  in  friendship  ; 
an  enemy  will  take  great  pains  to  do  harm, 
but  friends,  as  a  rule  (there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule),  are  satisfied  to  give  such  aid 
only  as  can  be  given  without  personal  loss 
or  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

Good  report  and  unmerited  slander  are 
the  positive  and  negative  forms  of  another 
element  of  assisting  luck,  the  one  proceed¬ 
ing  from  friends,  the  other  emanating  from 
enemies ;  actual  enemies,  though  not 
always  wilful  enemies.  The  man  who 
gives  currency  to  a  false  statement  as  to 
another’s  character  or  abilities  is  an  en¬ 
emy,  because  he  is  doing  harm,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  the  slightest  de¬ 
sire  to  do  harm,  or  reason  for  wishing 
evil.  The  worst  of  slander  is  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  unearth  and  refute,  unless  it  be 
repeated  to  one  who  has  the  courage 
to  inform  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
spoken. 

Human  nature,  unfortunately,  is  prone 
to  listen  to,  and  be  interested  in  evil  re¬ 
port,  and  to  pay  little  heed  to  good  report. 
The  evil  is  remembered,  the  good  soon 


forgotten.  Let  a  man  succeed  in  having 
a  speech  or  lecture  reported  to  the  length 
of  half  a  column  in  the  daily  papers, 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  will  hear  very 
much  about  his  success  ;  but  let  him,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  his  name  mentioned 
in  a  small  paragraph  in  any  paper,  if  it  be 
connected  with  something  discreditable,  a 
bill  of  sale,  a  police-court  summons,  or  the 
hke,  the  news  will  speedily  travel  into  all 
the  ramifications  of  his  acquaintanceship, 
and  will  penetrate  with  a  kind  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  be  absorbed  like  moisture 
into  a  piece  of  sugar.  What  is  true  of 
published  information,  is  equally  true  of 
oral  communications,  and  the  latter  are 
more  likely  to  give  currency  to  statements 
which  are  libelous  and  false. 

Slander  may  be  unpreventable,  and  is 
then  a  form  of  bad  luck  ;  possibly  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  arrest  a  successful  career 
which  otherwise  was  assured.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  who  suffers  may  be  in  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  operating  against  him,  and  be 
quite  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
his  supersession,  or  his  failure,  where  he 
had  anticipated  success. 

Finally,  the  pure  accident  of  chance  has 
often  made  success.  Speculation  based 
upon  unreliable  information,  unexpected 
legacies,  an  unforeseen  demand  for  one’s 
manufactures ;  these  causes  may  bring 
wealth  which  is  potential,  although  not 
omnipotent  in  making  a  successful  career. 
The  least  meritorious  are  frequently  the 
most  fortunate.  The  operations  of  chance 
seldom  coincide  with  justice,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah. 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  intended 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  success  in 
life  is  dependent  upon  much  that  is  quite 
beyond  the  influence  or  control  of  the  as¬ 
pirant.  Great  success  connotes  ambition, 
and  implies  a  will  to  labor  in  order  to  at¬ 
tain  the  desired  end.  But  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  cases  where  transcendent  abilities 
and  spotless  character  may  exist  unnoticed, 
unknown,  and  unrewarded. 

Our  army  of  to-day  contains  in  the  ranks 
generals  as  able  as  Wellington,  Napoleon, 
or  Von  Moltke,  but  who  will  never  be 
known  to  fame  through  not  having  the  luck 
of  opportunity  ;  and  in  every  sphere  of 
life  there  are  many  quite  willing  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel,  and  the  bushel 
is  eagerly  supplied  for  the  purpose  by 
others  whose  feeble  flicker  may  then  be¬ 
come  visible. — National  Magazine. 
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AN  APBIL  FOOL 

BT  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

I. 

I  SALLIED  afield  when  the  bud  first  swells, 

And  the  sun  first  slanteth  hotly, 

And  I  came  on  a  yokel  in  cap  and  bells. 

And  a  suit  of  saffron  motley. 

II. 

He  was  squat  on  a  bank  where  a  self-taught  stream. 
Fingering  flint  and  pebble. 

Was  playing  in  tune  to  the  yaffel’s  scream. 

And  the  shake  of  the  throstle’s  treble. 

III. 

“  Now,  who  may  you  be  ?”  I  asked,  “  and  where 
Do  you  look  for  your  meals  and  pillow  ?” 

“  My  roof,”  he  said,  “  is  the  spacious  air. 

And  my  curtain  the  waving  willow. 

IV. 

“  My  meal  is  a  shive  of  the  miller’s  loaf. 

And  hunger  the  grace  that  blesses  : 

’Tis  banquet  enough  for  a  village  oaf, 

With  a  handful  of  fresh  green  cresses. 

V. 

”  A  plague  on  your  feasts  where  the  dish  goes  round. 
Though  I  know  where  the  truflles  burrow. 

And  the  plover’s  eggs  may,  in  fours,  be  found. 

In  the  folds  of  the  pleated  furrow. 

VI. 

‘‘  And  my  name  ?  O,  I  am  an  April  Fool, 

So  yclept  in  the  hamlet  yonder  ; 

For  when  old  and  young  are  at  work  or  school, 

I  sit  on  a  stile  and  ponder. 

VII. 

“  I  gather  the  yellow  weasel-snout. 

As  I  wander  the  woods  at  random. 

Or  I  stoop  stone-still,  and  tickle  the  trout. 

And  at  times,  for  a  lark,  I  land  ’em. 
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VIII. 

But  I  flick  them  back  ere  they  gape  and  pant, 
After  gazing  at  gill  and  speckle. 

For  why  should  I  keep  what  1  do  not  want, 

Who  can  flsh  without  hook  or  heckle  ? 

IX. 

‘  Yes,  I  am  an  April  Fool  :  confessed  ! 

And  my  pate  grows  not  wise  for  scratching  ; 
But  I  know  where  the  kingfisher  drills  his  nest. 
And  the  long-tailed  tits  are  hatching.” 

X. 

Then  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  he  shook  his  bells 
And  they  jangled  all  together, 

As  blithe  as  the  chime  that  swings  and  swells 
For  the  joy  of  a  nuptial  tether. 

XI. 

And,  as  they  chimed,  from  the  covert  near 
Where  ripens  the  juicy  whortle. 

The  rustling  whisper  reached  my  ear 
Of  a  loitering  maiden’s  kirtle. 

XII. 

Whereat  he  laughed  :  “  I’m  an  April  Fool, 

But  c»m  jocund  withal  and  jolly. 

So  long  as  I  have  this  realm  to  rule. 

And  a  lass  to  love  my  folly. 

XIII. 

‘  Go  and  woo,  where  the  deftly  fair  parade. 

The  smiles  of  a  fine  court  lady  ; 

But  I  will  cuddle  ray  rustic  maid, 

In  the  pheasant-drives  husht  and  shady. 

XIV. 

*  Her  cheek  is  as  creamy  as  milk  in  June, 

And  the  winds  nor  chap  nor  warp  it ; 

We  dance,  with  the  blackbird  to  give  the  tune. 
And  with  primroses  for  carpet 

XV. 

*  Her  quick-flashing  fingers  knit  the  hose 

For  her  little  feet  neat  and  nimble  ; 

Her  kiss  is  as  sweet  as  a  half -shut  rose. 

And  her  laugh  like  a  silver  cymbal. 
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XVI. 

“  She  never  asks  how  my  fortunes  fare, 

Nor  wonders  how  full  my  purse  is  ; 

She  sits  on  my  knee,  and  she  strokes  my  hair. 

And  I  tell  her  my  wildwood  verses. 

XVII. 

**  She  has  not  a  gem  she  can  call  her  own. 

But  I  rest  on  a  sheepfold  hurdle. 

And,  out  of  the  daffodils  newly  blown, 

Entwine  her  a  golden  girdle. 

XVIII. 

“  And  soon  I  shall  have  for  my  nut-sweet  girl. 

When  the  May  boughs  are  adorning 

Their  weather-tanned  skin  with  rows  of  pearl, 

A  new  necklace,  night  and  morning. 

XIX. 

“  When  shortly  we  catch  the  cuckoo’s  call. 

We  shall  clap  our  hands  to  hear  him  ; 

For,  let  whom  they  may  his  gibes  appall. 

This  April  Fool  don’t  fear  him.” 

XX. 

Then  a  wind-cloud,  hued  like  a  ringdove’s  neck. 

Made  the  rain  run  helter-skelter  ; 

The  keen  drops  pattered  on  bank  and  beck. 

And  I  crouched  in  the  ditch  for  shelter. 

XXI. 

But  he  whistled  his  love,  and  he  waved  his  cap. 

And  the  bells  all  rang  together. 

”  Just  fancy  !”  he  cried,  “  to  care  one  rap 
For  the  whims  of  wind  or  weather  ! 

XXII. 

“  Through  all  the  seasons  I  keep  my  youth, 

Which  is  more  than  you  town-folk  do,  sir. 

Now,  which  is  the  April  Fool,  in  sooth  ? 

Do  you  think  it  is  I,  — or  you,  sir  ?” 

XXIII. 

Then  the  rain  ceased  slashing  on  branch  and  pool. 

And  swift  came  the  sunshine,  after  ; 

And  the  thrush  and  the  yaffel  screamed,  ”  April  Fool  !” 
And  the  covert  rang  with  laughter. 


— New  Review. 
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SOME  VEllY  NOBLE  SAVAGES. 
BY  LIBUTENANT-COLONEL  H.  KNOLLYS,  B.A. 


“  For  the  Bight  which  needs  assistance, 
’Gainst  the  Wrong  which  needs  resistance,” 

is  a  plea  which  may  appropriately  be  ur^ed 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote 
corner  in  our  world-wide  empire — Zulu- 
land.  Though  not  much  larger  than 
Wales,  it  possesses  a  potentiality  for  the 
development  of  resources  which  may  ulti¬ 
mately  render  it  one  of  the  foremost  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  point  of 
wealth  and  population  ;  and  above  all,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  test  place  for  the 
justice  and  wisdom,  or  the  converse,  of 
our  dealings  with  the  natives  of  South 
Africa.  My  stay  in  the  country  was  short, 
and  my  direct  experience  was  consequently 
limited  ;  and  yet — should  I  not  say,  there¬ 
fore  ? — my  fresh  impressions  may  not  be 
undeserving  of  attention,  by  the  same 
reasoning  which  assigns  a  special  value  to 
a  woman’s  first  thoughts,  or  to  a  wine- 
taster’s  instantaneous  verdict  ? 

One  evening  toward  the  close  of  1890, 
accompanied  by  a  brother  officer,  I  am 
speeding  along  the  fifty  miles  of  roughly 
outlined  track  leading  from  Verulam,  the 
Natal  railway  terminus,  to  the  Zulu  fron¬ 
tier.  Our  vehicle,  the  red,  two-wheeled, 
“  V.R.”  mail-cart,  so  familiar  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  seems 
oddly  out  of  place  in  these  wilds,  which, 
save  for  small  clusters,  at  long  intervals, 
of  European  little  tin  erections,  and  for  a 
few  Kafir  kraals,  are  absolutely  uninhabit¬ 
ed.  Our  luggage  is  quite  nominal  in 
amount — we  have  been  even  obliged  to 
commit  to  the  transport  of  an  ox- wagon  a 
friendly  Christmas  plum-pudding  intrusted 
to  us  at  Maiitzburg  as  a  poetical  souvenir 
to  an  English  sojourner  at  Eshowe.  Our 
four  half-broken  horses,  lashed  by  our 
reckless  half-breed  driver,  lay  themselves 
out  like  greyhounds  at  a  desperate  gallop, 
which  at  times  takes  away  our  breath,  and 
makes  us  cling  to  our  cart  for  dear  limb 
and  life.  Then,  with  scant  notice,  night 
closes  in  pitch-dark,  and  we  find  ourselves 
standing  on  the  steep  heights  overhanging 
the  Tugela  river,  discarded  by  our  driver, 
and  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to  our  next  pro¬ 
ceeding.  But  some  five  or  six  savages  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  start  up  out  of  the 
darkness,  sign  to  us  to  follow  them  down 


a  craggy  pathway,  and  in  a  cranky  little 
boat  ferry  us  across  the  broad  river,  silent, 
swift,  and  tepid  as  it  splashes  over  our 
hands.  The  fireflies  are  sparkling  through 
the  hot  inky  atmosphere,  the  bull-frogs 
startle  us  with  their  bellowing,  the  thun¬ 
der  is  lolling  with  an  incessant  awful  roar, 
and,  as  bewildered,  I  pant  up  the  precipice 
on  the  other  side,  a  savage  seizes  my  wrist 
with  a  vice-like  yet  kindly  grasp,  and  leads 
me  like  a  prisoner  to  our  haven  of  rest,  a 
small  tin  wayfarer’s  tenement. 

We  are  now  in  Zululand  proper,  within 
the  area  of  the  military  operations  of 
1879,  and  even  the  few  days  I  spent  here, 
far  from  the  presence  of  all  save  three  or 
four  white  men,  and  surrounded  by  a  Zulu 
population,  gave  me  some  glimmer  of  na¬ 
tive  habits,  of  native  character,  and  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  locality.  True,  this 
was  subsequently  confirmed  or  corrected 
by  further  experience,  but  for  simplicity’s 
sake  1  here  introduce  some  of  my  first  im¬ 
pressions. 

One  day  having  heedlessly  left  my  small 
kit  spread  over  the  fioor  of  my  lean-to  out¬ 
side  room,  I  find  on  my  return,  two  hours 
after,  about  thirty  Zulu  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  crowded  about  the  open  door, 
many  staring  with  curiosity  at  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  flannel  shirts  and  other  clothing, 
boots,  knife,  tobacco,  and  even  money. 
Any  one  of  these  naked  savages  might 
with  impunity  have  helped  himself  to  any 
of  these  articles,  which  would  have  been  a 
perfect  treasure  to  him.  But  the  idea 
never  seemed  to  have  entered  their  heads 
— not  the  smallest  trifle  was  missing. 
Genuine  untainted  Zulus  are  too  noble  to 
be  thieves.  They  exult  in  the  possession 
of  a  flannel  shirt,  they  fully  appreciate  the 
gift  of  a  shilling  ;  but  their  native  code  of 
honor  forbids  pilfering,  and  property  is  far 
more  safe  in  their  midst  than  were  it  de¬ 
posited  in  a  first-class  English  hotel,  or 
subjected  to  the  inquisition  of  the  landlady 
of  a  first-class  London  lodging.  At  inter¬ 
vals  the  natives  came  to  the  store  to  pur¬ 
chase  blankets,  or  sugar,  or  some  other 
requirement  of  their  simple  lives  ;  but  the 
law  here  effectually  restrains  Europeans 
from  selling  to  them  those  two  articles 
which  elsewhere  are  unscrupulously  traded. 
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and  which  are  the  curses  of  the  South 
African  race  —  firearms,  including  gun¬ 
powder,  and  spirits.  The  former  restric¬ 
tion  is  rigidly  enforced,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  and  has  done  much  to  diminish 
the  recklessness  of  bloodshed  which  is  the 
invariable  characteristic  of  all  savage 
tribes.  Even  when  I  landed  at  Durban 
an  official  instantly  snatched  up  my  gun, 
and  ere  I  could  recover  it  I  had  fully  to 
satisfy  the  civil  custom-house  superintend¬ 
ent  as  to  my  identity  and  bona  fides.  At 
Pietermaritzburg  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  small  quantity  of  powder  only  through 
the  special  order  of  a  naagistrate,  to  whom 
I  was  called  on  to  declare  that  I  required 
it  merely  for  spotting  purposes.  The 
amount  so  authorized  is  limited,  I  believe, 
to  10  lb.  in  twelve  months  to  one  appli¬ 
cant.  Unhappily  the  law  is  occasionally 
evaded  by  the  criminal  greed  of  whites, 
chiefly  from  the  Cape  Colony,  some  of 
whom  occupy  a  high  social  status,  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  bafiSing  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Natal  authorities,  and  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  regular  traffic  through  a  secret 
route  called  “  the  Gun  Runner’s  Pass.” 

As  regards  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  the  natives,  even  anti- total  ab¬ 
stinence  opinions  must  rejoice  that  the  law 
is  here  generally  successful,  though  of 
course  it  is  evaded  in  some  out-of-the-way 
places  by  miscreants  who,  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  sovereigns,  perpetrate  an  evil-doing 
perhaps  as  great  as  is  within  the  power  of 
man  to  commit.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  with  savages  drink  means,  not  detri¬ 
ment,  but  downright  destruction  and 
death.  In  the  Transvaal  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  buy,  at  almost  a  nominal  price,  as 
much  as  they  please.  They  *toss  it  down 
like  water,  and  the  slaughtering  results  are 
appalling.  Never  once  during  my  sojourn 
in  Zululand  did  I  see  a  drunken  savage  ; 
and  possibly  this  atmosphere  of  general 
sobriety  may  have  influenced  even  the 
European  hard  drinkers.  Total  abstinence 
advocates  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
proprietors  of  drinking-stores  declare  the 
amount  of  ginger-ale  consumed  has  of  late 
become  amazing,  even  among  white  labor¬ 
ers  toiling  under  the  glare  of  an  almost 
tropical  sun.* 

*  Though  wandering  from  my  subject,  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  mentioning  that,  daring  the  re¬ 
cent  intense  Cape  heat,  the  gunner  parties 
employed  in  the  formidable  labor  of  mounting 
23-ton  guns  have  daily  taken  out  with  them 


Mealies  are  the  chief  food  of  the  Kafirs, 
but  they  rejoice  at  an  occasional  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feasting  off  a  tough  “  trek”  ox 
— no  matter  if  it  has  died  from  natural 
causes — albeit  their  glimmering  of  religious 
superstition  forbids  them  the  use  of  animal 
food.  They  loathe  fish  as  we  should  loathe 
eating  a  snake  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  fancies  for  certain  tit- bits  run  in  a 
curious  direction.  One  afternoon  a  spray 
of  glittering  green  foliage  is  brought  to 
me,  from  whence  are  depending  the  most 
enormous  caterpillars  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life,  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  and  twice 
as  long, — fat  green  fellows,  studded  with 
small  sparkling  scales.  The  little  Zulu  girl 
from  whom  they  had  been  obtained  wept 
because  “  we  had  taken  away  her  food.” 
I, flatly  declined  to  try  a  caterpillar  or  two, 
whereupon  a  native  eagerly  selects  a  couple 
of  the  finest,  pinches  off  their  tails,  manip¬ 
ulates  glove- fashion  the  wriggling  creatures 
one  with  the  other,  frizzles  them  before 
the  fire,  and  finally  daintily  devours  the 
nauseous  morsel,  with  the  lingering  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  an  English  schoolboy  eating  a  fine 
fresh  strawberry. 

Close  at  hand  was  “  Bond’s  Drift.”  the 
ferry  across  the  Tugela  connecting  the 
Natal  and  Zululand  roads  ;  and  here  I  en¬ 
countered  an  occasional  European  teamster, 
or  a  farmer,  or  a  ferryman,  or  a  Govern¬ 
ment  messenger,  or  a  doctor,  of  whom 
three  or  four  are  dotted  about,  at  distances 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  They  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  loafing  specimens 
of  the  same  class  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  South  Africa,  who  seem  to  assume 
that  a  worthless  fellow  in  England  is  in¬ 
stantly  levelled  up  to  a  valuable  member  of 
a  colony  the  moment  he  disembarks. 
These  Zululand  strays,  however  rough  in 
dress  and  off  hand  in  address,  are  fre¬ 
quently  stamped  with  certain  characteris¬ 
tics  of  gentlemen,  leading  to  the  deduction 
that  they  have  been  drafted  from  a  far 
higher  community  than  their  present  avo¬ 
cations  would  imply,  and  that  they  are 
bravely  battling  against  adverse  fortune.  I 
came  across  a  strange  specimen  of  an  agent 
for  an  American  life  insurance  company, 
who,  with  an  amusingly  scanty  equipment 
in  his  saddle-bags,  was  riding  hundreds  of 
miles  through  these  wilds  on  the  chance  of 

a  bag  of  oatmeal,  which,  stirred  up  in  small 
quantities  in  water,  is  eagerly  drunk,  effect¬ 
ually  quenches  thirst,  and  affords  a  singular 
amount  of  support. 
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picking  up  a  chance  subscriber.  Enter¬ 
prise  could  hardly  go  further. 

My  companion  was  desirous  of  visiting 
the  grave  of  a  relation  who  had  died  in 
this  neighborhood  during  the  Zulu  war  ; 
and  one  sweltering  morning  we  betake 
ourselves  to  Fort  Pearson,  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  where  once  were  concentrated  so 
much  national  attention  and  so  many  pri¬ 
vate  sorrows,  but  now  lost  in  a  weird  soli¬ 
tude  which  is  almost  oppressive.  We 
found  the  old  earthworks  easily  enough, 
and  their  very  outline  spoke  volumes.  No 
formulated  scarps,  bastions,  or  banquettes  : 
merely  a  gradation  of  rough  parapets 
hastily  thrown  up  under  the  stress  of  peril, 
and  trending  one  above  the  other  toward 
the  apex  of  the  highest  hills.  Our  enemy 
was  numerous  as  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib, 
but  uuskilled  as  the  aucient  Britons  ;  and 
truly  an  antiquarian  Oldbuck  might  declare 
the  rude  trace  an  intrenchment  of  some 
prehistoric  nation  until  deceived  by  a 
Zulu’s  declaration,  “  I  mind  the  bigging 
of  it.” 

Long  and  fruitless,  however,  was  our 
search  for  the  grave,  during  which  we 
only  just  escaped  treading  on  a  monstrous 
reptile — until  at  last  we  hap  upon  a  small 
“  God’s  acre”  enclosed  with  barbed  fenc¬ 
ing,  and  marked  by  an  exceptionally  tall, 
gaunt  euphorbia  tree — a  species  of  giant 
cactus.  Though  the  spot  is  covered  with 
beautifully  tangled  growth,  it  is  in  the 
same  condition  of  careful  delimitation  as 
when  left  by  the  survivors  eleven  years 
ago.  Conspicuous  among  thirteen 
graves,  marked  by  simple  wooden  crosses, 
is  a  plain  white  tombstone,  whereon  we 
read  that  Captain  Wynne,  R.E.,  here 
died  of  fever  in  1879,  and  the  text,  “  I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.” 
Stay  ;  here  are  some  more  words  blurred 
by  sun  and  climate  :  ”  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori” — and  there  flashes 
across  my  recollection  the  pathetic  circum¬ 
stances  I  had  heard  many  years  ago 
specially  accounting  for  this  quotation 
from  Horace. 

In  the  midst  of  the  toil,  the  sickness, 
and  the  flghting  of  the  campaign,  Wynne 
used  to  elicit  the  friendly  chaff  of  his 
comrades  by  his  persistency  in  classical 
quotations.  One  day  he  too  was  stricken 
by  that  fatal  malaria  which  played  such 
havoc  among  our  men.  After  a  few 
hours,  feeling  that  his  end  was  at  hand, 
he  sent  for  some  of  his  brother  officers. 


intrusted  to  them  certain  measures  and 
messages  consequent  on  bis  approaching 
death — he  had  left  a  young  wife  in  Eng¬ 
land — and  added  in  dying  accents,  with  a 
dying  smile  :  ”  Now  I  must  make  a  last 
quotation,  and  1  do  not  think  you  fellows 
will  chaff  me  this  time — ‘  Dulce  et  de¬ 
corum  est  pro  patria  mori  ’  ” — and  so  slept 
into  the  dawn  of  that  eternal  day  which 
fools  call  death. 

Musing  in  profound  reverie  on  the 
coincidence  which  had  brought  the  half- 
foi^otten  story  face  to  face  with  my 
chance  visit  to  the  subject’s  solitary  grave 
in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa,  I  am  startled 
almost  out  of  my  skin  by  a  deep  organ, 
sound,  “  Ha-a-a,”  at  my  elbow.  A  Zulu 
had  noiselessly  crept  up  to  me,  and  utter¬ 
ing  this  wonted  note  of  respectful  greet¬ 
ing,  with  his  right  hand  raised  high  over 
his  head  in  salute,  and  his  left  grasping 
an  assegai  and  a  knob-kerry,  be  stood 
motionless  and  splendidly  stalwart,  like  a 
carved  statue  of  the  ideal  noble  savage. 
Pointing  to  a  brass  badge  on  his  arm,  in¬ 
scribed  “  Zulu  Tugela  Patrol,”  in  token 
of  amity,  he  made  signs  that  be  could 
show  us  another  resting-place  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  led  us  to  a  second  enclosure 
as  neat  as  the  first,  where  I  counted  sixty 
graves  of  British  soldiers,  and  where  the 
frequency  of  “died  from  fever”  was  a 
more  melancholy  record  than  “  killed  in 
action.” 

Game  is  plentiful  in  parts  of  Zululand, 
but  circumstances  prevented  my  undertak- 
ing  any  shooting  expeditions.  I  can  only 
state  that  about  the  Tngela  veldt  are 
abundance  of  partridges  and  quail  in  sea¬ 
son,  alligators  are  numerous  in  the  river, 
and  monkeys  swarm  in  the  woods.  I 
witnessed  the  exceedingly  revolting  sight 
of  the  skinning  of  four  of  our  “  poor  re¬ 
lations,”  the  slaughter  of  which  is  only 
just  saved  from  being  wanton  cruelty  in 
that  their  pelts  are  not  entirely  without 
value. 

The  facilities  for  locomotion  in  England 
— where  at  Clapham  we  are  “  right  for 
Earlscourt  and  Kensington  ;  change  here 
for  Constantinople  and  Jericho,”  —  ob¬ 
scures  in  the  minds  of  stay-at-homes  the 
constant  and  foremost  difficulty  of  accom¬ 
plishing  point  to  point  distances  in  savage 
countries.  Very  gladly,  therefore,  do  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a 
four-muled  cart  to  convey  us  to  Eshowe, 
thirty  miles  in  the  interior  of  Zululand. 
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Our  route,  the  sole  one  within  an  exten¬ 
sive  area  of  country,  is  little  more  than  a 
track,  unmetalled,  unfenced,  and  un¬ 
drained.  Yet  the  amount  of  labor  which 
the  Colonial  Government  has  wisely  be¬ 
stowed  on  it  has  been  considerable.  Here 
and  there  a  slight  cutting  or  an  elementary 
embankment  has  been  effected,  the  big¬ 
gest  of  the  big  boulders  have  been  shoved 
aside,  and  the  most  advantageous  curves 
up  and  down  the  nearly  mountainous 
heights  have  been  rudely  indicated.  By 
this  rough-and  ready  method  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  communication,  hitherto  impractica¬ 
ble,  has  been  opened  up,  and  has  facili¬ 
tated  the  introduction  into  a  barbarous 
country  of  the  blessings — I  admit  the 
curses  likewise — of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  I  saw  no  instances  on  a  parallel 
scale  of  this  beneficent  road-making. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Zulu  country 
is  that  of  evenly  rolling  mountains,  occa¬ 
sionally  dotted  with  brilliant  red-sand 
patches,  and  generally  covered  with  rich 
turf,  which  is  beautiful  in  its  emerald 
green  during  the  rainy  season,  but  which 
in  course  of  time  produces  a  sense  of 
monotony  in  the  horizon.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  details,  we  find  under  our  very 
eyes  plenty  to  charm.  In  the  lower  lands 
the  view  is  relieved  by  innumerable  thorn- 
bushes — a  source  of  treasure  to  the  natives, 
as  constituting  their  only  fuel.  The  twist¬ 
ing  water-courses — there  are  no  navigable 
rivers — mark  out  streaks  of  lovely  though 
rank  vegetation,  where  are  mingled  tall 
grasses,  enormous  ferns,  waving  palms, 
graceful  bamboos,  and  gaunt  euphorbias  ; 
and  out  of  the  tangled  masses  start  many 
brilliantly  plumaged  birds,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  songless,  in  disadvantageous  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sober-hued  prima  donnas  of 
our  English  copses. 

Zululand  is  not  a  fishing  country,  and 
the  numerous  stagnant  pools  are  only  ten¬ 
anted  by  coarse  fish,  scarcely  worth  catch¬ 
ing.  Here  and  there  are  plots  seldom 
more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent  of  luxuri¬ 
ant  mealies,  cultivated  by  women,  to  whom 
the  Zulus  habitually  relegate  field  labor. 
More  curious  than  aught  else  are  the  kraals 
— clusters  of  ten  or  twelve  bee-hive-shaped 
wattle-and-daub  dwellings,  without  win¬ 
dow  or  chimney,  and  for  a  door  a  mere 
aperture  through  which  the  inhabitants 
cab  just  manage  to  crawl.  Peer  inside, 
however,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  ex¬ 


perience  of  natives,  there  is  nothing  dirty 
or  disgusting  ;  the  Zulus  are  singularly 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  The  unlighted 
interior  is  sombre  and  pungent  with  the 
smoke,  for  which  no  exit  is  provided,  of 
the  cooking  fuel  ;  but  the  few  household 
goods  are  neatly  arranged.  The  floor, 
hardened  with  the  invaluable  mixture  of 
mud-and-water,  is  tidily  swept,  and  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  nasty  debris  within  or 
without.  The  native  mind  is  characterized 
by  a  curious  incapacity  to  imagine  any 
shape  beyond  a  circle,  and  consequently 
the  kraals  are  enclosed  in  an  annulus,  with 
a  flimsy  outside  fencing  and  an  inside 
paling  where  the  cattle  are  penned.  Each 
group  forms  the  headquarters  of  a  family, 
comprising  perhaps  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

A.  Kafir  provides  himself  with  two  or 
more  wives,  each  of  whom  insists  on  hav¬ 
ing  her  separate  tenement ;  and  though  it 
is  stated  that  the  husband  maintains  strict 
discipline  in  his  little  harem,  traits  of 
woman  nature  assert  themselves  with  per¬ 
sistent  irrepressibility.  Here  is  a  digni¬ 
fied-looking  savage  stalking  in  front ;  close 
at  his  heels  steps  his  tall  young  wife,  with 
the  perfect  grace  of  women  accustomed  to 
carry  pitchers  of  water  on  their  beads,  and 
with  all  the  haughty  coquetry  of  conscious 
beauty  ;  far  behind  trudges  the  poor  old 
mate  of  early  years,  ugly,  bowed,  and 
broken,  and  seeming  mutely  to  implore 
forbearance  from  her  successful  rival. 
The  maternal  instinct  appears  to  be  more 
strongly  developed  among  the  Zulus  than 
is  usual  with  savages.  The  women  toil  in 
the  sun  or  walk  for  miles  with  infants 
carefully  slung  behind  their  backs.  I  no¬ 
ticed  in  one  small  settlement  a  multitude 
of  eighty  or  ninety  mothers  assembled  for 
the  enforced  vaccination  of  children,  and 
although  a  tax  of  6d.  per  head  is  levied, 
the  natives  recognize  the  blessings  of  the 
process  with  an  intelligent  gratitude  which 
would  put  Leicester  to  shame.  The  chat¬ 
tering,  the  petting,  and  pride  of  this  black 
baby-show  was  very  amusing ;  their 
charges  were  singularly  bright  and  for¬ 
ward  ;  but,  characteristically  of  savages, 
this  precocious  development  is  suddenly 
arrested  at  an  early  age.  Would  that  I 
could  speak  their  language  !  It  is  of 
Italian  harmony,  and  so  easily  acquired 
that  most  of  the  English  officers  have 

{licked  up  a  smattering  of  it.  Its  pecu- 
iarity  is  three  sorts  of  curious  clicks 
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uttered  with  the  tongue,  and  increasing  in 
frequency  in  proportion  to  the  excitement 
of  the  speaker.  An  angry  Kafir  will  set 
to  work  ticking  like  “Grandfather’s 
clock.” 

The  physique  of  the  men  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  manly  strength  and  symmetry. 
Tall,  muscular,  and  well  knit,  their  hair¬ 
less  bodies  are  of  beautifully  rich  mahogany 
brown,  resembling  that  of  a  polished,  old- 
fashioned  dining-room  table.  Their  hands 
and-  feet,  their  legs  and  arms,  are  the  per¬ 
fection  of  shape  ;  their  every  movement  is 
graceful  ;  and  when  they  spring  forward 
at  a  run,  they  irresistibly  recall  the  sculp¬ 
tured  attitudes  of  athletes  in  a  Roman 
circus.  The  young  women  are  equally 
well  endowed  bodily  ;  but  the  matrons  are 
absolutely  repulsive  to  European  eyes, 
owing  to  what  I  may  euphemistically  de¬ 
scribe  as  their  portentous  development  of 
the  maternal  fount.  As  for  the  features 
of  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  keep 
your  eyes  off  them,  lest  the  spell  of  bodily 
grace  be  broken.  To  our  white  prejudices 
they  are  ugly  as  only  negroes  can  be  ugly, 
their  sole  redeeming  feature  being  regular 
pearly  teeth.  Rarely  does  so  favorable 
opportunity  offer  it^lf  of  studying  the 
human  form.  The  men  are  content  to 
twist  round  their  loins  a  rag  about  as  small 
as  a  small  pocket-handkerchief,  the  women 
wear  a  little  more,  but  the  children  are 
absolutely  in  their  “  birthday  suits.” 

Here  comes  in  a  puzzling  missionary 
consideration.  The  chastity  of  the  Zulu 
women  is  proverbial,  and  any  infraction 
of  it  in  their  native  state  is  punished  with 
Draconian  severity.  The  young  girl  stands 
calmly  before  one,  naked,  innocent,  and 
not  ashamed.  One  of  the  first  steps  at¬ 
tending  her  conversion  is  to  induce  her  to 
put  on  a  petticoat,  and  with  a  petticoat 
she  frequently  puts  on  the  worst  form  of 
female  vice.  For  the  first  time  she  is 
taught  to  realize  the  meaning  of  indecency. 
See  yonder  two  white-garbed  girls  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  mission  station.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  I  take  them  for  European  children, 
but  as  they  approach  I  discover  them  to 
be  native  converts,  no  longer  of  guileless 
simplicity,  but  mincing,  ogling,  and  smirk¬ 
ing  in  true  Haymarket  fashion.  Alas, 
too,  for  the  bewildering  difficulties  attend¬ 
ant  on  Christianizing  the  men  !  The  sour 
proverbial  saying,  “  Danger  !  none  at  all  ; 
there  is  not  a  Christian  within  100  miles,” 
is  dishearteningly  true.  The  sober,  hon¬ 


est,  honorable  native  becomes,  in  deplo¬ 
rably  numerous  cases,  the  drunken,  lying, 
thievish  convert.  The  local  British  admin¬ 
istration  tries  gradually  to  check  polygamy 
by  ignoring  in  law  cases  the  right  to  more 
than  one  wife  ;  but  certain  well-meaning 
though  ill-judging  zealots  urge  on  na¬ 
tives  the  paramount  necessity  of  instantly 
abandoning  the  sin  of  plurality.  “  What  !” 
argues  the  indignant  Colenso-Kafir ; 
“  cast  adrift  into  suffering  two  or  more 
faithful  women,  who  have  ever  been  good 
and  harmless  !  Is  that  the  love  and  mercy 
of  your  Christianity  ?’  ’ 

Our  thirty  miles’  journey  takes  us  over 
the  ground  of  that  fighting  which  cul¬ 
minated  at  Ginginhlovo.  Only  eleven 
years  ago  every  thicket  and  ravine,  every 
kloof  and  donga,  was  regarded  as  possibly 
harboring  a  horde  of  warriors  who  might 
sweep  us  off  the  face  of  their  land  as  sud¬ 
denly  and  effectually  as  at  Isandhlwana. 
Now  these  same  patriots  recognize  our 
superior  strength,  and  honorably  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  amity.  They  even  respect 
our  men’s  graves — a  wooden  cross  undis¬ 
turbed  marks  the  place  where  an  English 
soldier  “  lies  taking  his  rest ;”  and  the 
few  Zulus  we  meet,  formidable-looking 
with  their  glittering,  tightly  grasped 
assegais,  salute  us  with  their  sonorous 
“  Ha-a-a,”  and  the  hand  extended  high 
above  the  head. 

The  sparseness  of  the  population  is  strik¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but 
miles  may  be  traversed  without  encounter¬ 
ing  a  single  wayfarer,  and  with  only  an 
occasional  lad  tending  a  few  cattle.  With 
startling  suddenness  the  scene  changes  from 
solitary  savagedom  to  the  familiar  scene 
of  a  British  detachment,  with  its  red- 
coated  sentries,  its  fatigue-parties  of 
twenty  men  perforrning  with  military 
pomp  the  work  of  a  single  navvy,  and  its 
cook’s  mates  conveying  the  soldier’s 
“  sealed  pattern”  dinner  ration,  consist¬ 
ing  of  wads  of  beef  and  piles  of  potatoes 
swimming  in  stiff  gravy. 

Eshowe,  the  harmonious  Kafir  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  soughing  over  the  veldt, 
“  sh  h-h-o-e,”*  is  adjacent  to  the  fort  so 
long  held  by  Charles  Pearson,  and  which 
we  have  thought  fit  to  pronounce  Eeko — 
a  parallel  to  our  transforming  “  San 
Looarn”  into  Isandhlwana.  It  is  now 


*  Like  Phsedras’s  “  tintinnabalum,"  repre¬ 
senting  the  tinkling  of  a  mule’s  bells. 
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held  as  an  outpost  against  improbable  Zulu 
hostilities  and  probable  Boer  marauding  ; 
and  here  four  companies  of  the  Royal 
Scots  a  hundred  miles  from  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Maritzburg,  though  left  entirely 
to  their  own  resources,  manage  to  live  hap¬ 
pily  and  healthily,  and  to  maintain  their 
efficiency  as  soldiers.  The  men  are  lodged 
in  primitive  huts,  and  the  officers  in  dwell¬ 
ings  which  are  little  more  than  windowed 
and  doored  kraals,  and  in  one  of  which  I 
was  for  days  hospitably  put  up.  Of  course 
it  was  furnitureless,  but  in  this  country 
and  climate  furniture  is  a  superfluity  ;  and 
of  course  I  was  in  constant  association 
with  cockroaches,  beetles,  and  spiders,  but 
here  no  one  heeds  entomological  speci¬ 
mens,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  life  and 
the  interest  of  the  situation  constituted 
charms  which  would  render  one  a  willing 
absentee  for  a  time  from  the  worries  and 
bickerings  of  civilization.  The  command¬ 
ing  officer  had  established  his  family  in  a 
group  of  three  or  four  kraals,  which  the 
taste  of  the  English  lady  had  made  almost 
attractive.  Another  officer,  spurred  on  to 
emulation,  was  baking  his  sunbricks  and 
building  his  mansion  with  his  own  hands. 
Others  would  wander  about  shooting,  or 
explore  the  veldt,  or  play  lawn-tennis  or 
at  cricket  with  the  men,  who,  if  they 
lacked  excitement,  also  lacked  incentive  to 
crime.  Some  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
add  the  graces  of  civilization  to  this  little 
settlement,  complete  in  its  fort,  its  horse¬ 
lines,  its  Gatling-guns,  its  commissariat 
and  its  other  departmental  offices.  The 
officers’  kraals  and  the  men’s  huts  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  small  gardens  blossoming  in 
the  midst  of  the  untilled  veldt  Flowers 
and  vegetables  grow  with  hothouse 
rapidity  ;  creepers  and  shrubs  are  a  mass 
of  bloom  ;  bananas  and  bamboos  wave 
their  graceful  foliage  all  over  the  camp  ; 
and  in  one  small  spot  I  counted  about  fifty 
old  pine-heads  which  had  been  carelessly 
thrust  into  the  ground,  and  which,  with¬ 
out  further  care,  were  now  in  full  promise 
of  luxuriant  fruit- bearing. 

Two  out  of  the  four  companies  present 
are  composed  of  mounted  infantry,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  body  of  men 
more  workmanlike  and  keen  in  their  avo¬ 
cation.  Their  horses,  fed  on  mealies  and 
on  the  fat  pasture  of  the  veldt,  are  admir¬ 
able  in  build,  size,  and  handiness  ;  their 
saddlery  is  simple  and  strong,  without 
being  over-weighty.  The  men  are 


equipped  in  guernseys,  cord  breeches, 
“  putties” — i.e.,  len^hs  of  blue  seige 
wound  round  the  legs — stout  shoes  with 
hunting  spurs,  and  helmets  washed  in  the 
local  yellow  clay  instead  of  in  pipeclay. 
Indeed,  though  I  admit  the  dress  to  be 
thoroughly  suitable,  I  would  urge  that  the 
wearers  bear  a  little  too  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  rustics.  “  Fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,”  and  some  little  addendum  made 
to  decoration  would  tend  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  women,  without  which  men 
have  little  admiration  for  themselves. 
They  are  armed  with  the  ordinary  rifle 
and  sword-bayonet,  and  carry,  bandolier- 
wise,  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition. 
My  appreciation  is  doubled  the  moment 
they  begin  to  work  in  the  field.  Their 
riding  is  of  a  dashing  nature.  Regardless 
of  unexpected  ant-hills  and  treacherous 
chasms,  they  gallop  with  such  reckless 
speed  that  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  up  with 
them.  “No  use  to  attempt  to  steer  your 
horse  over  this  break-neck  country,”  re¬ 
marked  the  officer;  “you  must  trust  to 
the  clever  instinct  of  these  animals,  which, 
as  a  rule,  will  carry  you  safely  when  else¬ 
where  20  per  cent  would  be  rolling  on  the 
ground.”  Their  extending  and  skirmish¬ 
ing,  their  aptitude  for  selecting  cover, 
their  rapid  mounting  and  dismounting, 
their  rallying  into  laager  with  horses  in 
centre — in  fact,  their  energy,  skill,  and 
speed — constitute  them  the  beau-ideal  of 
mounted  infantry.  Above  all,  they  have 
evaded  the  tempting  snare  of  lapsing  into 
mongrel  cavalry.  There  are  many  military 
features  connected  with  soldiering  in  Zulu- 
land  on  which  I  long  to  expatiate — such 
as  the  tactics  of  our  infantry,  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  cavalry,  the  employment  of 
machine-guns,  and  the  best  nature  of  artil¬ 
lery  ;  but  I  deem  it  best  to  abstain — for 
the  present. 

I  was  invited  to  inspect  the  headquarters 
detachment  of  the  native  police  under 
Captain  Mansel,*  who  formerly  saw  much 
service  in  Bolivia,  subsequently  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Zulu 
war,  and  now  exercises  the  authority  of  an 
autocratic  chief  over  his  native  followers. 
About  eighty  splendid  Zulus  were  drawn 
up  on  parade  in  a  mathematical  line,  and 
notwithstanding  the  sweltering  sun  and  the 
swarms  of  tormenting  insects,  they  stood 
so  extraordinarily  motionless,  so  absolutely 


*  Just  nominated  C.M.G. 
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like  carved  ebony  statues,  that  at  first  I 
rub  my  eyes  in  amazement,  thinking  my 
sight  has  deceived  me.  They  were  armed 
with  the  Martini  ride  and  bayonet,  and 
their  dress  was  the  happiest  combination 
of  suitability  and  wild-handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  A  soldier-like  cap,  loose  blue 
guernsey  jacket,  white  calico  breeches, 
and  putties,  but  no  boots  or  shoes — their 
classically  shaped  feet,  in  sound  travelling 
condition,  need  no  such  gear  in  the  veldt. 
Patches  of  color,  in  the  way  of  facings  and 
piping,  admirably  set  off  their  dusky  mus¬ 
cular  forms,  and  every  Zulu  looked  proud 
of  himself.  Slowly  walking  down  the 
ranks,  I  minutely  inspected  them  individ¬ 
ually.  One  single  detail  about  them  is  a 
little  grotesque.  Aiming  at  being  English 
soldiers,  they  have  withdrawn  from  their 
ears  the  large  snuff-sticks  they  are  wont 
to  skewer  in  there  for  convenience’  sake, 
and  the  empty  lobes  hang  down  almost  in 
shreds,  like  those  of  quarrelsome  dogs. 
Ornamental  beads,  so  dear  to  savages,  have 
been  generally  discarded.  Their  ages, 
and  consequently  their  sizings,  vary 
greatly — a  six-feet  and  a  five-feet-six 
stature  are  constantly  in  juxtaposition  ; 
but  in  point  of  muscular  strength  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  nearly  all  possess  the  same  high 
average.  “  How  old  are  you  ?”  I  inquire 
through  an  interpreter  of  a  singularly 
youthful-looking  Zulu,  and  the  reply  is 
characteristic,  “  In  a  year’s  time  I  shall 
be  a  man.” 

The  natives  never  know  their  own  ages, 
and  have  no  conception  of  numbers. 
Their  own  language  only  counts  up  to 
seven.  Eight  and  upward  is  rendered 
by  the  English  term,  or  by  a  very  long 
periphrasis  ;  while  they  vaguely  designate 
a  thousand  by  a  gesture,  and  the  words 
‘‘  a  great  number.”  In  connection  with 
this  Captain  Manscl  whispers  to  me — “  I 
will  show  you  a  drill  movement  which 
always  baflfles  them  and  then  followed 
the  command,  “  From  the  right — tell  off 
by  fours.”  General  symptoms  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  then  from  the  dank  a  triumphant 
“  one,”  succeeded  by  a  hesitating 
“  three,”  an  arrogant  “  two,”  and  a  de¬ 
spairing  “four.”  “As  you  were.” 
Over  and  over  again — quite  in  vain.  At 
last  they  are  left  to  themselves  ;  and  by 
intuition,  not  by  arithmetic,  they  form 
their  sections  of  fours  with  perfect  accu¬ 
racy.  After  this  passing  cloud,  which 
imperilled  my  gravity — a  smile  would  have 
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seriously  hurt  their  dignity — the  drill  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  smoothness  and  smartness 
which  would  have  been  creditable  on  an 
Aldershot  parade-ground.  Manual  and 
firing  exercise,  marching  drill,  and  a  few 
simple  essential  movements,  were  carried 
out  with  a  rapidity  and  quietude  which 
were  the  more  surprising  because  all  the 
words  of  command  were  translated  by  the 
native  non-commissioned  officers  from 
English  into  Kafir. 

“  VA^'ould  you  like  to  see  the  attack  ?  I 
must  explain  to  you  that,  having  deemed 
a  war  cry  as  essential  to  my  force  as  to 
other  native  tribes,  I  referred  the  selection 
to  the  men  themselves.  The  Kafir 
sergeant-major  informed  me  that,  after 
three  days’  earnest  conclave,  they  had 
come  to  a  unanimous  decision.  They 
considered  themselves  now  thoroughly 
British  soldiers,  and  they  wished  that,  like 
other  British  soldiers,  their  battle-shout 
should  be,  ‘  Heep-peep-oo-la !  ’  (Hip,  hip, 
hurrah  !)  The  attack  was  carried  out  ex¬ 
cellently.  Whenever  there  was  a  vestige 
of  cover  the  men  wriggled  forward  like 
snakes  ;  in  the  open  they  rushed  on  like 
a  whirlwind.  Indeed  Captain  Mansel 
states  that  their  impetuosity  amounts  to  a 
defect.  On  the  occasion  of  a  brush  with 
a  native  tribe,  he  was  hastily  dismounting 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  rush,  but  in 
an  instant  his  men  had  sped  far  ahead, 
and  ere  he  could  come  up  with  them,  were 
busy  with  their  bayonets.  When  I  had 
done  laughing  at  their  wild  “  Heep-peep- 
oo-la  !”  and  the  company  was  re-formed, 
I  spoke  to  them  a  few  words,  couched  in 
the  customary  vacuous  form,  but  listened 
to  with  eager  attention  and  manifest  satis¬ 
faction  as  coming  from  an  English  officer. 
Would  that  we  had  a  thousand  of  these 
warriors  in  our  service  !  Subsequently  I 
went  round  the  tents  and  huts,  which  were 
models  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  though 
the  men  were  packed  as  closely  as  sar¬ 
dines. 

“All  very  satisfactory  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  but  are  you  equally  effi¬ 
cient  as  police  ?”  was  a  question  recently 
put  to  the  commanding  officer.  “  How  do 
you  mean  ?”  rejoined  Captain  Mansel,  as 
much  perplexed  as  an  ensign  in  old  days 
catechised  by  the  inspecting- general  on  the 
important  point  of  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
socks  or  a  cake  of  pipe-clay.  “  Why, 
are  your  men  efficient  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  ?”  “  No,  sir,”  was  the 
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answer,  desperate  in  its  unvarnished  truth  ; 
“  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in  looting  and 
killing  there  is  no  one  to  come  near 
them.”  This  delight  in  cruelty,  and  slay¬ 
ing  man,  woman,  baby,  and  animal,  is  so 
innate  in  savages  all  over  the  world,  that 
one  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  devil’s 
planting. 

Captain  Mansel’s  dwelling  is  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  possibility  of  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  comfort  and  prettiness  in 
an  English-Zulu  kraal.  Six  or  seven  bee¬ 
hive  erections  close  to  each  other  consti¬ 
tute  as  many  disconnected  apartments — 
drawing,  dining,  and  bed  rooms,  kitchen 
and  offices.  Inside,  brightly  dyed  cloths 
are  so  disposed  as  to  conceal  the  wattle- 
and-daub,  while  books,  prints,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  plain  furniture  impart  an 
aspect  of  civilized  decoration.  Outside, 
any  amount  of  garden  beauty  is  attained 
by  means  of  vines,  fruit  trees,  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  such  as  apricot  and  peach  trees 
and  bananas  ;  bamboos  and  semi-tropical 
grasses ;  hibiscus,  bougainvilleas,  olean¬ 
ders,  and  poinsettias^  which  revel  in  masses 
of  brilliant  blossom.  At  best,  however, 
a  kraal  is  a  flimsy  unpleasant  makeshift. 
The  daub  absorbs  wet  and  involves  mil¬ 
dew  ;  twigs  and  plaster  litter  otf  the  ceil¬ 
ing  ;  nasty  insects,  great  and  small,  swarm 
about  the  drapery  ;  and  a  fireplace  is  quite 
impracticable.  Of  course,  shops  and  so¬ 
ciety  are  scarcely  more  existent  here  than 
in  the  Sahara.  Domestic  grief  in  the 
matter  of  servants  reaches  its  climax  : 
Europeans  are,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  Kafirs  will  do  but  a  small  amount 
of  slavey  work  under  incessant  supervi¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  establishment 
must  rely  entirely  on  herself  for  aught 
approaching  civilized  order  and  comfort. 
Well  for  her  if  a  wise  system  of  education 
has  taught  her  a  little  practical  cookery. 
On  the  other  hand,  advantages  of  climate 
reduce  these  discomforts  to  a  minimum. 
Even  during  the  lainy  season  the  morning 
habitually  breaks  beautifully,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  sun  shines 
so  brilliantly  that  faces  and  bands  become 
scorched  as  though  by  a  washerwoman’s 
iron.  Later  on,  the  sky  grows  heavily 
overclouded,  and  torrents  descend,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  crackling  thunder,  and  a 
lightning  so  vivid  and  close  as  to  convey 
an  impression  that  it  can  be  almost  smelt. 
The  pitchy  darkness  is  so  intense  that  on 
one  occasion  I  completely  lost  my  way 


within  a  distance  of  about  400  yards  in  a 
flat  open  veldt,  which  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  blind  man  could  traverse 
with  ease.  For  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  I  was  floundering  about  in  the 
mud,  in  utter  exhaustion,  between  the 
mess  kraal  and  my  quarters,  until  rescued 
by  the  commanding  officer,  who  had  sallied 
forth  with  lantern,  and  was  preparing  to 
turn  out  his  detachment  in  skirmishing 
order  so  as  to  guide  me  by  their  shots. 
To  be  lost  in  the  veldt  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  the  sense  of 
desolation  is  overpowering.  Kafirs  in  an 
unknown  country  without  landmarks 
nevertheless  travel  from  point  to  point 
with  unerring  precision  which  is  totally 
incomprehensible  to  Europeans,  and  which 
seems  to  amount  to  a  sixth  sense.  If  in 
the  dark  and  in  doubt,  they  sometimes 
crouch  down  and  feel  the  ground,  though 
how  such  a  process  aids  them  they  are 
quite  unable  to  explain. 

The  majesty  and  law  of  English  rule  is 
represented  by  a  small  daub-and-wattle 
tenement  where  dwells  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  and  by  an  equally  small  court  house, 
where  I  find  assembled  a  few  members  of 
the  mounted  police,  conveying  the  same 
impression  of  eflBciency  as  their  dismounted 
comrades,  some  native  officials,  some 
Zulus  of  distinction,  and  three  or  four 
English  magistrates,  who  have  been 
assembled  from  remote  spots  in  order  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trial  of  certain 
chiefs  charged  with  complicity  in  Dinizu- 
lu’s  rising  two  years  ago.  A  confident 
anticipation  of  acquittal  seems  to  take 
away  all  zest  in  the  proceedings ;  for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  our  English  tenderness 
for  political  prisoners  leaves  little  prospect 
of  conviction,  unless  the  accused  be  noto¬ 
rious  miscreants  closely  akin  to  felons. 
One  fat  naked  chief  subsequently  proceeds 
to  the  military  orderly-room  in  order  to 
purchase  a  blanket,  and  with  his  prize  re¬ 
joicingly  rides  off  on  a  wretched  old  pony, 
followed  on  foot  by  his  panting  “  In- 
duna,”  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
arrayed  in  the  ragged  old  scarlet  tunic  of 
a  British  infantry  soldier. 

My  return  journey  through  Zululand 
across  the  Tugela,  and  so  on  to  Verulam, 
gives  me  a  further  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  fertility  of  the  country 
through  which  I  have  been  driving  for 
many  days.  Its  main  deficiency  is  scarcity 
of  timber.  Woods  have  been  recklessly 
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swept  away  for  fuel  or  for  household  pur¬ 
poses,  and  replanting  has  been  practically 
nil,  although  with  a  very  little  labor 
afforesting  could  be  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  success.  One  tree,  the  stinkwood, 
finds  a  peculiarly  favorable  habitat  in  this 
soil,  and  is  almost  of  equal  value  with 
teak.  Of  extreme  hardness  and  durability, 
it  is  worked  without  difficulty,  and  is 
beautifully  grained  ;  and  if  inquiry  be 
made  of  a  Natal  young  lady  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  some  particularly  pretty  table  or 
work-box,  the  hesitating  soft- toned  voice 
will  probably  reply  with  the  repulsive 
word,  “  stinkwood.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  pass  the 
imagination  of  man  to  conceive  a  more 
amazing  wealth  of  pasturage  than  that 
which  is  spread  before  our  eyes — north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  It  is  true  there  is 
little  admixture  of  clover,  or  of  that  which 
is  technically  called  “  herbage  but  dur- 
ing  the  season  of  alternate  drenching  rain 
and  glowing  heat,  grass,  good  wholesome 
grass,  is  growing  thick  and  high  as  our 
knees,  with  a  fatness  which  would  fatten 
fiocks  and  herds  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
In  some  districts — Stanger,  for  instance, 
which,  though  within  the  Natal  border,  is 
identical  in  soil  with  Zululand — are  ex¬ 
tensive  and  paying  sugar,  tea,  and  even 
coffee  plantations  ;  while  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  small  township  of  Verulam 
the  inhabitants  have  proved  that  if  the  soil 
be  but  scratched,  an  Eden  will  blossom  un¬ 
der  their  feet.  Tobacco,  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  pines,  melons,  peaches, 
and  all  sorts  of  fruit,  including  even  man¬ 
goes,  are  here  produced  with  merest  ele¬ 
mentary  cultivation.  Practically  not  a 
barrowful  of  manure  is  used  or  needed  ; 
there  is  not  a  thought  of  alternation  of 
crops,  and  year  after  year  the  same  plot 
brings  forth  the  same  harvest,  with  the 
same  undiminished  bounty.  No  wonder 
European  greed  casts  covetous  eyes  on 
Zululand’s  potentialities  for  wealth,  and 
plots  to  seize  with  robber  capacity  that 
which  it  cannot  claim  by  right  of  purchase 
or  inheritance. 

This  consideration  leads  to  one  of  the 
objects  with  which  this  paper  is  written. 
Surely  ere  now  the  reader  has  queried  the 
appropriateness  of  the  quotation  with 
which  it  opens.  Where  is 

"  The  Right  which  needs  assistance’’  ? — 
where 


“  The  Wrong  which  needs  resistance”  ? 

At  present  only  in  incipient  growth,  but  an 
evil  combination  of  circumstances  is  im¬ 
pending  against  which  it  behooves  every 
just  Englishman  to  urge  timely  measures, 
lest  we  be  called  on  too  late  to  verify  the 
principle — 

“  To  mourn  an  evil  which  is  past  and  gone, 

Is  the  sure  means  to  bring  fresh  evil  on.” 

By  a  wise  and  just  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  large  part  of  Zululand  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  sole  benefit  of  those  who 
for  years  had  held  it  with  the  same  title 
to  right  as  that  by  which  the  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  farmers  cultivate  their  own 
homesteads,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  safeguard  their  rights  by  a  wi.se 
rule  under  a  just  and  humane  governor. 
Sir  Charles  Mitchell.  The  natives,  on 
their  part,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of 
Englishmen,  accepted  our  conditions, 
placed  themselves  under  our  laws,  loyally 
fulfilled  their  obligations,  and  arc  now 
prosperous  and  peaceable,  multiplying  in 
wealth  and  population.  A  large  number 
of  the  Natal  colonists,  on  the  contrary, 
are  in  a  condition  of  restless  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  because  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  no  longer  do 

”  Afric’s  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand” 

in  the  same  abundance  as  heretofore. 

The  rascalities  of  the  Transvaal  mining 
and  other  speculative  undertakings  have 
been  followed  by  a  failure  of  banks  and 
much  financial  distress.  The  Natalians 
harp  back  on  their  undoubted  wrongs  from, 
and  the  undoubted  infamy  of,  the  Boer 
convention  of  1881  ;  they  declaim  in 
favor  of  responsible  government — which, 
indeed,  they  will  unquestionably  attain 
within  a  limited  period  ;  and,  like  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  most  young  countries,  they 
hanker  after  a  protective  tariff  and  the 
prohibition  of  imported  coolie  labor. 
They  refuse  to  believe  that  tiieir  tempo¬ 
rary  absence  of  prosperity  can  most  effect¬ 
ually  be  remedied  by  the  patient  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  resources  ;  their  minds 
resemble  the  pupil  of  the  eye — the  more 
light  is  poured  on  it,  the  more  it  con¬ 
tracts.  Hence  many  of  the  impatient 
malcontents  are  casting  evil  eyes  on  the 
possessions  of  their  neighbors  the  Zulus, 
once  too  formidable  to  be  oppressed,  now 
too  crushed  to  resist  successfully. 
”  Here,”  they  say  in  effect,  “  is  abun- 
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dance  of  first-rate  land  close  at  hand.  The 
Zulus  do  not  make  the  most  of  it ;  we 
could  render  it  far  more  productive  :  they 
are  savages  and  helpless,  we  are  civilized 
and  powerful.  Let  the  Government  with¬ 
draw  its  aggravating  reservation  laws  ;  let 
the  best  men  win  ;  and,  if  we  can,  let  us 
seize  the  farms  for  ourselv'cs,”  Do  we 
not  do  well  to  be  angry,  ragingly  angry,  at 
such  utterances  ?  I  admit  that  they  are 
not  relatively  frequent,  for  the  Natalians 
in  their  normal  condition  are  among  the 
finest  types  of  just  and  honorable  English¬ 
men.  Hut  the  above  mutterings  are  some¬ 
times  tacitly  supported  by  men  who  are 
too  much  interested  to  denounce  that 
which  they  are  too  much  ashamed  openly 
to  advocate. 

Unhappily  for  the  Zulus,  the  English 
are  not  the  sole  individuals  tempted  to 
perpetrate  that  “  wrong  which  needs  re¬ 
sistance.”  The  Boers,  compared  to  us, 
are  as  bloody  wolves  compared  to  surly 
dogs.  For  years  past  the  whole  gist  of 
the  policy  of  Downing  Street,  sick  of  dis¬ 
astrous  South  African  wars,  the  grave  of 
most  administrative  and  many  military 
reputations,  has  been  “  Peace  with  the 
Boers  ;  rightly  if  possible — but,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  peace  with  the  Boers.” 
“  What  peace,”  a  just  man  will  reply, 
“  so  long  as  the  abominations  of  this  race 
of  hereditary  native-slayers  are  endured, 
and  even  connived  at?”  In  defiance  of 
treaty  rights,  they  have  bereft  the  Zulus 
under  our  protection  of  a  part  of  their 
fairest  inheritance,  and  have  there  estab¬ 
lished  their  “  New  Republic” — and  we 
submit.  The  course  of  transactions  with 
reference  to  Swaziland  convinces  men  qual¬ 
ified  to  judge  that  Swaziland  will  follow 
the  same  unjust  fate.  In  vain  do  the  na¬ 
tives  plead  with  us  for  justice — in  vain  do 
local  British  administrators  appeal  against 
incessant  encroachments.  Neither  is  spo¬ 
liation  and  oppression  simply  of  a  national 
nature  indicted  on  a  country  at  large.  In¬ 
dividual  Boers  with  impunity  rob  and 
maltreat  individual  Zulus  for  private  ends. 
The  borders  teem  with  stories  of  wrongs 
too  precise  and  well  authenticated  to  be 
imaginary. 

Within  my  own  cognizance  a  mongrel 
Dutch  Boer  addressed  an  angry  remon¬ 
strance  to  a  superior  civil  authority  against 
the  decision  of  a  subordinate  English  mag¬ 
istrate.  Complainant  had  missed  some 
sheep  ;  his  suspicions,  destitute  of  corrob- 
Naw  Suna. — Yol.  LIV.,  No.  1. 


oration  by  facts,  fell  upon  a  neighboring 
Zulu,  whose  kraal  he  forthwith  proceeded 
to  harry,  and  whose  cattle-yard  he  plun¬ 
dered  in  self-awarded  compensation.  The 
magistrate  naturally  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
plainant  had  no  right  whatever  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  this  mild  re¬ 
monstrance  formed  the  gravamen  of  the 
appeal,  which  wound  up  with  the  menace  : 
“  You  had  better  take  care  what  you  arc 
about,  or  we  shall  act  independently  for 
ourselves,  and  try  what  a  little  shooting 
will  do.”  Perhaps  the  incident  would  be 
scarcely  worth  mention  were  it  not  a  straw 
indicating  the  current,  and  the  nature  of 
that  current  is  irrefragably  proved  by  the 
mixed  horror  and  terror  wdth  which  the 
natives  regard  the  Transvaalers.  “  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,”  they  plead  in  effect,  “  take 
from  us  what  you  deem  just ;  require  of 
us  what  you  will,  but  save  us  from  those 
malignant  white  fiends,  the  Boers.  ’  ’  Even 
the  warrior  police  force  I  have  described, 
whose  fathers — nay,  many  of  whom  them¬ 
selves — fought  like  heroes  against  us, 
shrink  from  a  conflict  from  their  ruthless 
enemies,  the  Boers — a  race  derived  from 
the  most  law-abiding  and  humane  of 
European  nations,  but  who,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries,  are  now  characterized  by 
the  distorted  profession  of  a  religion  they 
so  often  insult  by  their  actions  against  the 
natives. 

Afrikander  patriots  urge  with  a  pathos 
which  would  be  touching,  were  it  ever  so 
little  founded  on  fact :  “  Indeed,  sir,  you 
are  in  error.  Our  countrymen  have  always 
treated  the  natives  with  exceptional  ten¬ 
derness.  When  sometimes  compelled,  in 
vindication  of  law  and  order,  to  inflict 
punishment,  they  have  carried  out  penal¬ 
ties  with  all  possible  humanity.  The 
compassionate  farmers  often  make  the 
children  of  natives  unhappily  slain  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  special  solicitude,  convey 
them  home,  feed,  educate,  and  treat  them, 
as  members  of  their  own  families.  ’  ’  Truly 
we  here  have  an  illustration  of  the  ‘  ‘  art 
of  putting  things.”  As  regards  a  past 
which  is  within  easy  memory  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,  call  into  court  evidence  of  the  burnt 
kraals,  the  plundered  cattle,  and  the  slain 
bodies  of  Kafir  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  With  reference  to  the  present,  we 
point  to  the  extortion,  the  spurning  and 
hounding,  of  the  miserable  natives  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  to  the  recognized  “  ap¬ 
prenticeship”  of  the  orphans,  which  is 
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but  a  flimsy  subterfuge  for  legalized 
slavery.  If  this  proof  be  rejected,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  value  of  all  evidence  ;  and 
if  such  deeds  may  not  be  called  atrocities, 
words  have  no  longer  any  meaning. 

Further  hostilities  with  the  Boers, 
wherein  neither  repute  nor  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  can  possibly  be  gained,  would  be 
so  deplorable,  that  every  reasonable  person 
must  earnestly  hope  such  an  evil  may  be 
averted  ;  and  no  doubt  few  are  fully 
aware  of  the  constantly  recurring  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  situation.  But  if  we  continue 
to  acquiesce  in  Boer  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
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not  only  shall  we  foster  lawlessness  to  an 
extent  which  will  be  ultimately  unendur¬ 
able,  but  meanwhile  we  shall  be  conniving 
at  a  condition  of  affairs  wherein  war  is  a 
less  evil  than  peace.  Our  plain  duty  is 
to  arrest  at  all  hazards  the  oppression  of 
the  helpless  and  unoffending  natives,  and 
to  allow  our  colonial  rulers  to  follow  the 
principle  so  nobly  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
most  upright  of  our  soldiers  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  Sir  Hope  Grant — “  Fais  ce  que 
dois,  advienne  ce  que  pourra.” — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 


THE  IDEALS  OF  ART. 


BY  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT.  R.A. 


Before  the  close  of  last  year’s  Acade¬ 
my,  an  article — which  was  most  impor¬ 
tant,  as  it  summed  up  in  logical  complete¬ 
ness  the  current  ideas  upon  the  subject — 
appeared  in  the  New  Review y  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  gave  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  relative  merits  of  Conti¬ 
nental  and  British  Art.  The  verdict 
arrived  at  was  unfavorable  for  England  as 
far  as  its  pictorial  genius  is  concerned. 
The  absence  of  all  artistic  instinct  in  this 
befogged  nation  was  first  laid  down  by 
Wincklemann.  Strictural  judgments  of 
ourselves  are  always  wholesomely  in  favor 
in  this  country,  and  so  Winckicmann’s 
view  has  never  been  without  its  champions 
among  us,  for  malcontents  have  much  used 
it  as  a  last  retreat  in  a  Parthian  attack  ; 
the  keepers  of  the  defending  fort  never 
having  tiiken  pains  to  demolish  the  distant 
cover  ;  and  in  France  the  axiom  has  been 
welcomed  as  scarcely  less  precious  than 
if  it  had  risen  on  Gallic  soil.  That  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  relied  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  here  is  that  it  does  stand  on 
a  practical  ground  very  rightly  approved 
by  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  such  as  the 
English  are.  The  test  so  good  for  other 
products  is  applied  with  confidence  to  set¬ 
tle  the  worth  of  Art  creations.  The 
principle  has  been  often  before  tacitly 
assumed  as  final,  but  the  whole  argument 
of  the  article  is  an  open  declaration  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  tribunal  cited.  If  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  question  of  the  ideals  of  our 
Art  needs  no  further  disquisition.  The 


matter  is  settled  absolutely,  with  a  perfect 
adaptability  for  the  changing  occasions  of 
the  future.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
would  be  that  henceforth  Englishmen 
should  consider  themselves  debarred  from 
the  consideration  of  the  theory  together 
with  the  practice  of  Art,  for  the  whole 
1.50  years  of  its  effort  seem  to  result  in 
nothing  but  hopeless  failure.  Not  only 
are  they  defeated  now,  but  our  national  flag 
is  so  given  up  to  our  rivals  that  henceforth 
we  should  look  upon  ourselves  at  the  best 
as  only  a  province  of  France.  The  test  is 
the  demand  in  the  market,  and  for  por¬ 
traiture  the  readiness  of  foreigners  to  pay 
English  artists  to  paint  their  portraits,  and 
it  is  shown  that  whereas  French  picture 
dealers  never  come  to  England  to  buy 
British  works,  the  English  picture  dealers 
go  in  shoals  to  France,  Belgium,  etc.,  to 
buy  works  by  the  natives  of  these  gifted 
countries.  For  all  who  accept  the  in¬ 
ference  it  remains  only  to  search  out  what 
the  ideals  of  Art  are  with  Frenchmeu, 
Belgians,  etc.,  and  to  be  thankful  for  due 
intelligence  to  understand  these.  The 
case  is,  in  fact,  more  than  proved,  for 
beyond  what  is  stated  ws  have  foreigners 
of  all  races  brought  here  to  do  their  Art 
work  on  English  soil  ;  and  the  welcome 
they  get  from  all  quarters,  to  the  great 
humiliation  of  English  artists  and  Art, 
warrants  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  con¬ 
clusions  that  Continental  painting  and 
sculpture  far  surpass  English  work,  for 
they  are  patronized  by  the  British  Court, 
by  the  Government  and  public  Corpora- 
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tions,  by  portrait  sitters  and  by  picture 
collectors.  Tliis  foreign  Art  has  an  un¬ 
doubtedly  distinct  character  at  its  highest, 
as  well  as  its  lowest,  and  many  young  men 
— even  before  the  appearance  of  the  article 
referred  to — had  been  persuaded  by  the 
general  tone  of  appreciation  it  gained  to 
set  themselves  the  task  of  cultivating  the 
particular  ideal  adopted,  and  of  imitating 
the  manner  of  realizing  this. 

On  such  a  wide  scale  the  rule  is  a  safe 
one  among  merchants,  that  what  is  the 
best  in  quality  is  the  most  in  demand,  and 
therefore  the  dearest,  so  that  it  seems  a 
natural  prejudice  to  sustain  the  principle 
to  the  very  utmost  extent  as  omnipotent. 
It  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  which  are  accepted 
by  experienced  sight  and  judgment  as  of 
tire  brand  and  locality  which  before  have 
produced  the  most  nourishing  and  deli¬ 
cious  food  or  the  best  wearing  materials 
and  finest  fabrics  for  dresses.  The  mer¬ 
chant  has  such  respect  for  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  his  customers  that  he 
feels  he  would  not  be  acting  in  his  own 
interest  to  purchase  inferior  articles,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  lower  price — for  everything  is 
put  to  the  test  of  use  and  cost  and  wear 
by  the  first  and  second  buyers,  and  thus 
the  dealer  would  quickly  destroy  his  repu¬ 
tation  with  the  consumers  were  he  to 
select  spurious  or  over-price  goods. 

This  rule  extends  to  weapons,  to  harness, 
to  tools,  and  materials  for  practical  work 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  building  materials  of 
all  descriptions,  to  all  articles,  in  fact, 
consumed  by  contemporaries  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  works  of  Art  we  ought  to  ask 
twice,  at  least,  before  we  conclude  that 
we  are  on  equally  safe  ground  with  our 
test,  since  we  are  confronted  with  one 
very  startling  difference  on  the  threshold  of 
our  inquiry  :  for  we  never  heard  of  the  first 
and  the  later  opinion  of  the  worth  of  any 
commodity  of  daily  utility  being  appraised 
so  differently  at  first  sight  and  afterward 
(within  a  few  years  it  may  be)  as  we  con¬ 
stantly  do  of  a  work  of  Art.  Within  our 
own. national  experience  there  is  in  illus¬ 
tration  the  case  of  our  first  landscape 
painter,  Wilson,  who,  when  in  Rome,  was 
momentarily  rescued  from  poverty  by  the 
good-hearted  championship  of  Vernet,  the 
seaport  painter,  who  reproved  the  throng 
of  English  admirers  and  would-be  patrons 
of  his  studio,  of  the  fashionable  class,  for 
their  disregard  of  their  compatriot,  whom 


he  declared  to  be  his  supeiior.  The 
kindly  service  produced  but  brief  patron¬ 
age.  The  dealers  could  sell  nothing  of 
Wilson’s  then,  and  the  only  merchant  who 
later  ventured  upon  the  purchase  of  works 
at  16«.  each  after  a  term  refused  further 
investment  in  the  wares  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  never  sold  a  single  canvas  of 
all  which  he  had  bought  previously.  The 
fashionable  class  have,  since  this  painter’s 
subsequent  neglect  and  death,  slowly  rec¬ 
ognized  Wilson’s  worth,  as  is  proved  by 
the  prices  they  have  accorded  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  determinedly  neglected  at  first. 
Hogarth’s  works  had  as  strangely  gone 
begging  in  his  lifetime  ;  one  example  is 
convincing.  The  six  pictures  of  “  Mar¬ 
riage  a  la  Mode,”  in  their  beautifully 
carved  frames,  were  bought  from  the  great 
painter  for  IlOya.,  and  in  forty-seven 
years  they  sold  for  £1381  ;  and  now,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  verdict  by  a  great  critic, 
Chesneau,  against  Hogarth,  w’hat  would 
they  not  fetch  ?  To  come  to  later  times — 
passing  over,  by  the  wav,  many  other  ex¬ 
traordinary  examples  of  utter  contempt  of 
work  in  the  beginning,  which  reflective 
years  have  estimated  as  among  the  most 
precious  pearls  in  the  nation’s  crown  of 
glory,  and  also  the  wonderfully  high  ap¬ 
praisements  of  works  which  accorded  with 
the  taste  of  the  passing  day,  and  which 
have  since  sunk  in  commercial  value  to  no 
more  than  the  value  of  the  frames — we 
have  one  glaring  example  of  the  uncei- 
tainty  in  the  minds  of  picture  merchants 
of  more  value  to  '^ur  argument,  because  it 
puts  France  on  the  same  level  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  and  final  valuation 
by  dealers  of  Millet’s  *‘  Angelus.”  This 
the  painter  offered  in  vain  to  successive 
Parisian  picture-shops  for  £100,  until  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  about  £75.  It 
was  brought  to  this  country  soon  after, 
and  refused  by  an  amateur  dealer  at  £200  ; 
and  in  another  ten  years  or  so  it  was  sold, 
after  Millet’s  death,  at  £27,000.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of 
dealers’  and  buyers’  judgment  at  first 
sight,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Turner’s 
bequest  to  the  nation  consists  of  pictures 
which  had  been  declined  by  the  connois¬ 
seurs,  speculative  or  otherwise.  In  his  Life 
by  Walter  Thorn  bury,  a  contributor  tells 
of  Turner  replying  to  a  remark  on  some 
paintings  standing  in  the  passage  of  his 
house,  which  had  recently  been  brought 
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in,  “  Yes,  I  send  them  to  exhibitions,  but 
they  all  come  back  again,”  and  it  is  well 
known  that  bis  exquisite  painting  of 
“  Crossing  the  Brook”  was  refused  by 
the  gentleman  for  whom  it  was  painted  at 
the  price  of  £300.  Yet  this  work  at  an 
auction  would  now  certainly  bring  more 
than  twenty  times  the  original  sum. 
With  such  facts  before  us  we  have  to  ask 
which  judgment  of  the  picture- dealers  we 
shall  accept,  the  first  or  the  second  ? 

In  any  investigation  as  to  the  ideals  of 
Art  it  is  ever  of  the  first  importance  to 
determine  how  far  the  taste  of  the  day  is 
founded  upon  healthy  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  able  to  conclude  that 
artists  themselves,  who  ought  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  as  well  as  broad-minded,  have  not, 
and  do  not,  come  to  opinions  with  but 
small  care  for  their  future  reputation  for 
judgment,  for  they  have  too  often  adopted 
the  prejudices  of  the  day  without  inquiry. 
On  the  Continent  the  claims  of  England 
to  Art  excellence  have  been  but  grudg¬ 
ingly  acknowledged. 

There  is  a  frieze  on  the  Palais  de 
I’Industrie  bearing  the  names  of  many 
great  artists  of  the  Continent,  but  among 
all,  as  I  am  assured,  there  is  not  that  of 
one  Englishman.  To  the  concoctors  of 
that  list  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Romney  (the  three  last  wisely 
singled  out  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
for  some  laudation),  Wilson,  Flaxman, 
Stothard,  Wilkie,  and  Turner  had  worked 
altogether  in  vain.  Bavarian  artists, 
again,  seem  to  have  encouraged  a  similar 
prejudice,  as  any  one  may  now  see  in  the 
Pinacothek  at  Munich,  for  in  a  gallery 
painted  about  1836  to  do  honor  to  the  Art 
of  the  world,  while,  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Germany  have  representative 
men  to  stand  for  them,  in  the  compart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  England  the  figure  of 
Sleeping  Genius  is  portrayed,  as  he  is  just 
being  aroused  by  a  blast  from  the  trumpet 
of  Fame  tingling  in  his  startled  ears.  It 
is  true  that  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  is  in  the  background,  but  this 
is  there  to  localize  the  scene  rather  than 
as  a  triumph  of  Art.  I  do  not  know  that 
even  now  there  is  much  advance  on  this 
point,  although,  indeed,  about  two  years 
since  in  a  letter  from  Berlin  I  observed  a 
questionably  complimentary  phrase  to  the 
effect  that  England  was  certainly  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop  a  School  of  Art  :  a  de¬ 
cision  arrived  at,  perhaps,  from  the  fact 
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that  in  contributions  to  Continental  exhi¬ 
bitions  the  works  of  Parisian  inspiration 
by  foreign  artists  settled  in  London  appear 
in  quantity,  and  to  these  with  official  Eng¬ 
lishmen  the  grand  prizes  are  always  first 
given. 

What  has  given  ground  for  the  preju¬ 
dice  is  certainly  the  established  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  ruling  classes  to  the  claim  that 
British  artists  have  honestly  earned,  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  work  on  a  scale 
deserving  to  be  regarded  as  national. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  any  practical 
artist  taking  upon  himself  to  define  what 
is  true  in  taste,  since  naturally  it  will  be 
concluded  that  he  is  defending  his  own 
choice  and  manner  of  work.  In  a  degree 
this  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  for,  but  at 
the  worst  it  cannot  be  so  misleading  as 
the  ipse  dixit  of  professors  who  never  show 
you  on  what  level  their  words  describing 
the  shore  being  explored  are  to  be  read, 
and  whether  they  are  standing  on  vessels 
of  good  burthen,  or  are  floating  only  on 
corks  or  feathers  up  and  down  the  twist¬ 
ing  currents  of  the  bestained  and  much 
polluted  stream  of  passing  life.  The  ideal 
of  Art  in  this  day  has  to  be  eliminated 
from  a  confusing  jumble  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  which  imagines  the  defiling  flood  as 
the  crystal  of  the  pure  river  it  once  was, 
and  which  it  should  ever  be.  I  do  not 
claim  more  than  that  my  work,  such  as  it 
is,  ought  to  have  enabled  me  to  sift  many 
hundreds  of  times  my  first  theories,  and 
to  come  to  mature  convictions  which  at 
my  start  in  life  it  would  have  been  a  bless- 
ing  to  me  to  have  had  demonstrated  by  an 
elder  of  real  experience. 

I  have  no  word  of  blame  for  the  deal¬ 
ers.  Of  course,  they  are  not  all  of  one 
grade  in  any  respect.  Some,  indeed, 
within  certain  lines,  acquire  an  indepen¬ 
dent  knowledge  of  Art,  but  their  business, 
whatever  they  may  feel  privately,  is  to 
learn  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  adapt 
their  course  to  meet  this.  At  times  they 
make  mistakes  even  from  over-desire  to 
be  safe.  Y ou  could  not  expect  that  any  one 
of  them  would  declare  his  prime  motive 
in  his  dealing  Often — not  altogether 
falsely — he  uses  the  protestation  of  intense 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Art  in  the 
largest  sense  as  a  stalking  horse  for  his 
nearest  interests,  but  no  sensible  person 
would  take  him  seriously  as  a  perfect 
guide  to  the  nation  for  reaching  its  high¬ 
est  pinnacle  of  glory.  For  an  artist  so  to 
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adapt  himself  to  the  market  is  a  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  all  honest  aims  ;  it  is  the  selling 
of  his  soul  alive,  and  whep  the  example  is 
followed,  believe  me  that  Art  is  on  the 
road  to  the  grave.  The  corpse  may  be 
fair  and  well  decked  out,  but  never  more 
will  it  be  raised  up  from  the  bier.  His 
Grace  has  apportioned  some  well-desen'ed 
praise  to  a  few  members  of  the  English 
school,  mixed  with  his  strictures  on 
others.  He  will  quickly  see  that  the  mer¬ 
itorious  are  not  of  the  number  turning  out 
of  their  way  to  catch  the  favor  of  the 
“  shrewd  Scotch  and  Americans”  who 
buy  in  obedience  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  There  are  too  many  caterers  to 
spoilt  children  of  fortune  who  pass  for 
true  artists.  They  have  learned  the  trick 
of  the  trade.  They  know  all  the  stock 
sentiments.  They  offer  the  faded  tints 
and  lines  worn  out  and  discarded  by  the 
truly  inspired,  and  they  can  delight  in  the 
evidence  of  the  ease,  even,  too,  of  the 
perfection,  with  which  they  have  done 
their  work.  However  they  may  display 
their  well-drilled  powers,  their  god  is  the 
market,  and  to  this  they  sacrifice,  having 
no  fear  of  losing,  and  the  largest  reward 
being  offered  ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

To  prepare  at  closer  hand  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  true  ideal  in  Art,  we 
must  consider  the  matter  in  a  manner  par¬ 
allel  to  that  which  Socrates  recommends 
about  philosophy.  If  the  whimsical  and 
ignorant  infant  patients  imagined  by  the 
Athenian  dialectician  were  asked  for  their 
favorite  provider  of  food,  would  they 
choose  the  physician  whose  experience 
made  him  a  wise  adviser  for  the  training 
of  youth  destined  for  great  athletic 
achievements  ?  They  would  rather,  it  is 
justly  pointed  out,  choose  the  confectioner 
who  would  indulge  them  with  sweetmeats 
and  pastry  for  their  food,  and  demur 
loudly  to  the  wholesome  food  which  the 
guardian  of  health  would  supply.  There 
are  surely  but  few  among  the  rich  back¬ 
ing  the  dealers  who  are  beyond  the  stage 
of  these  children.  The  stomach  soon 
sends  retribution  for  folly  in  too  great  in¬ 
dulgence  in  sweetmeats  and  other  unwhole¬ 
some  dainties  ;  but  where  does  the  penalty 
fall  for  transgressions  of  good  judgment 
in  taste  ?  Not  on  the  culprits  at  all,  but 
only  on  the  national  Art,  which  many 
poor  men  are  giving  their  lives  to  keep 
vigorous  and  to  enlarge.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  often  misdiiectcd 


potentates  have  spent  not  only  their  own 
but  also  the  public  money  in  encouraging 
one  dishonest  quack  after  another,  and  it 
seems  to  have  given  them  more  joy  when 
the  impostor  was  a  foreigner  ;  and  thus 
the  public  prejudice  against  native  power 
has  been  increased.  The  fact  is  that  our 
misfortune  is  in  the  general  flippant  esti¬ 
mate  by  the  great  of  the  importance  of  Art 
to  a  country.  The  Duke  gives  evidence  of 
this  in  the  following  sentence  : — ‘‘  We 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  in  matter  of 
Empire,  the  Romans  of  modern  Europe  ; 
but  in  Art  and  all  that  pertains  to  Art 
teaching  the  French  are  the  modern 
Athenians,  and  Paris  is  the  modern 
Athens.”  He  is  perfectly  unaffected  with 
any  feeling  that  perhaps  there  is  fault 
somewhere  outside  the  circles  of  workers 
when  he  brings  himself  to  decide  that  the 
country  which  made  its  sacrifices,  and 
showed  its  iron  will  under  the  leadership 
of  his  great  ancestor,  that  Europe  should 
not  be  given  back  to  Ca*sarism  (as  it  did 
again  in  the  great  war  against  Napoleon), 
must  now  go  down  to  posterity  branded 
as  a  set  of  warriors  fighting  for  no  great 
object,  that  is,  so  far  as  any  evidence  in 
beauty  of  design  left  for  the  New  Zealander 
to  see  could  save  them  from  the  slur,  and 
he  never  acknowledges  the  extreme  im¬ 
probability  of  such  incapacity  in  a  race 
which  has  produced  incontestably  the 
greatest  poets  the  world  has  yet  known. 
Surely  he  must  see  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  sweeping  condemnation  while  the  array 
of  great  masters  England  has  produced  in 
the  face  of  the  indifference  of  the  great 
stand  before  all  honest  eyes,  so  that  some 
even  are  quoted  in  his  paper.  What  of 
use  the  rich  have  done  in  Art  has  mainly 
been  to  patronize  portraiture.  The  result 
in  the  highest  examples  has  been  so  noble 
that  this  alone  has  established  the  greatest 
aptitude  of  our  race  for  the  Art.  What 
other  modern  country  has  come  near  to 
the  greatness  of  our  portraitists  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  ?  In  other  branches  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  the  workman  has  had  to  embrace  con¬ 
tinual  poverty.  Yet  what  Frenchman  has 
painted  a  picture  equal  in  living  movement 
to  Wilkie’s  ”  Blindman’s  Buff,”  one  in 
sweetness  like  Leslie’s  ”  Mother  and 
Babe”  ?  Who  has  done  one  equal  in 
honest  and  dignified  pathos  to  F.  Walker’s 
“  Vale  of  Rest”  ?  Or  let  it  be  asked, 
what  Turner  have  they  had  ?  In  one 
other  interest  than  portraiture  the  rich  here 
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]iave  also  indulged  their  lust  for  painting. 
Sport  with  us  is  a  kind  of  cult.  Every 
kind  of  hunting  has  a  poetic  phase,  and 
the  pastime  should,  and  does,  in  many 
persons  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  love  of 
Nature,  yet  in  sporting  pictures  it  is 
astounding  how  rarely  there  was  at  first 
anything  but  the  baldest  record  of  some 
details  about  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal  when  stretched  in  a  position  like  a 
butterfly,  in  a  naturalist’s  case,  pinned  out 
to  show  his  points.  Landseer  appealed  to 
this  love  of  the  chase  more  capably  with 
Art ;  he  had  a  strong,  if  a  sinister,  poetic 
strain  in  him,  which  at  times  reached 
great  heights,  but  the  productions  of  his 
most  in  favor  were  of  scenes  dwelling 
upon  the  butcher-like  side  of  the  pursuit. 
Hounds  tearing  poor  deer  to  their  death, 
and  terriers  digging  their  teeth  into  rab¬ 
bits  or  hares,  or  stags  standing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  “  a  good  shot”  for  a  sports¬ 
man — for  a  whole  generation  these  were 
regarded  by  the  rich  as  the  noblest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  English  school,  and  I  think 
they  did  much  to  lower  the  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  painting  and  design  ;  per¬ 
haps,  too,  they  led  to  the  very  sudden 
rush  of  prejudice  for  Continental  Art  as 
found  in  Rosa  Bonheur,  who  had  not  any 
spark  of  the  English  painter’s  poetry,  who 
could  not  draw  form  so  well,  but  who 
never  descended  to  the  vulgarity  which 
frequently  marred  our  animal  painters’ 
conceptions. 

The  tide,  once  having  set  in,  flows  on 
with  a  constantly  increasing  rush,  so  that 
now  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  saying  that 
Englishmen  are  being  driven  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  continuing  this  profession.  If 
the  judgment  is  right  which  says  that 
foreigners  are  our  superiors,  then  our  race 
must  bear  a  stigma  of  incompetence  in 
one  point,  which  is  a  great  reversal  of  the 
judgment  on  its  first  efforts. 

What  is  this  French  Art  with  which  in 
the  matter  of  design  Europe  is  now  to  be 
Caesarized  ?  I  have  no  lack  of  interest  and 
admiration  for  it  on  its  own  ground  in  its 
highest  examples.  It  is  an  expression,  as 
all  Art  should  be,  of  the  nature  of  the 
race.  We  see  the  same  spirit  in  its  litera¬ 
ture  and  on  the  stage.  The  situation  is 
the  object  of  aspiration.  Figure-painting 
is  used  as  the  means  of  representing  a  dra¬ 
matic  situation  ;  every  point  is  made  the 
most  of  for  the  case.  A  fact  in  history  is 
chosen,  it  may  be  by  a  master  mind  ;  the 
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spectator  sees  the  whole  scene  vividly  as 
any  historic  penetration  could  present  it. 
Every  detail  is  accurate,  costume,  accesso¬ 
ries,  and  architecture  ;  every  figure  is  in 
its  right  place  and  costume.  I  delight  in 
conning  such  a  tableau  over,  and  am  grate* 
ful  to  the  painter  for  a  most  useful  piece 
of  illustrative  information,  yet  I  look  in 
vain  for  the  divine  breath  which  animates 
the  living  world.  When  the  fact  is  of  no 
historic  or  dramatic  interest,  with  men 
doing  what  amounts  to  nothing,  or  other¬ 
wise  the  intention  is  to  excite  the  latent 
brute  in  man,  it  is  ingenious  and  curious, 
but  not  edifying,  either  as  Ait  or  as  in¬ 
formation.  When  no  play  is  going  on  the 
figures  are  only  dead  pawns  off  the  board. 

Constable  is  thought  by  many  French 
painters  to  have  been  a  compatriot ;  so  en¬ 
tirely,  since  he  was  honored  by  their  pred¬ 
ecessors  in  1820,  have  they  followed  him, 
not  in  spirit,  but  in  manner.  He  had  not 
a  mind  of  the  greatest  range  ;  his  was  an 
instrument  with  no  high  notes,  but  it  was 
in  direct  resonance  to  Nature’s  lightest 
touch.  Ilis  French  followers,  as  all  fol- 
low'ers  do,  find  their  admirers  waiting. 
They  accept  given  patterns  to  copy  more 
proudly  than  our  painters  of  name  do.  A 
theme  once  found  acceptable  is  repeated 
like  a  lesson.  A  moonlight  under  clouds, 
with  the  herding  of  sheep  or  cattle,  was 
first  etched  divinely  in  two  or  three  forms 
by  our  own  Palmer.  Then  it  was  too  new 
to  be  understood.  Now  it  is  welcomed  as 
is  a  thrice-told  tale  by  the  dull.  I  have 
often  read  that  among  French  landscape 
painters  there  are  charms  in  the  realism  of 
this  painter,  or  in  the  sentiment  of  another  ; 
but  I  find  the  first  too  self-asserting. 
There  are  none  of  Nature’s  surprises.  She 
has  been  tamed  and  trained  to  serve  the 
school  ;  and  the  second  bears  reminiscence 
of  previous  favorite  effects.  Troyon  is  a 
manufacturer  of  metallically  ever-colored 
foliage  to  give  effect  to  some  white 
patched  cows.  Israels  is  a  man  with  one 
good  undertaker’s  stock  in  trade,  without 
any  eye  for  the  world  but  what  is  funereal. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  painting  in  the 
sense  that  the  work  of  Titian,  Rembrandt, 
De  Hoogh,  Reynolds,  and  Turner  is  paint¬ 
ing  ;  there  is  no  joy  of  thankfulness  in 
spirit,  and  no  subtilty  and  profundity  of 
variety  in  the  handling  and  the  treatment 
of  ocular  impressions.  There  is  not  an 
example  of  what  truly  constitutes  the  artis¬ 
tic  stamp,  the  presence  of  human  expres- 
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sion  and  tenderness,  which  makes  the  spec¬ 
tator  forget  everything  but  a  thrill  of  divine 
love  passing  through  him  in  tacitly  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  new  appeal  to  his  heart. 
When  you  have  looked  your  best  at 
Gerome’s  gladiators,  do  you  feel  that  you 
have  singled  out  one  of  the  victims  to  won¬ 
der  about,  as  Byron  did  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  as  to  his  distant  home  and  loved 
ones  ?  The  merit  of  French  work  com¬ 
mends  itself  greatly  to  the  literary  mind, 
and  so  all  our  Press  praise  it  to  the  skies. 
The  detail  of  Meissonier’s  work  they  can 
peer  into  and  estimate  ;  it  is  too  perfect 
for  human  eyes.  You  need  a  magnifying 
glass  to  see  its  fullest  beauty,  but  the 
strongest  lens  will  bring  you  no  nearer  to 
the  true  artist's  limitations.  In  other 
cases  the  French  advocates  take  palpable 
dabs,  all  of  one  shape  and  size,  with  un¬ 
disguised  paint  as  a  sign  of  masterliness  in 
the  school  that  indulges  in  dash.  As  well 
might  the  meaningless  scribbling  of  chil¬ 
dren,  done  in  imitation  of  the  hasty  writ¬ 
ing  of  parents,  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
accomplishment.  I  know  that  in  writing 
thus  broadly  there  is  some  injustice  done 
to  many  modest  masters  of  France.  One 
painting  by  Jules  Breton  of  “  Les  Mois- 
soneurs”  is  really  great,  poetically  and 
aitistically.  I  pass  by  some  others  that 
deserve  commendation,  but  then  how  many 
I  avoid  to  cite  that  could  only  be  mentioned 
with  execration.  Yes  !  honest  eyes,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  in  France  who  look  with 
perfect  bewilderment  upon  the  rage  among 
young  men  of  England  to  turn  from  the 
individualism  of  their  predecessors  and  the 
exquisite  taste  for  human  beauty  in  English 
work,  to  acquire  instead  the  trade  of  paint¬ 
ing  as  it  is  taught  in  Paris.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  critics,  playing  into  the  hands  of 
French  and  Frenchified  picture-dealers,  are 
responsible,  who  have  so  cried  up  the 
Croutes  as  to  take  away  the  fair  chance  of 
any  English  painter  getting  a  living  with 
the  competition  from  abroad,  unless  he  in 
some  way  will  adopt  the  style.  For  this 
is  a  fact  that  is  too  much  ignored,  there  is 
not  demand  enough  in  England  for  Art 
for  her  own  sons  ;  not  now  even  to  keep 
the  disappointed  among  foreigners  from 
taxing  the  funds  of  the  Benevolent  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  many  most  capable  English 
artists  are  driven  from  the  opportunity  of 
continuing  their  profession  by  the  inroad 
of  foreigners,  among  whom  Americans 
would  not  be  classed  did  they  not  first  go 


to  Paris  and  lose  all  the  character  of  the 
common  race  by  their  training  in  de¬ 
nationalizing  mannerism.  The  Chinese 
soldier,  after  the  storming  of  the  Tekoa 
forts  by  the  English,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  the  hasty  flight  of  the  defenders,  “  No 
two  people  stand  in  one  place  ;  you  come, 
we  go.”  However  righteous  and  valiant 
an  army  may  be,  there  is  no  resistance 
possible  after  betrayal. 

The  ideals  of  Art  are  best  shown  by 
example.  Men  write  about  the  matter  too 
much  without  showing  what  they  really 
mean,  and  so  they  darken  counsel  with 
words,  like  the  celebrated  critic  Ruskin  re¬ 
fers  to,  who,  praising  a  landscape  with 
quadrupeds  in  it,  to  justify  their  particular 
shape  said  they  were  not  exactly  sheep, 
nor  cows,  nor  horses,  but  animals,  as  they 
should  be.  I  have  ventured  to  refer  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  article  because 
it  so  frankly  and  typically  states  his  case 
that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  as  freely  examined. 

The  true  ideal  of  Art  is  the  outcome  of 
a  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  for  Nature. 
It  must  be  inexhaustible  in  its  illustration 
of  the  variety  and  perfection  of  life  and 
the  world.  AValt  Whitman  somewhat 
amusingly  speaks  of  the  true  poet  as  being 
part  of  everything  of  vital  force  he  meets 
with  in  his  walks.  He  is  just,  for  the  poet 
must  sympathize  with  all  the  earth,  not 
like  the  passer-by,  but  as  being  part  of 
himself,  and  he  must  give  what  his  sur¬ 
roundings  have  taught  him,  as  his  own 
eyes  show  them,  and  as  they  affect  the 
nature  which  wiih  his  fellows  he  inherits 
from  his  ancestors.  Every  great  Art  so 
far  has  been  strictly  national.  It  is  by 
honest  emulation  among  different  races 
that  progress  and  culture  is  obtained,  and 
the  fact  forms  a  great  reason  against 
Cmsarism  in  thought  and  invention. 
Every  race  is  diverse  in  its  nature,  and 
each  can  only  truly  express  its  own. 
There  are  outside  of  this  line  large  prin¬ 
ciples  common  to  the  aim  of  all  nations. 
These  are  to  be  studied  by  the  serious  as 
of  universal  value,  and  the  want  of  them 
must  be  condemned  because  no  great  Art 
has  been  destitute  of  them.  If  Art  deals 
with  the  misfortunes  and  wickednesses  of 
the  human  race,  it  must  do  so  to  illustrate 
the  irrepressibleness  of  the  soul  of  good 
fighting  against  evil,  not  as  though  it 
gloated  over  the  vice.  It  may  be  humorous 
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and  jocular  in  turns  to  any  extent.  It  is  not 
forbidden  by  any  means  to  represent  the 
human  figure  of  either  sex,  for  these  are 
the  highest  developments  of  creation,  but 
this  must  not  be  done  without  the  stamp 
of  unquestionable  purity  of  mind.  Art 
may  be  connected  with  religion  or  moral¬ 
ity,  but  this  is  not  a  necessity.  Yet  in 
“  the  making  for  righteousness”  of  destiny 
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it  must  never  work  for  the  retarding  of  the 
onward  action — for  the  taking  us  back  to 
brutedom — under  penalty  of  being  a  wit- 
ness  against,  itself  when  the  judgment 
comes,  showing  that  it  never  had  claim  to 
indulgence  as  an  ennobling  ilffiuence  in  its 
day.  So  far  I  would  dogmatize,  and  no 
further. — New  Review. 


THE  FUTUEE  OF  AMEEICAN  LITEEATUEE. 

BY  THEODORE  WATTS. 


I. 

That  the  literary  epoch  now  drawing 
to  a  close  has  been  pre-eminently  rich  iu 
the  production  of  English  poetry — far 
richer  indeed  than  any  previous  epoch, 
save  that  which  is  illumed  by  the  sunlight 
of  Shakespeare’s  name — is  an  article  of 
faith  with  all  who  nowadays  love  poetry, 
and  especially  with  all  those  who  write  it 
themselves.  But  although  the  critics 
have  not  attempted  to  disturb  that  faith, 
yet  the  sourest  of  them  try  to  make  bitter 
the  poet’s  cup  of  pleasure  by  putting 
forth  certain  uncomfortable  queries — 
“  Will  the  twentieth  century,”  they  ask, 
“  sustain  and  carry  on  the  poetic  glories 
of  the  nineteenth  ?  Will  not  the  ever- 
increasing  and  ever- widening  channels 
through  which  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  country  are  now  being  hurried  lead 
off  into  other  and  alien  directions  those 
forces  which  have  hitherto  expressed  them¬ 
selves  through  poetic  forms  ?  A  litera¬ 
ture  of  power  as  distinguished  from  a  liter¬ 
ature  of  knowledge  there  will  always  be 
(say  they),  but  will  it  in  the  epoch  before 
you  continue  to  take  a  metrical  form  ?” 

The  critics  know  very  well  how  uncom¬ 
fortable  are  such  questions  as  these  to  all 
those  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  metre, 
and  especially  of  rhyme,  is  deeper  than 
any  other  delight — men  who,  if  they  dared 
to  confess  it,  could  “  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,”  and,  unless  the  journey  were 
enlivened  by  a  few  songs,  would  say  “  it 
is  all  barren.” 

If  the  time  is  really  approaching  when 
the  best  music  to  be  heard  along  the  high¬ 
ways  of  life  will  be  the  hum  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  mill,  varied  occasionally  by  the 
whistle  of  the  steam-engine,  those  high¬ 


ways  will  be  to  some  of  us  as  arid  as  the 
sands  of  Sahara. 

It  is,  however,  fortunate  for  the  poet 
vexed  by  these  queries  that,  as  far  as  the 
poetry  of  England  is  concerned,  they  can 
only  be  answered  by  guesses.  To  guess 
with  Dr.  Hake  that  a  great  new  school  of 
poetry,  based  on  that  new  cosmogony 
which  has  revolutionized  the  world,  lies 
in  the  womb  of  time,  waiting  to  give  voice 
to  the  twentieth  century,  is  as  easy  as  to 
guess  with  Carlyle,  that  the  Englishman 
of  the  future  will  be  compelled  to  “  say” 
in  prose  everything  that  the  Englishman 
of  the  past  would  in  verse  have  “  sung.” 

But  concerning  this  unknown  epoch 
whose  brow  is  just  about  to  appear  above 
the  horizon,  there  is  a  second  question 
which,  to  the  English  poet  and  lover  of 
poetry,  is  of  an  interest  only  less  intense 
than  that  I  have  alluded  to.  Supposing 
that  English  poetry  will  be  able  to  resist 
and  survive  the  colossal  attacks  of  science 
and  the  literature  of  knowledge,  what  will 
be  the  relation  of  England  to  her  colonies 
as  a  producer  of  the  literature  of  power, 
and  especially  of  poetry,  at  a  time  when 
perhaps  the  material  leadership  of  the 
English  speaking  race  will  be  challenged, 
if  not  seized,  by  the  foremost  of  her 
daughters  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  twentieth 
century  will  succeed,  where  the  nineteenth 
century  has  failed,  in  giving  the  United 
States  of  America  a  body  of  poetry  that 
can  properly  be  called  American  ? 

Those  transatlantic  poets  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  England  in  my  time  have  as  individ¬ 
uals  exercised  so  great  a  charm  over  their 
brother  and  sister  singers  that  what  they, 
the  American  poets,  wish  in  this  matter 
we  also  might  wish.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  American  politicians  have 
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passed  what  they  call  (and  not  without 
hnnior)  the  International  Copyright  Act 
two  prominent  American*  writers  come 
forward — Mr.  Moncure  Conway  and  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman — the  one  asking  whether 
the  long-expected  “  English  Variant  in 
America”  has  at  last  been  evolved,  and 
the  other  putting  forth  what  he  calls  “  the 
terrible  query — Is  there,  or  can  there  ever 
be,  distinctively  any  such  thing  as  an 
American  national  literature  ?” 

According  to  the  author  of  Leaves  of 
Grass,  the  ‘‘  Variant,”  though  at  present 
expressing  his  individuality  through  the 
medium  of  “  petroleum  and  pork,”  is  in 
the  future  to  express  that  individuality  in 
poetic  art,  and  to  express  it  so  fully  as  to 
put  to  shame  all  the  poetry  of  the  past  ; 
which  poetry  of  the  past — whether  chanted 
by  Ilomer,  or  written  by  ^Eschylus,  Soph¬ 
ocles,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  or  any  other 
— is,  it  seems,  characterized  by  an  “  al¬ 
most  total  lack  of  first-class  power  and 
simple  natural  health.”  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  that  he  does 
not  tell  us  in  so  many  words  that  the  new 
poetry  is  to  be  built  on  the  metrical  sys¬ 
tem  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  but  allows  us  to 
enjoy  our  own  happy  inferences  on  this 
head. 

“  Ensemble  is  the  tap-root  of  national 
literature.  America  is  becoming  already 
a  huge  world  of  peoples,  rounded  and 
orbic  climates,  idiocrasies  and  geographies 
— forty-four  nations  curiously  and  irresisti¬ 
bly  blent  and  aggregated  in  One  Nation, 
with  one  imperial  language,  and  one  uni¬ 
tary  set  of  social  and  legal  standards  over 
all,  and  (I  predict)  a  yet- to-be  National 
Literature.  (In  my  mind  this  last,  if  it 
ever  comes,  is  to  prove  grander  and  more 
important  for  the  commonwealth  than  its 
politics  and  material  wealth  and  trade, 
vast  and  indispensable  as  these  are.) 

”  The  great  current  points  are  perhaps 
simple,  after  all  :  first,  that  the  highest 
developments  of  the  New  World  and  De¬ 
mocracy,  and  probably  the  best  society  of 
the  civilized  world  all  over,  are  to  be  only 
reached  and  spinally  nourished  (in  my 
notion)  by  a  new  evolutionary  sense  and 
treatment ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  evo¬ 
lution  principle,  which  is  the  greatest  law 
through  nature,  and  of  course  in  these 
States,  has  now  reached  us  markedly  for 
and  in  our  literature.  Modern  verse  gen¬ 
erally  lacks  quite  altogether  the  modern. 


and  is  oftener  possessed  in  spirit  with  the 
past  and  feudal,  dressed  maybe  in  late 
fashions. 

‘‘  Certainly,  anyhow,  the  United  States 
do  not  so  far  utter  poetry,  first-rate  liter¬ 
ature,  or  any  of  the  so-called  arts,  to  any 
lofty  admiration  or  advantage — are  not 
dominated  or  penetrated  from  actual  in¬ 
herence  or  plain  bent  to  the  said  poetry 
and  arts.  Other  work,  other  needs,  cur¬ 
rent  inventions,  productions,  have  occupied 
and  to-day  mainly  occupy  them.  They 
are  very  ’cute  and  imitative  and  proud — 
can’t  hear  being  left  too  glaringly  away 
far  behind  the  other  high-class  nations — 
and  so  we  set  up  some  home  ‘  poets,’ 

‘  artists,’  painters,  musicians,  literati,  and 
so  forth,  all  our  own  (thus  claimed). 
The  whole  matter  has  gone  on,  and  exists 
to  day,  probably  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  should  be  ;  as  for  the  present  it  must 
be.  To  all  which  we  conclude  and  repeat 
the  terrible  query  :  American  national 
literature — is  there  distinctively  any  such 
thing,  or  can  there  ever  be  ?” 

It  is  a  useless  and  a  presumptuous  thing 
for  a  mere  Englishman  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  meaning  from  the  utterances  of  any 
one  of  those  Bunsby-Apollos  in  whom  the 
transatlantic  Delphi  has  always  been  so 
rich.  It  is  only  the  native-born  Captain 
Cuttle  that  is  expected  to  expound  them. 
This  is  fortunate  for  me.  The  word  “  na¬ 
tion,”  for  instance,  as  used  here,  may 
very  likely  have  a  Delphic  meaning  which 
is  as  much  above  mere  human  etymology 
as  the  verbiage  surrounding  it  is  above 
mere  human  grammar.  Still  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  growing  complexities  of  so¬ 
ciety  may  render  it  almost  imperative  that 
some  words  should  grow  into  a  signifi¬ 
cance  both  wider  and  looser  than  their 
etymologies  warrant.  But  is  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  allow  the  word  nation  to  slip  away 
from  its  etymological  anchorage  ?  Of 
course  the  word  is  connected,  not  with 
populus  but  with  natus,  and  in  the  old 
world  of  Europe  it  is,  or  used  to  be,  held 
that  no  people  can  properly  be  called  a 
nation  in  whose  descent  there  is  not  some¬ 
thing  at  least  of  homogeneity.  This  is 
why,  as  even  the  school  books  of  the  Old 
World  affirm,  or  used  to  affirm,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  are  not  called  the  Roman  nation  but 
the  Roman  people.  Compared  with  a 
population  built  up  of  representatives  of 
‘‘  forty-four  nations,”  as  the  above  ex- 
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tracts  declare  the  Amciicans  to  be.  the 
Romans  tliemscives  were  about  as  homo¬ 
geneous  as  the  Greeks. 

Hence  to  use  the  word  “  nation”  as  de¬ 
scriptive  of  such  a  community  is  to  give 
it  a  meaning  which  is  new  and  as  unschol- 
arly  as  new.  Etymologically  the  people 
of  Australasia  and  especially  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  are,  if  Mr.  Walt  Whitman’s 
data  as  to  American  heterogeneity  are  to 
be  accepted,  far  more  like  a  nation  than 
the  Americans  can  ever  be.  Even  in 
South  Australia  such  blood  as  is  not  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  is,  after  all,  mainly  Teutonic, 
though  of  course  here  as  throughout  the 
entire  Australian  continent  there  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  leaven  of  Celtism.  In  a  word, 
the  “facts”  embodied  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tract,  if  they  are  to  be  accepted,  would 
form  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  the 
American  people  ever  developing  into  a 
nation.  But  writers  whose  quest  is  not 
the  truth  but  the  striking  must  never  be 
taken  too  seriously.  To  talk  about  “  a 
nation  composed  of  forty-four  nations” 
seemed  both  striking  and  fine,  and  the 
poet  here  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor 
the  sagacity  to  see  how  these  striking  and 
fine  generalizations  of  his  told  against  his 
argument.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
with  what  very  different  eyes  another  writer 
— the  writer  of  some  thoughtful  sentences 
upon  the  Italian  Mafiaites  in  New  Orleans 
— reads  the  meaning  of  American  hetero¬ 
geneity.  The  “  query”  he  puts  is  not, 
“  Will  there  ever  be  an  American  na¬ 
tion  ?”  but  “  Will  the  United  States  even 
continue  to  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  English-speaking  world  at  all  ?”  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  conclusion  that  even  so  much 
homogeneity  as  the  preservation  of  a  com¬ 
mon  language  would  imply  is  becoming 
not  less  but  more  problematical,  he  act¬ 
ually  suggests,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  from  de¬ 
generating  into  a  mere  polyglot-amalgam 
of  all  the  races  of  Europe,  the  passing  of 
a  law  prohibiting  the  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  Europeans  in  America  save  under 
the  condition  of  their  undergoing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exantination  in  the  English  language 
during  their  first  two  years  of  residence 
on  American  soil.  In  support  of  his  the¬ 
ory  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  a  branch  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  in  peril — in  growing  peril 
— he  quotes  some  words  from  a  Texan 


journalist,  who,  after  affirming  that  Gal¬ 
veston  in  Texas  with  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  “  cannot  muster  a  corporal’s 
squad  of  merchants  of  English-speaking 
origin,”  declares  exultingly  that  “  the  day 
of  the  English-speaking  people  in  the 
great  Southern  cities  is  gone  and  will 
never  return.”  If  this  is  really  so,  I 
wonder  what  becomes  of  Mr,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  “  Ensemble and  “  the  tap-root  of 
National  Literature,”  and  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway’s  “  English 
Variant”  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vast  iurmigration  from  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate,  if 
not  the  heterogeneity  of  the  American 
people,  the  potentiality  for  mischief  in¬ 
volved  in  that  heterogeneity.  Making 
every  allowance  for  even  the  Irish  ele¬ 
ment,  the  non-Teutonic  and  non-Scandi¬ 
navian  blood  in  America  will  not  in  the 
long  run  be  able  to  disturb  the  racial  sym¬ 
metry  unless  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should, 
from  some  climatic  influence  as  yet  undis¬ 
closed,  lose  that  “  prepotency  of  trans¬ 
mission”  which  has  been  its  chief  charac¬ 
teristic,  not  only  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  from  the  semi- 
rnythical  days  of  Ilengist  and  Ilorsa. 

The  motive  power  of  modern  life  is 
commerce,  and  commerce  between  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  same  country  will  bring  mis¬ 
cegenation,  and  then  the  indomitable  pre¬ 
potency  of  transmission  which  character¬ 
izes  our  race  will,  as  in  the  past,  trample 
down  every  obstacle,  unless,  indeed, 
Humboldt  should  be  right  as  to  the  de¬ 
teriorating  effect  of  the  climate  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  type. 
The  failure  of  commerce  to  produce  mis¬ 
cegenation  in  British  America  is  the  result 
not  of  natural  laws  of  race,  but  of  the 
artificial  disturbance  of  natural  laws  of 
race.  In  order  to  balance  one  Canada 
against  the  other  (for  entirely  mistaken 
political  ends)  William  Pitt  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  prevent  miscegenation. 
Had  that  miscegenation  taken  place,  no 
one  can  doubt  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  Anglo  Saxon  prepotency  of  trans¬ 
mission,  for  the  climate  of  North  America 
above  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east,  and 
above  the  49th  parallel  on  the  wtst,  does 
not  exhibit  those  attenuating  qualities 
which  attracted  Humboldt’s  attention. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  govern¬ 
ment  influence,  so  far  from  working 
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against  natural  laws  in  this  respect,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  work  for  them. 

This  is  why  I  think  that  the  American 
claim  to  a  distinct  nationality  may  fairly 
rest  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
other  colonies  of  England.  “  Colonies  of 
England,”  I  say,  and  say  it  advisedly. 
In  the  Greek  sense,  indeed,  America  is 
the  only  pure  colony  of  England.  And 
although  other  achievements  of  our  race — 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  building  up 
a  colossal  empire  in  Asia  on  the  basis  of 
a  handful  of  adventurous  shop-keepers 
who  had  quarrelled  with  their  brother 
shop-keepers  of  Holland  about  the  price 
of  pepper  ;  and  such,  again,  as  the  build¬ 
ing  up  a  congeries  of  wealthy  states  upon 
tire  basis  of  a  few  shiploads  of  forlorn 
convicts — are  exploits  of  a  more  dazzling 
kind  than  anything  we  have  done  in 
America  ;  yet  beyond  doubt  the  chief 
glory  of  England’s  colonizing  genius  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  United  States.  But  he 
who  would  for  one  moment  deny  that 
English  colonies  these  States  are,  would 
proclaim  himself  to  be  no  scholar  and  no 
student  of  history.  Can  they  ever  be¬ 
come  anything  other  than  English  colo¬ 
nies  ?  Can  tlrey  ever  become  a  nation  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  seems  to  be 
exercising  the  American  mind  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  ought  to  be  asking 
themselves  the  much  deeper  question.  Can 
they,  in  face  of  the  enormous  disturbing 
influences  from  Continental  Europe  which 
I  have  glanced  at — to  say  nothing  of 
those  deteriorating  climatic  influences 
which  seem  to  have  impressed  Emerson  as 
deeply  as  they  impressed  Humboldt — 
hope  to  remain,  what  it  should  be  their 
chief  pride  to  remain,  colonies  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  English  speaking 
world  ?  But  if  it  should  be  found,  on 
discussing  this  matter  fully,  that  no  colony 
inaugurated  in  stages  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  so  late  as  ours  can  develop  into  a  na¬ 
tion,  how  can  America  ever  possess  that 
“  national  literature”  which  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Copyright  Act  has  just  been  passed 
to  foster  ? 

In  order  really  and  truly  to  transmute 
a  literature  whose  seeds  have  been  im¬ 
ported,  to  transmute  it,  I  mean,  into  a 
growth  possessing  indigenous  qualities,  is 
there  not  something  more  required  than 
what  individual  writers,  however  strong, 
can  supply’  ?  Does  there  not  need  for 
such  an  end  a  long  period  of  isolation  from 


the  mother  land,  a  period  so  hmg  as  to 
give  time  for  the  birth  of  a  new  temper, 
a  temper  born  of  new  customs,  and,  if  not 
of  a  new  folk-lore,  of  a  new  modifleation  of 
the  old  folk-lore  ?  What  was  the  case  in 
Europe  ?  What  was  the  case  in  Asia  ? 
The  waters  of  civilization  slowly  trickling 
through  ages  upon  ages  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  gathered  and  settled,  if  such  an 
image  may  be  allowed,  in  isolated  lakes 
and  pools  ;  from  which,  after  ages  upon 
ages,  other  streams  went  trickling  slowly 
out,  to  gather  again  and  settle  into  still 
other  lakes  and  pools.  But  has  not  the 
time  long  since  gone  by  when  civilizations 
can  thus  be  inaugurated  ?  It  is  in  the 
merest  snperfleial  sense  that  history,  which 
often  seems  to  try  to  repeat  itself,  ever 
really  does  so.  In  the  deep  sense  it  is  as 
true  of  the  march  of  Clio  as  of  the  march 
of  Nature  through  all  the  changes  of  time, 
that  there  are  “  no  returning  footsteps.” 

The  truth  is  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
modern  civilizations  in  which  we  move 
makes  the  old  disparate  civilizations  of 
Asia  and  Europe  scarcely  conceivable  to 
any  but  systematic  students  of  history. 
The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  modern 
world  is  simply  the  record  of  the  melting 
into  each  other  of  those  lakes  and  pools 
of  civilization  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
For  instance,  the  small  feudal  centres 
around  which  European  society  crystal¬ 
lized  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  were 
necessarily  provisional  merely.  The  seeds 
of  dissolution  were  in  them  from  the  first, 
and,  after  the  suzerainties  merged  into 
each  other  the  growth  of  new  nationalities 
was  not  long  in  coming  to  an  end.  This 
was  so  even  before  Science  came,  with 
her  steam  and  her  electricity,  knitting  to¬ 
gether,  if  not  consolidating,  races  that 
were  once  so  wide  apart  that  each  had  its 
own  literature,  more  or  less  indigenous. 
If  at  the  time  when  Goethe  talked  to 
Eckermann  about  his  dream  of  a  ‘‘  world- 
literature”  the  distinctions  between  the 
literatures  of  Europe  had  already  become 
less  accentuated  than  theretofore,  what 
shall  be  said  of  those  distinctions  now  ? 
And  if  those  varieties  of  national  flavor 
which  in  old  days  demarcated  one  litera¬ 
ture  from  another,  are,  in  spite  of  the 
diversities  of  language,  becoming  modi¬ 
fied  year  by  year,  what  shall  be  said  about 
national  distinctions  among  people  having 
a  common  history,  a  common  blood,  and 
a  common  speech  ? 
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No  American  literary  historian  would 
adirra  that  any  number  of  books  written 
in  the  English  language  would  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  produced  on  Australasian 
or  South  African  soil,  suffice  to  make  an 
Australasian  or  a  South  African  literature. 
Where,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  English 
colonies  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that,  in  order 
to  discuss  this  subject  fairly  and  fully,  I 
must  do  so  in  the  light  of  those  famous 
climatic  and  gastronomic  theories  of  M. 
Taine,  upon  which  the  high  philosophical 
criticism  of  P'rance  is  based.  But  this, 

1  confess,  is  beyond  me  ;  though  to  deny 
that  the  food  a  poet  eats  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  songs  he  sings,  in 
the  same  way  that  from  the  blackbird’s 
note  may  be  inferred  what  have  of  late 
been  the  blackbird’s  dinners — cherries  or 
worms — might  be  rash  in  face  of  Mr. 
Moncure  Conway’s  theories  about  what 
he  calls  “  Gastronomic  Civilization.” 

While  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  seems  to 
think  that,  although  there  is  for  the 
“  Variant”  a  great  future  (when  he  does 
come),  his  originality  up  to  the  present 
moment  is  inclined  to  express  itself  in 
“  pork”  rather  than  in  poetry,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
cure  Conway,  though  he  affirms  that  the 
“  Variant’s”  actual  existence  has  at  last 
been  discovered,  admits  that  he,  the  dis- 
cov’erer,  has  been  guided  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  gastronomic  paradise  of  America 
there  are  many  dishes. 

It  is  not  for  the  well-bred  Englishman 
to  endorse  too  readily  theories  so  unpoeti- 
cal  as  those  of  the  two  American  writers 
I  have  quoted,  because,  by  doing  so,  the 
Englishman — bewildered  by  Leaves  of 
Grass,  and  stifled  by  American  anthol¬ 
ogies — would  be  tacitly  saying  to  the  one 
writer  “  maximize  your  pork,  minimize 
your  poetry,”  and  to  the  other  writer, 
”  let  the  motto  of  your  ‘  gastronomic 
civilization  ’  be  Advance  the  national 
stomach.” 

Yet  when  Mr.  Conway  tells  us  trium¬ 
phantly  that  “  this  superior  gastronomic 
civilization,  which  will  not  be  disputed, 
is  symbolical,”  we  may,  at  least,  be  par¬ 
doned  for  asking  him  to  what  the  symbol 
applies.  No  doubt  in  the  Frisian  lan¬ 
guage  one  and  the  same  word  (as  Carlyle 
loved  to  think)  does  duty  to  express  both 
soul  and  stomach  ;  but  then  we  English 
have  even  a  greater  leaven  of  Frisian  blood 


than  the  Americans  themselves,  and  hence 
the  “  superior  gastronomic  civilization” 
of  America  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  independent  nationality  in  regard 
to  America’s  stomach  or  America’s  soul. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Conway’s  allegation 
that  “  on  Colonial  tables  English  dishes 
are  maintained  at  whatever  cost,  while  the 
additions  offered  by  nature  remain  com¬ 
paratively  uncultivated  ” — this  is  an  im¬ 
peachment  which  our  Canadian  poets — a 
very  vigorous  fraternity — must  answer  for 
themselves.  Enough  for  the  old  country 
to  defend  as  she  may  her  own  imperfect 
gastronomic  civilization — as  to  which  Mr. 
Conway  gives  an  anecdote  that  is  certainly 
disquieting  and  might  have  modified  ma¬ 
terially  M.  Taine’ s  views  of  Shakespeare’s 
art  had  it  been  brought  before  his  notice. 
‘‘  It  is  an  old  story,”  he  goes  on  to  smy, 
“  that  a  delicate  English  lady,  at  her  first 
dinner  in  an  American  hotel,  asked  for 
the  vegetables  in  season  and  was  presently 
appalled  by  finding  twenty-seven  dishes 
around  her.  Her  experience  would  hardly 
have  been  less  remarkable  had  she  called 
for  the  meats  or  fruits  in  season.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  of  American  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and,  apart  from  them  a  number  of 
things  which  abroad  are  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
are  democratic,  so  to  say,  in  America.” 

I  take  it,  however,  that  Mr.  Monenre 
Conway  is  far  too  well  equipped  a  writer 
to  maintain  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
”  gastronomic  superiority”  of  America,  a 
new  race  can  be  inaugurated  on  American 
soil  by  the  mere  processes  of  digestion, 
however  fine.  Alt  he  claims  is  that,  from 
the  assimilation  of  courses  so  many,  so 
various,  and  so  excellent,  a  “  Variant”  is 
or  will  be  digested  into  birth,  even  as, 
according  to  that  old  Norse  mythology  of 
which  he  is  so  fond,  “  in  the  maw’  of  the 
Fenris  wolf  ”  the  European  world  is,  one 
day,  to  be  digested,  through  chaos,  into 
a  world  that  is  new.  If  he  is  right  the 
new-comer  should  of  course  express  him¬ 
self  through  a  literary  voice  that  is  new. 
Are  there  at  present  any  signs  that  he  is 
doing  so  ?  Are  there  any  sigrs  that  he 
is  likely  to  do  so  ?  My  concern  here  is 
mainly  with  poetry.  And  let  me  begin 
by  reminding  our  friends  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  that,  as  a  producer  of  poetry,  the 
position  of  the  mother-land  of  England  in 
relation  to  America  is  very  greatly  like 
that  held  by  the  “  Mother  city”  of  old  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  Greek  colonies. 
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A  poem  written  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  produced  in  England  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  vast  English-speak¬ 
ing  world,  is  an  English  poem,  no  more 
and  no  less,  and  it  has  to  he  judged  upon 
its  own  absolute  merits,  its  own  absolute 
defects. 

The  poetry  beginning  with  Piers  Plow¬ 
man  and  ending,  up  to  now,  with  certain 
English,  American,  Canadian,  Australian 
and  South  African  bards  whose  name  is 
legion,  is  the  birthright  of  every  English- 
speaking  man  wheresoever  he  may  have 
been  born — in  London  or  in  New  York, 
in  Levuka  or  in  the  Falkland  Islands — ex¬ 
actly  as  a  poem  in  the  Greek  language  was 
the  birthright  of  every  Greek  whether 
born  in  Athens,  in  Thebes,  or  in  Sparta. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Canada  or  in  Australasia  or  in 
Capcland  or  in  Mashonaland  English  po¬ 
etic  genius  should  not  in  the  twentieth 
century  blossom  as  vigorously  as  it  blos¬ 
somed  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare. 
But  English  poetry  it  will  be — English 
poetry  to  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  mother-land.  In  any  one  of 
these  colonies  the  Shakespeare  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  be  born.  But 
splendid  as  is  the  present  glory  of  the 
United  States — splendid  as  is  the  promise 
of  Canada,  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
. — these  colonies  can  never  produce  a 
Shakespeare  who  is  not  an  English  poet. 
Even  if  England  were  to-morrow  to  be 
sunk  uqder  the  sea  the  land  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth  must 
remain  the  mother-land  of  every  English- 
speaking  poet.  As  this  article  deals 
mainly  with  poetry,  the  prose  fiction  of 
America  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here. 
Perhaps,  if  it  could,  I  might  be  ready  to 
admit  that,  although  colonial  poetry  can¬ 
not  depart  from  the  classic  note  of  the 
mother-land  without  becoming  second- 
rate,  this  need  not  be  so  emphatically 
afiirmed  with  regard  to  colonial  prose  fic¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  novels 
to  represent  through  literary  expression 
the  husks  of  life  as  well  as  the  kernels. 

While  Colonial  poetry,  as  belonging  to 
essential  art,  can  only  depart  from  the 
classic  note  of  the  mother-land  by  becom¬ 
ing  deteriorated.  Colonial  prose  literature, 
whose  first  business  is  mainly  that  of  re¬ 
flecting  the  external  life  of  nature  or  the 
external  life  of  man,  may  be  so  steeped 
in  the  Colonial  atmosphere  as  to  present 


some  of  the  qualities  of  an  indigenous 
growth. 

But  taking  Fischer’s  definition  of  art, 
“  life  in  form,”  as  being  better  than  any 
other,  we  must  remember  that,  while  in 
poetry  form  is  the  very  life  itself,  in  prose 
fiction  (as  we  see  in  Don  Quixote,  in  Gil 
Bias,  in  Wuthering  Heights,  etc.)  form 
may  be  secondary  to  life.  Indeed  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  prose  fiction  to  say 
that  its  form  is  almost  necessarily  so  law. 
less  and  so  loose,  its  literary  texture  is 
almost  necessarily  so  homely,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  opalescent  texture  of 
poetry,  that  it  only  occasionally  passes 
into  the  region  of  essential  art.  And 
doubtless  it  is  this  fact  which  causes  every 
writer  who  has  once  tasted  the  delight  of 
working  in  a  form  where  every  word  has 
to  be  the  best  he  can  find,  and  set  in  the 
best  place,  to  turn  away  from  his  own 
prose  writing,  however  carefully  knit  to¬ 
gether,  with  an  undefined  sense  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  of  failure. 

Colonial  prose  fiction,  therefore,  may 
be  tried  by  Colonial  standards,  and,  being 
found  excellent,  according  to  those  stand¬ 
ards,  may  be  absolved  from  trial  before 
the  classic  tribunal  of  the  mother-land. 
And  of  course  there  is  a  kind  of  verse 
which,  partaking  largely  of  the  quality  of 
prose,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  excellent, 
though  departing  from  the  classic  note. 
I  allude  to  the  familiar  or  worldly  or  comic 
verse  in  which  America  is  so  rich.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Biglow  Papers, 
and  of  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte’s  comio  verses, 
that  they  should  be  Colonial  in  accent. 
These  are,  indeed,  typically  American, 
but  only  because,  relying  as  they  do  upon 
external  accidents,  they  lie  outside  the 
world  of  essential  art. 

When  the  author  of  the  Biglow  Papers 
w’rites  a  Harvard  Ode,  he  gives  us  a  poem 
which  only  in  its  intellectual  substance  is 
American,  as  distinguished  from  English. 
In  all  artistic  qualities,  in  everything  that 
goes  to  distinguish  it  from  a  prose  oration, 
and  to  make  it  a  poem,  it  has  to  be  tried 
by  the  same  standard,  even  to  the  smallest 
nuance  of  expression,  as  though  it  had 
been  written  on  the  shores  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  lakes.  In  short,  the  moment  that 
Colonial  verse  begins  to  pass  into  essen¬ 
tial  art  and  become  poetry,  it  loses  all  the 
accidents  of  its  Colonial  origin,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  as  a  classic.  In  other  words, 
to  be  artistic  in  Fischer’s  sense,  it  has  to 
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be  as  purely  English  as  the  work  of  Milton 
or  Wonlsworth,  American  poets  believe 
that  there  is  no  delicate  refinement  of  the 
most  artistic  of  the  poets  of  England 
which  is  not  as  perceptible  to  them  as  to 
us.  If  they  are  right  as  I  am  sure  they 
are,  how  can  there  be  a  national  note  dis¬ 
tinguishing  an  American  from  an  English 
poem  ?  In  George  H.  Boker’s  sonnet, 
England,  there  is  in  intellectual  substance 
an  American  quality,  and  a  very  noble 
one,  but  from  the  artistic  point  of  view, 
where  is  its  American  accent  ? 

“  Stand,  thou  great  bulwark  of  man’s  liberty  ! 

Thon  rock  of  shelter,  rising  from  the 
wave. 

Sole  refnge  to  the  overwearied  brave 

Who  planned,  arose,  and  battled  to  be  free. 

Fell,  undeterred,  then  sadly  turned  to  thee. 

Saved  the  free  spirit  from  their  country’s 
grave. 

To  rise  again,  and  animate  the  slave. 

When  God  shall  ripen  all  things.  Britons, 
ye 

Who  guard  the  sacred  outposts,  not  in  vain 

Hold  your  proud  peril !  Freemen  unde¬ 
filed. 

Keep  watch  and  ward  !  Let  battlements 
be  piled 

Around  your  cliffs  ;  fleets  marshalled,  till 
the  main 

Sink  under  them ;  and  if  your  courage 
wane. 

Through  force  or  fraud,  look  westward  to 
your  child.” 

You  can  turn  this  poem  into  a  Scotch 
sonnet  by  carefully  changing  the  “  man” 
into  “  riion”  and  chopping  off  a  few  of 
the  consonants,  after  the  fashion  so  dear 
to  the  Scotchman’s  soul.  You  can  say, 

“  Stan’,  thou  great  bulwark  o’  mon’s  liberty  ! 

Thou  rock  o’  shelter,  risin'  frae  the  wave,” 

or  you  can  turn  it  into  a  Dorsetshire  son¬ 
net  by  carefully  studying  William  Barnes’s 
vocabulary  and  changing  every  s  into  a  z, 
or  you  can  turn  it  into  a  Lincolnshire  son¬ 
net  by  carefully  studying  the  Northern 
Farmer.  But  not  all  your  study  of  the 
elaborate  cacography  which  forms  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  of  American  local  color  will 
enable  you  to  turn  it  into  a  serious  Ameri¬ 
can  sonnet  as  distinguished  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  one. 

II. 

The  fine  work  of  the  poets  of  America 
shows,  not  that  there  is  any  probability 
that  a  national  poetry  will  ever  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  America,  but  that  English  poetry 
can  be  enriched  by  English  writers  born 
on  American  soil  :  thus  will  stand  the 


case,  I  think,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1891, 
when  the  new  Copyright  Act,  called  In¬ 
ternational,  is  to  come  into  operation. 
But  could  the  case  ever  have  stood  other¬ 
wise  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America  when  she  could  have 
produced  an  independent  literature  of  es¬ 
sential  art  ?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when 
Americans  could,  with  some  show  of  rea¬ 
son,  have  said  to  each  other,  ‘‘  Let  us 
evolve  a  Variant — the  difficulty  of  doing 
so  under  the  conditions  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  be  immense — but  let  us  start  a 
literature  of  our  own  ;  let  us  grow  sprouts 
from  our  own  minds  upon  which  our  fu¬ 
ture  offspring  may  browse?’’  And  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  Americans 
might  have  thus  communed  with  them¬ 
selves  with  a  fair  hope  of  a  profitable  re¬ 
sult,  when  was  it  ?  Without  affirming 
that  a  time  ever  did  exist  when  a  national 
American  poetry  might  have  been  born, 
I  may  remind  the  reader  that  every  com¬ 
munity  has  a  plastic  period — a  penod 
when  it  is  extremely  sensitive,  not  only  to 
the  impact  of  external  impressions,  but  to 
those  mysterious  and  spontaneous  inner 
movements  of  the  organism  which  we  call 
the  forces  of  growth.  Without  such 
plastic  periods  no  civilization  could  ever 
have  existed  ;  for  even  the  now  stationary 
civilization  of  China  must  have  moved 
from  primeval  babarism.  When  was  thq 
plastic  period  of  the  American  people  ? 
Clearly  it  was  when  the  colony  broke  away 
from  English  rule.  In  material  things  the 
energy  that  creates  and  the  energy  that 
seizes  and  holds  showed  then  an  activity 
which  to  the  old  world  was  astonishing. 
If  ever  a  national  literature  was  to  be  born 
this  was  the  time.  Under  the  conditions 
of  imperfect  communication  which  then 
existed,  when  steam-vessels  and  telegraph 
cables  were  not,  the  isolation  of  colony 
from  mother-land  might  almost  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  isolation  of  country  from 
country  in  ancient  Europe.  And  after  a 
few  years  there  came  another  war  with 
England,  which  aided  the  isolating  effect 
of  distance.  From  the  very  first  the 
Americans  had  dreamed  of  their  future 
creatness  ;  from  the  very  first  they  had 
an  eye  upon  the  prospective  Variant. 
.4nd  what  were  the  means  they  adopted  in 
order  to  produce  him  ? 

No  doubt  after  securing  their  indepen¬ 
dence  the  desire  of  the  Colonists  to  be¬ 
come  a  separate  nation  was  natural  enough, 
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especially  after  havinj^  suffered  as  they 
had  suffered  from  the  blunderinjj  of  King 
George  and  his  ministers.  But  what 
were  the  means  they  adopted  for  securing 
this  end  ?  Well,  these  means,  though 
they  may  no  doubt  be  paralleled  in  his¬ 
tory  for  unfairness,  are  in  the  matter  of 
humor  without  any  kind  of  parallel.  No 
doubt,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  if  there  is  laughter  in  heaven  the 
speetacle  of  national  selfishness  defeating 
its  own  ends  at  every  turn  must  form  the 
most  exhilarating  scenes  of  the  human 
comedy.  No  student  of  history  will  deny, 
that  communities  are,  except  in  rare 
cases,  without  conscience.  It  is  not  in 
man  the  individual,  it  is  in  man  as  massed 
in  communities  that  the  intense  selfish¬ 
ness  of  his  nature  is  most  notably  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  rascal  of  the  animated 
kingdom  (whose  business  it  is  to  enslave 
every  animal  he  does  not  find  it  profitable 
to  kill),  though  he  allows  his  instinet  for 
wronging  his  fellow-man  to  be  very  much 
toned  down  in  the  intercourse  of  social 
life,  toned  down  by  another  and  a  better 
instinct,  that  of  sympathy,  is  pitiless  when 
the  ameliorating  effect  of  personal  impact 
cannot  have  full  play,  as  occurs  when 
communities  are  dealing  with  communi¬ 
ties.  No  doubt  all  this  may  be  said  in  a 
general  way  of  all  communities.  And 
yet  there  was  a  unique  quality  in  the 
selfishness  of  the  young  American  com¬ 
munity  after  the  War  of  Independence — 
a  quality  which  makes  the  story  of  “  Free¬ 
dom’s  Promised  Land,”  from  Washington 
right  down  to  McKinley,  the  greatest  and 
finest  joke  of  Clio,  whose  irony,  when 
she  does  joke,  puts  that  of  Lucian  and 
Swift  to  shame.  It  was  a  double-headed 
selfishness.  America  desired  to  fill  her 
limitless  acres  with  immigrant  hands  to 
till  them  ;  but,  also,  she  desired  to  en¬ 
compass  herself  with  a  protective  wall 
something  like  that  ”  wall  of  brass”  with 
which,  according  to  Greene’s  play,  two 
famous  necromancers  once  tried  to  sur¬ 
round  England. 

Always  the  picture  of  the  embryonic 
Variant  seems  to  have  been  before  her 
eyes.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  down  to  the  passing  of  the  new  Copy¬ 
right  Act,  America’s  interest  in  the  gesta¬ 
tion  of  this  problematical  babe  has  been 
as  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  that  of  Tennyson’s 
Queen  Mary  in  hers.  For  more  than  a 
century  her  accouchement  with  this  mythi¬ 


cal  being  has  been  repeatedly  announced, 
though,  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Queen, 
it  always  disappointed  its  mother  and  re¬ 
mained  behind.  The  critics  of  America 
have  sometimes  asked,  ‘‘  What  shall  be 
the  subject  of  the  great  American  epic 
when  the  national  poet  shall  come  to  sing 
it  ?”  I  think  it  should  be  the  Genesis  of 
the  Variant.  As  the  “  heart-thought”  of 
the  Mahabarata  is  the  crafty  devices  of 
the  Kauravas  in  order  to  keep  safe  their 
winnings,  so  the.  “  heart-thought”  of  the 
epic  I  suggest  should  be  Ameriea’s  de¬ 
vices,  through  more  than  a  century,  to 
hasten  her  accouchement  with  the  Valiant 
and  keep  him  safe.  For  instance,  she 
fraternized  with  France — politeness  for¬ 
bids  me  to  say  that  she  fawned  upon 
France — because  France  was  supposed  to 
be  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  mimick¬ 
ing  French  ways  (even  to  talking  through 
her  nose  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  her 
Anglo-Saxon  organs  catch  the  French 
nasal),  and  protesting  that  Paris  and  not 
London  was  the  heaven  that  alone  could 
reward  her  for  leading  a  virtuous  life. 
She  sent  out  a  certain  Noah  Webster  of 
Connecticut,  to  find  a  new  language  for 
the  expected  Variant,  which  Noah,  how¬ 
ever,  only  returned  with  the  old  words  of 
the  mother-land  wrongly  spelled.  With 
these  queer-looking  words  she  filled  her 
school-books,  and  worse,  she  filled  fhese 
same  books  with  carefully  prepared  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  old  country,  in  order 
that  unwitting  American  children  should 
be  brought  up  in  a  permanent  temper  of 
antagonism  toward  the  people  of  the 
mother-land.  These  school-books  she 
filled  with  misrepresentations  so  impudent 
and  so  persistent  that  a  foreigner  looking 
into  them  must  needs  suppose  that  they 
were  inspired,  not  by  a  fervid  desire  to 
prepare  for  a  future  Variant  and  train  him 
up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  but  by  a 
deep  racial  hatred.  While  every  English 
writer  eagerly  did  her  justice—  more  than 
justice  —in  the  matter  of  that  old  struggle, 
she  fixed  it  in  the  brains  of  her  little 
children  that  England  was  the  home  of  all 
that  is  cruel,  ruffianly,  mean,  and  cow¬ 
ardly,  instead  of  telling  them  that  across 
the  Atlantic  was  a  great  people  whose 
blood  flowed  in  American  no  less  than  in 
English  veins,  a  people  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  through  the  blun¬ 
dering  of  a  stupid  king  and  his  stupid  ad¬ 
visers,  were  long  ago  supposed  to  be  at 
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quarrel  with  the  people  of  America,  but 
at  quarrel  with  them  never  were.  These 
and  a  thousand  other  foolish  things  she 
did  in  order  to  surround  by  a  brazen  wrfll 
an  English  Variant  that,  as  yet,  was  as 
“  aerial”  in  his  essence  as  Queen  Mary’s 
own  imaginary  babe. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  short-sighted  as  selfishness 
ungoverned  by  conscience  —  nothing  in 
the  world  so  sure  to  defeat  itself  in  the 
end.  If  it  is  humorous  to  think  that  the 
selfish  stealing  of  Corsica,  which  (poison¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  France  with  Napoleon) 
led  on  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Napoleonic 
courts,  and  thence  to  a  sterility  that  is 
withdrawing  her  from  her  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  world — if  it  is  humorous 
to  think  that  it  was  the  selfishness  of  a 
dominant  party  in  England  that  lost  her 
the  American  colonies — what  shall  we  say 
of  the  selfish  desire  of  America  to  build 
around  her  imaginary  offspring  a  wall  of 
brass  by  cheating  the  devil  while  the  devil 
was  cheating  her  ?  The  same  smartness 
which  compelled  her  to  go  on  squeezing 
between  the  lips  of  her  own  children  the 
sour  and  poisonous  whey  conveyed  in  her 
school-books  impelled  her  also  to  go  on 
despoiling  her  slandered  mother  of  all  the 
rich  milk  she  could  supply.  While  the 
school-books  told  the  children  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  poor  effete  little  old  island, 
filled  by  rogues  whom  even  Providence 
could  only  prevent  being  mischievous  by 
providing  that  they  should  also  be  fools, 
she  carefully  stole  her  own  mother’s 
Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Reade, 
Trollope,  Besant,  llardy,  Black,  and  the 
rest,  whose  every  rich  and  noble  word 
gave  the  lie  to  every  slanderous  word  that 
the  school-books  contained.  She  took  it 
for  granted,  as  Margaret  Fuller  well  put 
it,  that,  “  because  the  United  States 
printed  and  read  more  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  had  really,  therefore,  a  liter- 
ature.”  She  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
literary  genius  of  Great  Britain  “  darting 
its  rays,”  as  De  Toequevile  says,  “  into 
the  forests  of  the  New  World,”  could 
foster  a  literature  that  was  other  than 
British,  and  went  on,  like  Tennyson’s 
Mary,  with  her  maternal  preans  about  a 
babe  that  had  not  as  yet  even  a  sooterkin’s 
existence  : — 

“  He  hath  awaked  !  he  hath  awaked  ! 

He  stirs  within  the  darkness  !  .  .  . 


The  second  Prince  of  Pence, 

The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 
Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies — 

He  comes  and  my  star  rises.” 

And  now,  what  was  the  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  won  by  this  method  of  slandering  the 
mother  country,  and  robbing  her  at  the 
same  time  ?  It  set  working  a  mischief  in 
America  itself,  which  is  as  yet  only  in  the 
bud.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  which  are 
hopelessly  dividing  the  cultivated  class  of 
America  from  the  most  prejudiced  and 
narrow-minded  class  in  the  civilized  world 
— America’s  illiterate  mob.  For,  while 
the  whole  of  the  masses,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  bourgeois  class,  lacking  the 
opportunity  of  enlightenment  which  their 
superiors  possess,  continue  to  accept  the 
fantastic  falsehoods  they  imbibed  at 
school,  the  better  classes  soon  begin  to 
study  our  contemporary  literature  with 
intelligent  eyes,  and  become  filled  with  an 
irresistible  longing  to  visit  the  country 
which  produced  it.  This  fact  is,  of 
course,  fatal  to  the  architecture  of  the 
brazen  wall  the  mob  demands.  The 
hearty,  smiling  personage  standing  on 
this  side  of  the  “  Atlantic  ferry”  with 
open  arms  to  receive  the  American  vis¬ 
itor,  is  none  other  than  the  hateful  John 
Bull  depicted  in  the  school-books.  No 
sooner  does  an  American  reach  London 
than  he  finds  that  his  mere  nationality  acts 
as  a  charm — acts  as  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  best  society  where  he  is  fitted 
to  move.  There  are  certain  American 
writers,  I  believe,  who  enlarge  upon  what 
they  call  “  Anglo-mania”  in  America, 
but,  clearly,  the  mania  of  loving-kindness 
between  the  two  countries  is  all  on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  London  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  an  American  than  an  English¬ 
man.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  as  a  postscript  appended  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  dinner  or  a  garden-party  the 
persuasive  words,  “  Some  interesting 
Americans  are  expectid.” 

Fascinating  as  is  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  he  did  not  exaggerate  in  the 
smallest  degree  when  he  affirmed  that  the 
cordiality  of  his  reception  here  was  due 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  American  al¬ 
most  more  than  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
Mr.  Lowell. 

But  what  about  the  poor  homespun  vul¬ 
garian  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ? 
What  about  him  who  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  unlearning  the  sour  hatred 
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of  the  Britisher,  which  is  considered  to 
be  a  necessary  part  of  American  patriot¬ 
ism  ?  He  does  not  understand  all  this. 
How  should  he  ?  He  looks  with  suspicion 
upon  every  prominent  personage  whose 
movements  in  England  are  recorded  in 
the  American  newspapers,  much  as  a 
Chinaman  looks  upon  any  rumors  that 
reach  his  village  concerning  any  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  foregathering  with  the  outer  bar¬ 
barian  in  Europe. 

From  this  he  proceeds  to  look  with  sus¬ 
picion  upon  the  cultivated  class  to  which 
the  prominent  personage  belongs.  And 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  this  very 
homespun  vulgarian  of  America  under 
whose  feet  the  neck  of  American  culture 
lies,  we  may  well  fear  that  mischief  looms 
this  way. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  America’s  ill-ad¬ 
vised  attitude  toward  England  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  nature  of  the  Copyright  Act 
itself.  That  the  leading  men  in  Ameri¬ 
can  letters,  headed  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr. 
Stedman,  Mr.  Winter,  Mr.  Moncure  Con¬ 
way,  and  others,  were  guided  by  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  scholars  and  gentlemen  in  all  they 
said  and  did  with  regard  to  this  Act,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  the  privilege  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  them. ,  But 
alas  !  our  friend  the  “  American  patriot” 
could  not  be  made  to  unlearn  his  lesson 
that  to  despoil  England  as  well  as  to  hate 
her,  is  America’s  sacred  duty. 

To  suppose  that  a  Copyright  Bill  such 
as  these  eminent  and  high-minded  writers 
wanted  had  a  chance  of  passing,  was  to 
display  a  noble  Quixotism  into  which  but 
very  few  English  authors  ever  passed. 

To  proclaim  that  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  do  justice  to  the  British  author,  who 
for  generations  has  been  despoiled,  was — 
alas  for  these  gentlemen  ! — a  very  poor 
way  of  recommending  it  to  a  people 
reared  on  American  traditions.  In  order 
to  insure  its  passing  in  any  form,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  class  that  is  playing 
ducks  and  drakes  not  only  with  the  honor 
of  America,  but  with  her  very  existence 
as  a  civilized  community,  should  be  told 
that  the  Bill  was  a  protective  measure  ; 
first  for  the  working  printers,  paper- 
makers,  and  binders  of  America ;  sec¬ 
ondly  for  the  master  printers,  paper- 
makers,  and  binders  of  America  ;  thirdly 
for  the  poor  defrauded  authors  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  whose  genius  has  been  swamped  by 
cruel  English  invaders  ever  since  the  days 
New  Siaixs. — VoL.  LIV.,  No.  1 . 


of  Washington  ;  and  lastly  for  the  poor 
defrauded  Variant  who,  being  now  fully 
born,  demanded  to  be  fed  and  fostered 
upon  sprouts  from  his  native  soil.  For 
although  the  raw,  untutored  and  untrav¬ 
elled  American  may  be  guided  by  mer¬ 
cenary  motives  in  most  things,  he  has  still 
one  sentiment  or  rather  passion — that 
hatred  of  England  which  he  imbibed  at 
school. 

Whatsoever  was  generous  or  even  ap¬ 
proached  generosity  in  the  Bill  had  to  be 
carefully  neutralized  before  it  had  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  passing,  and  now  it  is  a 
monument  of  the  meanness  and  the  greed 
of  a  people  who  ought  to  be  great — a 
monument  only  less  colossal  and  only  less 
grotesque  than  the  astounding  McKinley 
Act  itself. 

There  was  once  a  certain  Irishman — a 
patriot,  I  believe — named  Patiick  Hogan, 
who,  on  being  warned  that  his  sow  would 
certainly  devour  her  litter  as  soon  as  they 
were  born,  said,  “  Faix,  an’  if  she  does 
eat  ’em.  I’ll  jis  lock  her  up  in  a  sty  by 
herself.”  George  Borrow  told  me  this 
story  during  a  delightful  ramble,  sniffing 
the  while,  as  was  his  wont,  the  summer 
wind  as  it  drew  the  honey -scents  from  the 
gorse-flowers  of  Wimbledon  Common. 
‘‘  And,”  said  he,  in  his  quaint  Norfolk 
accent,  “  although  Pat,  the  moment  she 
had  et  up  the  pegs,  locked  away  the  sow. 
in  another  sty,  he  did  not  succeed  in  sav¬ 
ing  one.” 

Are  the  Americans  a  little  late — a  cen¬ 
tury  too  late,  say — in  passing  an  Act  to. 
protect  their  literature  ?  Would  not  the 
July  after  the  birth  of  the  Republic  have 
been  a  better  date  for  such  an  Act  to  be¬ 
gin  its  work  than  the  July  of  1891  ?  In. 
treating  of  America  as  the  great  modern, 
architect  of  brazen  walls,  will  history  have 
to  draw  the  same  lesson  from  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act  as  she  draws  from  the  famous 
plot  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  to 
build  their  brazen  wall  around  England  by 
cheating  the  devil  ?  While  the  two  magi¬ 
cians  lay  dozing  and  dreaming  of  success, 
the  Brazen  Head,  by  whose  means  alone 
the  wall  could  be  built,  exclaimed  ‘‘  Time 
is;”  then  after  a  while,  ‘‘  Time  was 
then,  ‘‘  Time  is  past and  finally,  hurl¬ 
ing  itself  on  the  floor  of  the  cell  in  a  noise 
of  thunder  and  a  smell  of  sulphur,  ruined 
the  necromancers’  plot  altogether.  By 
making  men  forget  that  in  all  human  mat¬ 
ters  there  are  the  same  three  periods,. 
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the  devil  generally  contrives  to  win  the 
game. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  their  Republic, 
the  Americans  had  been  less  smart — if 
they  had  dealt  like  honorable  gentlemen 
with  English  writers,  thereby  protecting 
their  own  literary  growths  as  tliey  are  at 
last  by  this  Act  trying  to  protect  them, 
what  effect  would  this  have,  had  upon  the 
planting  and  fostering  of  the  national  liter¬ 
ature  they  crave  ?  Suppose  that  the  young 
American  had  been  developed,  not  only 
by  means  of  numberless  “  vegetables  in 
season,”  but  also  by  the  sprouts  and 
flowers  of  America’s  own  literary  growth  ; 
suppose  that,  at  the  founding  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  a  rigid  Copyright  Act  had  been 
passed,  not  only  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
England,  but  also  in  order  to  save  their 
own  maikets  from  being  destroyed  by 
that  same  injustice,  would  this  act  of  hon¬ 
esty  have  so  protected  the  literary  growths 
of  America  that  they  would  have  furnished 
Europe  not  only  with  indigenous  “  pork” 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  but 
also  with  the  indigenous  poetry  that  a 
century  of  effort  has  not  enabled  them  to 
produce  ? 

If  it  is  the  fact  that  the  protective 
power  of  such  an  Act  operating  upon  the 
intellectual  forces  of  the  community  dur¬ 
ing  its  most  plastic  stages  of  growth  would 
have  given  America  a  literature  which 
could  properly  have  been  called  Ameri¬ 
can,  if  it  would  really  have  turned  a  colo¬ 
nial  poetry  into  a  national  one — then  the 
story  of  America  is  but  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  great  truth  that  nothing  is 
strong  but  justice  and  fair  dealing.  But 


whether  or  not  this  would  have  been  the 
case,  I  for  one — I,  who  among  Americans 
number  some  of  my  dearest  friends — do 
not  and  cannot  regret  it  ;  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  regret  that  English  poetry  is  hence¬ 
forth  forever  to  be  strengthened  and  en¬ 
riched  by  American  genius,  and  that  no 
American  can  write  poetry  without  being, 
for  the  time  that  he  is  occupied  with  his 
art,  as  truly  an  Englishman  as  I  am. 

So  full  is  America  of  every  kind  of 
Anglo-Saxon  force,  so  full  of  literary  as 
well  as  mechanical  genius,  that  I  believe 
the  great  English  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  well  be  born  on  American 
soil  ;  for  I  dissent  entirely  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lexicographer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett, 
when  he  says  that  “  there  is  in  the  best 
authors  and  speakers  of  Great  Biitain  a 
variety  in  the  choice  of  expression,  a  cor¬ 
rectness  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  and 
an  idiomatic  vigor  and  raciness  of  style  to 
which  few  American  writers  or  none  can 
attain,”  though  he  tells  us  that  “the 
ripest  scholars  in  America”  share  his 
views  upon  the  point.  And  this  1  know, 
that  should  it  actually  occur  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  English  writers  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  are  born  upon  American  soil,  the 
greeting  they  will  receive  in  the  old  home 
is  foreshadowed  as  truly  as  pleasantly  in 
the  cordial  reception  that  has  already  been 
given  to  writers  like  Washington  Irving, 
Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Edgar 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Prescott,  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Motley,  Stedman,  Wendell  Holmes,  Mon¬ 
cure  Conway,  and  the  rest. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


HASISADRA’S  ADVENTURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 


Some  thousands  of  years  ago,  there  was 
a  city  in  Mesopotamia  called  Surippak. 
One  night  a  strange  dream  came  to  a 
dweller  therein,  whose  name,  if  rightly  re¬ 
ported,  was  Hasisadra.  The  dream  fore¬ 
told  the  speedy  coming  of  a  great  flood  ; 
and  it  warned  Hasisadra  to  lose  no  time 
in  building  a  ship,  in  which,  when  notice 
was  given,  he,  his  family  and  friends,  with 
their  domestic  animals  and  a  collection  of 
the  wild  creatures  and  seed  of  plants  of  the 
land,  might  take  refuge  and  be  rescued 


from  destruction.  Hasisadra  awoke,  and 
at  once  acted  upon  the  warning.  A  strong 
decked  ship  was  built  and  her  sides  were 
paid,  inside  and  out,  with  the  mineral 
pitch,  or  bitumen,  with  which  the  country 
abounded  ;  the  vessel’s  seaworthiness  was 
tested,  the  cargo  was  stowed  away,  and  a 
trusty  pilot  or  steersman  appointed. 

The  promised  signal  arrived.  Wife  and 
friends  embarked  ;  Hasisadra,  following, 
prudently  “  shut  the  door,”  or,  as  we 
should  say,  put  on  the  hatches  ;  and  Nes- 
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Hea,  the  pilot,  was  left  alone  on  deck  to 
do  his  best  for  the  ship.  Thereupon  a 
hurricane  began  to  rage  ;  rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents  ;  the  subterranean  waters  burst 
forth  ;  a  deluge  swept  over  the  land,  and 
the  wind  lashed  it  into  waves  sky  high  ; 
heaven  and  earth  became  mingled  in  cha¬ 
otic  gloom.  For  six  days  and  seven  nights 
the  gale  raged,  but  the  good  ship  held  out 
until,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  storm  lulled. 
Hasisadra  ventured  on  deck  ;  and,  seeing 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters  strewed  with 
floating  corpses  and  wreck,  wept  over  the 
destruction  of  his  land  and  people.  Far 
away,  the  mountains  of  Nizir  were  visible  ; 
the  ship  was  steered  for  them  and  ran 
aground  upon  the  higher  land.  Yet  an¬ 
other  seven  days  passed  by.  On  the  sev¬ 
enth,  Hasisadra  sent  forth  a  dove,  which 
found  no  resting  place  and  returned  ;  then 
he  liberated  a  swallow,  which  also  came 
back  ;  finally,  a  raven  was  let  loose,  and 
that  sagacious  bird,  when  it  found  that 
the  waters  had  abated,  came  near  the  ship, 
but  refused  to  return  to  it.  Upon  this, 
Hasisadra  liberated  the  rest  of  the  wild 
animals,  which  immediately  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  while  he,  with  his  family 
and  friends,  ascending  a  mountain  hard 
by,  offered  sacrifices  upon  its  summit  to 
the  gods. 

The  story  thus  given  in  summary  ab¬ 
stract,  told  in  an  ancient  Semitic  dialect, 
is  inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters  upon 
a  tablet  of  burnt  clay.  Many  thousands 
of  such  tablets,  collected  by  Assurbanipal, 
King  of  Assyria  in  the  middle  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  century  b.c.,  were  stored  in  the 
library  of  his  palace  at  Nineveh  ;  and, 
though  in  a  sadly  broken  and  mutilated 
condition,  they  have  yielded  a  marvellous 
amount  of  information  to  the  patient  and 
sagacious  labor  which  modern  scholars 
have  bestowed  upon  them.  Among  the 
multitude  of  documents  of  various  kinds, 
this  narrative  of  Hasisadra’s  adventure  has 
been  found  in  a  tolerably  complete  state. 
But  Assyriologists  agree  that  it  is  only  a 
copy  of  a  much  more  ancient  work  ;  and 
there  are  weighty  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  story  of  Hasisadra’s  flood  was 
well  known  in  Mesopoumia  before  the 
year  2000  b.c. 

No  doubt,  then,  we  are  in  presence  of 
a  narrative  which  has  all  the  authority 
which  antiquity  can  confer  ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  deal  respectfully  with  it,  even 


though  it  is  quite  as  proper,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  act  no  less  respectfully 
toward  ourselves  ;  and,  before  professing 
to  put  implicit  faith  in  it,  to  inquire  what 
claim  it  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  ac¬ 
count  of  an  historical  event. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  contempo¬ 
rary  history,  although  the  annals  of  Baby¬ 
lonia,  no  less  than  those  of  Egypt,  go 
much  further  back  than  2000  b.c.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  former  are 
hardly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
any  catastrophe,  competent  to  destroy  all 
the  population,  has  befallen  the  land  since 
civilization  began,  and  that  the  latter  are 
notoriously  silent  about  deluges.  In  such 
a  case  as  this,  however,  the  silence  of  his¬ 
tory  does  not  leave  the  inquirer  wholly  at 
fault.  Natural  science  has  something  to 
say  when  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  in 
question.  Natural  science  may  be  able  to 
show,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
either  that  such  an  event  as  that  described 
in  the  story  is  impossible,  or  at  any  rate 
highly  improbable  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  consonant  with  probability.  In 
the  former  case  the  narrative  must  be  sus¬ 
pected  or  rejected  ;  in  the  latter,  no  such 
summary  verdict  can  be  given  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
story  may  be  true.  And  then,  if  certain 
strangely  prevalent  canons  of  criticism  are 
accepted,  and  if  the  evidence  that  an  event 
might  have  happened  is  to  be  accepted  as 
proof  that  it  did  happen,  Assyriologists 
will  be  at  liberty  to  congratulate  one  an¬ 
other  on  the  “  confirmation  by  modern  sci¬ 
ence”  of  the  authority  of  their  ancient 
books. 

It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  the  physical  structure  and 
the  other  conditions  of  the  region  in  which 
Surippak  was  situated  are  compatible  with 
such  a  flood  as  is  described  in  the  Assyrian 
record. 

The  scene  of  Hasisadra’s  adventure  is 
laid  in  the  broad  valley,  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  and  hardly  anywhere  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “  Euphrates  valley.” 
Rising,  at  the  one  end,  into  a  hill  country, 
which  gradually  passes  into  the  Alpine 
heights  of  Armenia  ;  and,  at  the  other, 
dipping  beneath  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  continues 
in  the  same  direction,  from  northwest  to 
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southeast,  for  some  eight  hundred  miles 
further,  the  floor  of  the  valley  presents  a 
gradual  slope,  from  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  level  to  the  depths  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
boundary  between  sea  and  land,  formed 
by  the  extremest  mudflats  of  the  delta  of 
the  two  rivers,  is  but  vaguely  deflned  ; 
and,  year  by  year,  it  advances  seaward. 
On  the  northeastern  side,  the  western 
frontierjranges  of  Persia  rise  abruptly  to 
great  heights  ;  on  the  southwestern  side, 
a  more  gradual  ascent  leads  to  a  table-land 
of  less  elevation,  which,  very  broad  in  the 
south,  where  it  is  occupied  by  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  of  Southern  Syria,  narrows, 
northward,  into  the  highlands  of  Palestine, 
and  is  continued  by  the  ranges  of  the  Leb¬ 
anon,  the  Antilebanon,  and  the  Taurus, 
into  the  highlands  of  Armenia. 

The  wide  and  gently  inclined  plain,  thus 
enclosed  between  the  gulf  and  the  high¬ 
lands,  on  each  side  and  at  its  upper  ex¬ 
tremity,  is  distinguishable  into  two  regions 
of  very  different  character,  one  of  which 
lies  north,  and  the  other  south  of  the  par¬ 
allel  of  Hit  on  the  Euphrates.  Except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  the 
northern  division  is  stony  and  scantily  cov¬ 
ered  with  vegetation,  except  in  spring. 
Over  the  southern  division,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  spreads  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  in  which 
even  a  pebble  is  rare  ;  and  which,  though, 
under  the  existing  misrule,  mainly  a  waste 
of  marsh  and  wilderness,  needs  only  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  to  become,  as  it  was  of  old, 
the  granary  of  western  Asia.  Except  in 
the  extreme  south,  the  rainfall  is  small  and 
the  air  dry.  The  heat  in  summer  is  in¬ 
tense,  while  bitterly  cold  northern  blasts 
sweep  the  plain  in  winter.  Whirlwinds 
are  not  uncommon  ;  and,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  periodical  inundations,  the  fine, 
dry,  powdery  soil  is  swept  even  by  mod¬ 
erate  breezes  into  stifling  clouds,  or  rather 
fogs,  of  dust.  Low  inequalities,  elevations 
here  and  depressions  there,  diversify  the 
surface  of  the  alluvial  region.  The  latter 
are  occupied  by  enormous  marshes,  while 
the  former  support  the  permanent  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  present  scanty  and  miserable 
population. 

In  antiquity,  so  long  as  the  canalization 
of  the  country  was  properly  carried  out, 
the  fertility  of  the  alluvial  plain  enabled 
great  and  prosperous  nations  to  have  their 
home  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  Its  abun- 
<laut  clay  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
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masses  of  sun-dried  and  burnt  bricks,  the 
remains  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  huge 
artificial  mounds,  still  testify  to  both  the 
magnitude  and  the  industry  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  thousands  of  years  ago.  Good 
cement  is  plentiful,  while  the  bitumen 
which  wells  from  the  rocks  at  Hit  and 
elsewhere,  not  only  answers  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  but  is  used  to  this  day,  as  it  was  in 
Hasisadra’s  time,  to  pay  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  boats. 

In  the  broad  lower  course  of  the 
Euphrates  the  stream  rarely  acquires  a 
velocity  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour, 
while  the  lower  Tigris  attains  double  that 
rate  in|times  of  flood.  The  water  of  both 
great  rivers  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  highlands  in  Armenia 
and  in  Kurdistan,  and  stands  at  its  lowest 
level  in  early  autumn  and  in  January.  But 
when  the  snows  accumulated  in  the  upper 
basins  of  the  great  rivers,  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  melt  under  the  hot  sunshine  of  spring, 
they  rapidly  rise,*  and  at  length  overflow 
their  banks,  covering  the  alluvial  plain 
with  a  vast  inland  sea,  interrupted  only  by 
the  higher  ridges  and  hummocks  which 
form  islands  in  a  seemingly  boundless  ex¬ 
panse  of  water. 

In  the  occurrence  of  these  annual  inun¬ 
dations  lies  one  of  several  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  that 
of  the  Nile.  But  there  are  important 
differences.  The  time  of  the  annual  flood 
is  reversed,  the  Nile  being  highest  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  lowest  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  periodical  over¬ 
flows  of  the  Nile,  regulated  by  the  great 
lake  basins  in  the  south,  are  usually 
unctual  in  arrival,  gradual  in  growth,  and 
eneficial  in  operation.  No  lakes  are  in¬ 
terposed  between  the  mountain  torrents  of 
the  upper  basins  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  and  their  lower  courses.  Hence 
heavy  rain,  or  an  unusually  rapid  thaw  in 
the  uplands,  gives  rise  to  the  sudden  irrup¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  volume  of  water  which  not 
even  the  rapid  Tigris,  still  less  its  more 
sluggish  companion,  can  carry  off  in  time 
to  prevent  violent  and  dangerous  overflows. 
Without  an  elaborate  system  of  canaliza¬ 
tion,  providing  an  escape  for  such  sudden 

*  In  May  1849  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad  rose  22| 
feet — 5  feet  above  its  usual  rise — and  nearly 
swept  away  the  town.  In  1831  a  similarly 
exceptional  flood  did  immense  damage,  de¬ 
stroying  7000  houses.  See  Loftus,  Chaldea  and 
Susiana,  p.  7. 
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excesses  of  the  supply  of  water,  the  annual 
floods  of  the  Euphrates,  and  especially  of 
the  Tigris,  must  always  be  attended  with 
risk,  and  often  prove  harmful. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  which  may  occasionally 
tend  to  exacerbate  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  inundations.  It  is  very  subject  to 
seismic  disturbances ;  and  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  a  sharp  earthquake  shock 
might  be  seriously  complicated  by  its 
effects  on  a  broad  sheet  of  water.  More¬ 
over,  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  within  the  re¬ 
gion  of  typhoons  ;  and  if,  at  the  height  of 
an  inundation,  a  hurricane  from  the  south¬ 
east  swept  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  driving  its 
shallow  waters  upon  the  delta  and  damming 
back  the  outflow,  perhaps  for  hundreds 
of  miles  up-stream,  a  diluvial  catastrophe, 
fairly  up  to  the  mark  of  Hasisadra’s, 
might  easily  result.* 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason 
for  rejecting  Ilasisadra’s  story  on  physical 
grounds.  I  do  not  gather  from  the  nar¬ 
rative  that  the  “  mountains  of  Nizir”  were 
supposed  to  be  submerged,  but  merely  that 
they  came  into  view  above  the  distant  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  waters,  as  the  vessel  drove  in 
their  direction.  Certainly  the  ship  is  not 
supposed  to  ground  on  any  of  their  higher 
summits,  for  Ilasisadra  has  to  ascend  a 
peak  in  order  to  offer  his  sacrifice.  The 
country  of  Nizir  lay  on  the  northeastern  side 
of  the  Euphrates  valley,  about  the  courses 
of  the  two  rivers  Zab,  which  enter  the 
Tigris  where  it  traverses  the  plain  of 
Assyria  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  mapsf  and  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible,  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  th  t  such  a  ship  as  Hasisadra’s 
might  drive  before  a  southerly  gale,  over 
a  continuously  flooded  country,  until  it 
grounded  on  some  of  the  low  hills  between 
which  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  Zab 
enter  upon  the  Assyrian  plain. 

The  tablet  which  contains  the  story 


*  See  the  instructive  chapter  on  Hasisadra’s 
flood  in  Suess,  Das  Aidlilz  der  Erde,  Abth.  I. 
Only  fifteen  years  ago  a  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  gave  rise  to  a  flood  which  covered 
3000  square  miles  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
3  to  45  feet  deep,  destroying  100,000  people, 
innumerable  cattle,  houses,  and  trees.  It 
broke  inland,  on  the  rising  ground  of  Tipperah, 
and  may  have  swept  a  vessel  from  the  sea  that 
far,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  did. 

t  See  Cernik’s  maps  in  Pelefmnnn’s  Miltheil- 
ungen,  Ergfinzungshefte  44  and  45,  1875-76. 


under  consideration  is  the  eleventh  of  a 
series  of  twelve.  Each  of  these  answers 
to  a  month,  and  to  the  corresponding  sign 
of  the  Zodiac.  The  Assyrian  year  began 
with  the  spring  equinox  ;  consequently, 
the  eleventh  month,  called  “  the  rainy,” 
answers  to  our  Januaiy'-February,  and  to 
the  sign  which  corresponds  with  our  Aqua¬ 
rius.  The  aquatic  adventure  of  Hasisadra, 
therefore,  is  not  inappropriately  placed. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  season  thus 
indirectly  assigned  to  the  flood  is  not  that 
of  the  present  highest  level  of  the  rivers. 
It  is  too  late  for  the  winter  rise  and  too 
early  for  the  spring  floods. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so 
far,  the  physical  cross-examination  to 
which  Ilasisadra  has  been  subjected  does 
not  break  down  his  story.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  proves  to  have  kept  it  in  all  es¬ 
sential  respects*  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  or  possibility.  However,  we 
have  not  yet  done  with  him.  For  the 
conditions  which  obtained  in  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  valley,  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago, 
may  have  differed  to  such  an  extent  from 
those  which  now  exist  that  we  should  be 
able  to  convict  him  of  having  made  up  his 
tale.  But  here  again  everything  is  in 
favor  of  his  credibility.  Indeed,  he  may 
claim  very  powerful  support,  for  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  accept 
the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  to  deny 
that  the  Euphrates  valley  was  what  it  is, 
even  six  thousand  years  back.  According 
to  the  book  of  Genesis,  Phrat  and  Hid¬ 
dekel — the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — are 
coeval  with  Paradise.  An  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  recently  published  under  high 
authority,  with  an  elaborate  apparatus  of 
“  Helps”  for  the  use  of  students — and 
therefore,  as  I  am  bound  to  suppose,  purged 
of  all  statements  that  could  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  mislead  the  young — assigns  the  year 
B.c.  4004  as  the  date  of  Adam’s  too  brief 
residence  in  that  locality. 

But  I  am  far  from  depending  on  this 
authority  for  the  age  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain.  On  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  rely, 
with  much  more  confidence,  on  another 
kind  of  evidence,  which  tends  to  show 
that  the  age  of  the  great  rivers  must  be 
carried  back  to  a  date  far  earlier  than  that 


*  I  have  not  cited  the  dimensions  given  to 
the  ship  in  most  translations  of  the  story,  be¬ 
cause  there  appears  to  be  a  dunbt  about 
them.  Haupt  {Keilinsch,riftliche  Sindfluth- 
Bcricht,  p.  13)  says  that  the  figures  are  illegible. 
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at  which  our  ingenuous  }’outh  is  instructed 
that  tl»e  earth  came  into  existence.  For, 
the  alluvial  deposit  having  been  brought 
down  by  the  rivers,  they  must  needs  be 
older  than  the  plain  it  forms,  as  navvies 
must  needs  antecede  the  embankment  pain, 
fully  built  up  by  the  contents  of  their 
wheelbarrows.  For  thousands  of  years, 
heat  and  cold,  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  the 
scrubbing  of  glaciers,  and  the  scouring  of 
torrents  laden  with  sand  and  gravel,  have 
been  wearing  down  the  rocks  of  the  upper 
basins  of  the  rivers,  over  an  area  of  many 
thousand  square  miles  ;  and  these  materials, 
ground  to  fine  powder  in  the  course  of 
their  long  journey,  have  slowly  subsided, 
as  the  water  which  carried  them  spread 
out  and  lost  its  velocity  in  the  sea.  It  is 
because  this  process  is  still  going  on  that 
the  shore  of  the  delta  constantly  encroaches 
on  the  head  of  the  gulf*  into  which  the 
two  rivers  are  constantly  throwing  the  waste 
of  Armenia  and  of  Kurdistan.  Uence,  as 
might  be  expected,  fluviatile  and  marine 
shells  are  common  in  the  alluvial  deposit ; 
and  Loftus  found  strata  containing  sub¬ 
fossil  marine  shells  of  species  now  living  in 
the  Persian  gulf,  at  Warka,  two  hundred 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  shore  of 
the  delta. f  It  follows  that,  if  a  trust¬ 
worthy  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of 
srrowth  of  the  alluvial  deposit  can  be 
formed,',  the  lowest  limit  (by  no  means 
the  highest  limit)  of  age  of  the  rivers  can 
be  determined.  All  such  estimates  are 
beset  with  sources  of  error  of  very  various 
kinds  ;  and  the  best  of  them  can  only  be 
regarded  as  approximations  to  the  truth. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  assume 
a  maximum  rate  of  growth  of  four  miles 
in  a  century  for  the  lower  half  of  the  allu¬ 
vial  plain. 

Now,  the  cycle  of  narratives  of  which 
Hasisadra’s  adventure  forms  a  part  contains 
allusions  not  only  to  Surippak,  the  exact 
position  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  to  other 
cities,  such  as  Erech.  The  vast  ruins  at 
the  present  village  of  Warka  have  been 

*  It  is  probable  that  a  slow  movement  of  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  land  at  one  time  contributed  to 
the  result— perhaps  does  so  still. 

f  At  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  lit¬ 
toral  margin  of  the  Persian  Gulf  extended  cer¬ 
tainly  250  miles  further  to  the  northwest  than 
the  present  embouchure  of  the  8hatt-el  Arab. 
(Loftus,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  1853,  p.  251.)  The  actual  extent  of 
the  marine  deposit  inland  cannot  be  defined, 
as  it  is  covered  by  later  Iluviatile  deposits. 


carefully  explored  and  determined  to  be 
all  that  remains  of  that  once  great  and 
flourishing  city,  “  Erech  the  lofty.”  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  two  hundred  miles  of  allu¬ 
vial  country,  which  separates  them  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  present, 
have  been  deposited  at  the  very  high  rate 
of  four  miles  in  a  century,  it  will  follow 
that  4000  years  ago,  or  about  the  year 
2100  B.C.,  the  city  of  Erech  still  lay  forty 
miles  inland.  Indeed,  the  city  might  have 
been  built  nearly  a  thousand  years  eailier. 
Moreover,  there  is  plenty  of  independent 
aicha?ological  and  other  evidence  that  in 
the  whole  thousand  years,  2000  to  3000 
B.C.,  the  alluvial  plain  was  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  people,  among  whom  industry, 
art,  and  literature  had  attained  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  development.  And  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  physical  conditions  and  the 
climate  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  at  that 
time,  must  have  been  extremely  similar  to 
what  they  are  now'. 

Thus,  once  more,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion  that,  as  a  question  of  physical  prob¬ 
ability,  there  is  no  ground  for  objecting  to 
the  reality  of  Ilasisadra’s  adventure.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  such 
a  flood  might  have  happened,  and  that 
such  a  person  might  have  escaped  in  the 
way  described,  any  time  during  the  last 
5000  years.  And  if  the  postulate  of  loose 
thinkers  in  search  of  scientific  ‘‘  con¬ 
firmations”  of  questionable  narratives — 
proof  that  an  event  may  have  happened  is 
evidence  that  it  did  happen — is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  surely  Hasisadra’s  story  is  “  con¬ 
firmed  by  modern  scientific  investigation” 
beyond  all  cavil.  However,  it  may  be  well 
to  pause  before  adopting  this  conclusion, 
because  the  original  story,  of  which  I  have 
set  forth  only  the  broad  outlines,  contains 
a  great  many  statements  which  rest  upon 
just  the  same  foundation  as  those  cited, 
and  yet  aie  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance.  The  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  up  to  the  flood,  of 
those  under  which  Hasisadra’s  adventure 
was  made  known  to  his  descendant,  of  cer¬ 
tain  remarkable  incidents  before  and  after 
the  flood,  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  details  already  given.  And  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  justification  for 
arbitrarily  picking  out  some  of  these  and 
dubbing  them  historical  verities,  while  re¬ 
jecting  the  rest  as  legendary  fictions. 
They  stand  or  fall  together. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
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of  these  less  satisfactory  details,  it  is  need¬ 
ful  to  remark  that  llasisadra’s  adventure  is 
a  mere  episode  in  a  cycle  of  stories  of 
which  a  personage,  whose  name  is  pro¬ 
visionally  read  “  I^dubar,”  is  the  centre. 
The  nature  of  Izdubar  hovers  vaguely  be¬ 
tween  the  heroic  and  the  divine  ;  some¬ 
times  he  seems  a  mere  man,  sometimes  ap- 
proaches  so  closely  to  the  divinities  of  fire 
and  of  the  sun  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able  from  them.  As  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  tablet  which  sets  forth  Ilasisa- 
dra’s  perils  is  one  of  twelve  ;  and,  since 
each  of  these  represents  a  month  and  bears 
a  story  appropriate  to  the  corresponding 
sign  of  the  Zodiac,  great  weight  must  be 
attached  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  epos  of  Tzdubar  is  a  poetical 
embodiment  of  solar  mythology. 

In  the  earlier  books  of  the  epos,  the 
hero,  not  content  with  rejecting  the  prof¬ 
fered  love  of  the  Chaldiuan  Aphrodite, 
Istar,  freely  expresses  his  very  low  estimate 
of  her  character  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that,  even  in  this  early  stage  of 
human  experience,  men  had  reached  a  con¬ 
ception  of  that  law  of  nature  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  feminine  charms. 
The  injured  goddess  makes  Izdubar’s  life 
a  burden  to  him,  until  at  last,  sick  in 
body  and  sorry  in  mind,  he  is  driven  to 
seek  aid  and  comfort  from  his  forbears  in 
the  world  of  spirits.  So  this  antitype  of 
Odysseus  journeys  to  the  shore  of  the 
waters  of  death,  and  there  takes  ship  with 
a  Chaldican  Charon,  who  carries  him  within 
hail  of  his  ancestor  Ilasisadra.  That  ven¬ 
erable  personage  not  only  gives  Izdubar 
instructions  how  to  regain  his  health,  but 
tells  him,  somewhat  a  propos  des  bottes 
(after  the  manner  of  venerable  personages), 
the  long  story  of  his  perilous  adventure  ; 
and  how  it  befell  that  he,  his  wife,  and 
his  steersman  came  to  dwell  among  the 
blessed  gods,  without  passing  through  the 
portals  of  death  like  ordinary  mortals. 

According  to  the  full  story,  the  sins  of 
mankind  had  become  giievous  ;  and,  at  a 
council  of  the  gods,  it  was  resolved  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  the  whole  race  by  a  great  flood. 
And,  once  more,  let  us  note  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  human  experience.  It  would 
appear  that,  four  thousand  years  ago,  the 
obligations  of  confidential  intercourse 
about  matters  of  state  were  sometimes  vio¬ 
lated — of  course  fiom  the  best  of  motives. 
Ea,  one  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Chaldaean 


Pantheon,  the  god  of  justice  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom,  was  also  the  god  of  the  sea  ; 
and,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  do  a 
friend  a  goo^  turn,  irresistible  to  kindly 
seafaring  folk  of  all  ranks,  he  warned 
Ilasisadra  of  what  was  coming.  When 
Bel  subsequently  reproached  him  for  this 
breach  of  confidence,  Ea  defended  himself 
by  declaring  that  he  did  not  tell  Ilasisadra 
anything ;  he  only  sent  him  a  dream. 
Tills  was  undoubtedly  sailing  very  near  the 
wind  ;  but  the  attribution  of  a  little  benev¬ 
olent  obliquity  of  conduct  to  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  gods  is  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  truly  Homeric  anthropomorphism 
which  characterizes  other  parts  of  the  epos. 

The  Chaldaian  deities  are,  in  truth,  ex¬ 
tremely  human  ;  and,  occasionally,  the 
narrator  docs  not  scruple'to  represent  them 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  our  idea  of  reverence,  but  is  some¬ 
times  distinctly  humorous.*  When  the 
storm  is  at  its  height,  he  exhibits  them 
flying  in  a  state  of  panic  to  Anu,  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  crouching  before  his  portal 
like  frightened  dogs.  As  the  smoke  of 
Uasisadra’s  sacrifice  arises,  the  gods,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  sweet  savor,  are  compared 
to  swarms  of  flies.  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked  that  the  lady  Istar’s  reputation  is 
torn  to  shreds  ;  while  she  and  Ea  scold 
Bel  handsomely  for  his  ferocity  and  injus 
tice  in  destroying  the  innocent  along  with 
the  guilty.  One  is  reminded  of  Here  hung 
up  with  weighted  heels  ;  of  misleading 
dreams  sent  by  Zeus  ;  of  Ares  howling  as 
he  flies  from  the  Trojan  battlefield  ;  and 
of  the  very  questionable  dealings  of 
Aphrodite  with  Helen  and  Paris. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Bel  was,  at 
first,  excluded  from  the  sacrifice  as  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  which  really  was 
somewhat  hard  upon  him,  since  the  other 
gods  agreed  to  his  proposal.  But  event¬ 
ually  a  reconciliation  takes  place  ;  the 
great  bow  of  Anu  is  displayed  in  the 
heavens  ;  Bel  agrees  that  he  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  wild  beasts  can  do  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  men  ;  and  that,  henceforward,  he 
will  not  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures.  Finally,  it  is  Bel  himself  who, 
by  way  of  making  amends,  transpoils 
Hasisadra,  his  wife,  and  the  faithful  Nes- 
Uea  to  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

*  Tiele  {Babyhnisch-Aasyrischt  Oeschichte, 
pp.  572-73)  has  some  very  just  remarks  on  this 
aspect  of  the  epos. 
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It  is  as  indubitable  as  it  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  most  of  us,  that,  for  thousands 
of  years,  a  great  people,  quite  as  intelli¬ 
gent  as  we  are,  and  living  in  as  high  a 
state  of  civilization  as  that  which  had  been 
attained  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  a 
few  centuries  ago,  entertained  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Anu,  Bel,  Ea,  Istar, 
and  the  rest,  were  real  personages,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  boundless  powers  for  good  and 
evil.  The  sincerity  of  the  monarchs  whose 
inscriptions  gratefully  attribute  their  vic¬ 
tories  to  Merodach,  or  to  Assur,  is  as  little 
to  be  questioned  as  that  of  the  authors  of 
the  hymns  and  penitential  psalms  which 
give  full  expression  to  the  heights  and 
depths  of  religious  devotion.  An  “  in¬ 
fidel”  bold  enough  to  deny  the  existence, 
or  to  doubt  the  infiuence,  of  these  deities 
probably  did  not  exist  in  all  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  even  constructive  rebellion  against 
their  authority  was  apt  to  end  in  the  dep¬ 
rivation,  not  merely  of  the  good  name, 
but  of  the  skin  of  the  offender.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  modern  theological  systems  dis¬ 
miss  these  objects  of  the  love  and  fear  of 
a  hundred  generations  of  their  equals, 
offhand,  as  “  gods  of  the  heathen,”  mere 
creations  of  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  imag¬ 
ination  ;  and,  along  with  them,  they  dis¬ 
own,  as  senseless,  the  crude  theology,  with 
its  gross  anthropomorphism  and  its  low 
ethical  conception  of  the  divinity,  which 
satisfied  the  pious  souls  of  Chaldaea. 

I  imagine,  though  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  sure,  that  any  endeavor  to  save  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  credit  of  Chaldaian 
religion,  by  suggesting  the  application  to 
it  of  that  universal  solvent  of  absurdities, 
the  allegorical  method,  would  be  scouted  ; 
I  will  not  even  suggest  that  any  ingenuity 
can  be  equal  to  discovery  of  the  antitypes 
of  the  personifications  effected  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  imagination  of  later  ages,  in  the 
triad  Anu,  Ea,  and  Bel,  still  less  in  Istar. 
Therefore,  unless  some  plausible  recon- 
ciliatory  scheme  should  be  propounded 
by  a  Neo-Chaldajan  devotee  (and,  with 
Neo-Buddhists  to  the  fore,  this  supposi¬ 
tion  is  not  so  wild  as  it  looks),  I  suppose 
the  moderns  will  continue  to  smile,  in  a 
superior  way,  at  the  grievous  absunlity  of 
the  polytheistic  idolatry  of  these  ancient 
people. 

It  is  probably  a  congenital  absence  of 
some  faculty  which  I  ought  to  possess 
which  withholds  me  from  adopting  this 
summary  procedure.  But  I  am  not 


ashamed  to  share  David  Hume’s  want  of 
ability  to  discover  that  polytheism  is,  in 
itself,  altogether  absurd.  If  we  are  bound, 
or  permitted,  to  judge  the  government  of 
the  world  by  human  standards,  it  appears 
to  me  that  directorates  are  proved  by 
familiar  experience  to  conduct  the  largest 
and  the  most  complicated  concerns  quite 
as  well  as  solitary  despots.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  the  hypothesis  of  a 
divine  syndicate  should  be  found  guilty  of 
innate  absurdity.  Those  Assyrians,  in 
particular,  who  held  Assur  to  be  the  one 
supreme  and  creative  deity,  to  whom  all 
the  other  supernal  powers  were  sub¬ 
ordinate,  might  fairly  ask  that  the  essential 
difference  between  their  system  and  that 
which  obtains  among  the  great  majority 
of  their  modern  theological  critics  should 
be  demonstrated.  In  my  apprehension, 
it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality,  of 
the  persons,  among  whom  the  attributes 
of  divinity  are  distributed,  which  is  the 
serious  matter.  If  the  divine  might  is 
associated  with  no  higher  ethical  attributes 
than  those  which  obtain  aitiong  ordinary 
men  ;  if  the  divine  intelligence  is  supposed 
to  be  so  imperfect  that  it  cannot  foresee 
the  consequences  of  its  own  contrivances  ; 
if  the  supernal  powers  can  become  furi¬ 
ously  angry  with  the  creatures  of  their 
omnipotence,  and  in  their  senseless  wrath 
destroy  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty  ; 
or  if  they  can  show  themselves  to  be  as 
easily  placated  by  presents  and  gross  flat¬ 
tery  as  any  oriental  or  occidental  despot ; 
if,  in  short,  they  are  only  stronger  than 
mortal  men  and  no  better,  as  it  must  be 
admitted  Hasisadra’s  deities  pioved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  ;  then,  surely,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  their  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  to  accept  none  but  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

To  the  majority  of  my  respected  con¬ 
temporaries  this  reasoning  will  doubtless 
appear  feeble,  if  not  worse.  However,  to 
my  mind,  such  are  the  only  arguments  by 
which  the  Chaldsean  theology  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  upset.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  Ea,  Anu, 
and  Bel  are,  or  ever  were,  real  entities,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  infinitely  more  probable 
that  they  are  products  of  the  religious  im¬ 
agination,  such  as  are  to  be  found  every¬ 
where  and  in  all  ages,  so  long  as  that  im¬ 
agination  riots  uncontrolled  by  scientific 
criticism. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  venture,  at 
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the  risk  of  being  called  an  atheist  by  the 
ghosts  of  all  the  principals  of  all  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Babylonia,  or  by  their  living  suc¬ 
cessors  among  the  Neo-Chalda*ans,  if  that 
sect  should  arise,  to  express  my  utter  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  gods  of  llasisadra.  Hence, 
it  follows,  that  I  And  Uasisadra’s  account 
of  their  share  in  his  adventure  incredible  ; 
and.  as  the  physical  details  of  the  flood 
are  inseparable  from  its  theophanic  accom¬ 
paniments,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  same 
authority,  I  must  let  them  go  with  the 
rest.  The  consistency  of  such  details  with 
robability  counts  for  nothing.  The  in- 
abitants  of  Chaldaea  must  always  have 
been  familiar  with  inundations  ;  probably 
no  generation  failed  to  witness  an  inunda¬ 
tion  which  rose  unusually  high,  or  was  ren¬ 
dered  serious  by  coincident  atmospheric, 
or  other,  disturbances.  And  the  memory 
of  the  general  features  of  any  exceptionally 
severe  and  devastating  flood,  would  be 
preserved  by  popular  tradition  for  long 
ages.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  a  Chald<*can  poet  should  seek  for 
the  incidents  of  a  great  catastrophe  among 
such  phenomena  ?  In  what  other  way 
than  by  such  an  appeal  to  their  experience 
could  he  so  surely  awaken  in  his  audience 
the  tragic  pity  and  terror  ?  What  possi¬ 
ble  ground  is  there  for  insisting  that  he 
must  have  had  some  individual  flood  in 
view,  and  that  his  story  is  historical,  in 
the  sense  that  the  account  of  the  effects  of 
a  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the 
year  1875,  is  historical  ? 

More  than  three  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Assurbanipal,  Berosus  of  Babylon,  born 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  history  of  his  country  in 
Greek.  The  work  of  Berosus  has  van¬ 
ished  ;  but  extracts  from  it — how  far  faith¬ 
ful  is  uncertain — have  been  preserved  by 
later  writers.  Among  these  occurs  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Deluge  of 
Xisuthros,  which  is  evidently  built  upon 
the  same  foundation  as  that  of  Hasisadra. 
The  incidents  of  the  divine  warning,  the 
building  of  the  ship,  the  sending  out  of 
birds,  the  ascension  of  the  hero,  betray 
their  common  origin.  But  stories,  like 
Madeira,  acquire  a  heightened  flavor  with 
lime  and  travel  ;  and  the  version  of 
Berosus  is  characterized  by  those  circum¬ 
stantial  improbabilities  which  habitually 
gather  round  the  legend  of  a  legend.  The 
later  nairator  knows  the  exact  day  of  the 


month  on  which  the  flood  began.  The 
dimensions  of  the  ship  are  stated  with 
Munchausenian  precision  at  five  stadia  by 
two — say,  half  by  one-fifth  of  an  English 
mile.  The  ship  runs  aground  among  the 
“  Gordaean  mountains”  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Van,  in  Armenia,  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  imaginable  real  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  ;  and,  by  way  of  climax, 
we  have  the  assertion,  worthy  of  the  sailor 
who  said  that  he  had  brought  up  one  of 
Pharaoh’s  chariot  wheels  on  the  fluke  of 
his  anchor  in  the  Red  Sea,  that  pilgrims 
visited  the  locality  and  made  amulets  of 
the  bitumen  which  they  scraped  off  from 
the  still  extant  remains  of  the  mighty  ship 
of  Xisuthros. 

Suppose  that  some  later  polyhistor,  as 
devoid  of  critical  faculty  as  most  of  his 
tribe,  had  found  the  version  of  Berosus, 
as  well  as  another  much  nearer  the  original 
story  ;  that,  having  too  much  respect  for 
his  authorities  to  make  up  a  tertium  quid 
of  his  own,  out  of  the  materials  offered, 
he  followed  a  practice,  common  enough 
among  ancient  and,  particularly,  among 
Semitic  historians,  of  dividing  both  into 
fragments  and  piecing  them  together,  with¬ 
out  troubling  himself  very  much  about  the 
resulting  repetitions  and  inconsistencies  ; 
the  product  of  such  a  primitive  editorial  op¬ 
eration  would  be  a  narrative  analogous  to 
that  which  treats  of  the  Noachian  deluge 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  For  the  Penta- 
teuchal  story  is  indubitably  a  patchwork, 
composed  of  fragments  of  at  least  two, 
different  and  partly  discrepant,  narratives, 
quilted  together  in  such  an  inartistic  fashion 
that  the  seams  remain  conspicuous.  And, 
in  the  matter  of  circumstantial  exaggera¬ 
tion,  it  in  some  respects  excels  even  the 
second-hand  legend  of  Berosus. 

There  is  a  certain  practicality  about  the 
notion  of  taking  refuge  from  floods  and 
storms  in  a  ship  provided  with  a  steers¬ 
man  ;  but,  surely,  no  one  who  had  ever 
seen  more  water  than  he  could  wade 
through  would  dream  of  facing  even  a 
moderate  breeze,  in  a  huge  three-storied 
coffer,  or  box,  three  hundred  cubits  long, 
fifty  wide  and  thirty  high,  left  to  drift 
without  rudder  or  pilot.*  Not  content 

f  *  In  the  second  volnme  of  the  History  of  the 
Euphrates  ErpedHvon,  p.  637,  Col.  Chesney 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  simple 
and  rapid  manner  in  which  the  people  about 
Tekrit  and  in  the  marshes  of  Lemlum  con¬ 
struct  large  barges,  and  make  them  watertight 
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with  giving  the  exact  year  of  Noah’s  age 
in  which  the  flood  began,  the  Pentateuchal 
story  adds  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
month.  It  is  the  Deity  himself  who 
“  shuts  in”  Noah.  The  modest  week 
assigned  to  the  full  deluge  in  llasisadra’s 
story,  becomes  foity  days,  in  one  of  the 
Pentateuchal  accounts  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  in  the  other.  The  flood,  which,  in 
the  version  of  Berosus,  has  grown  so  high 
as  to  cast  the  ship  among  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  is  improved  upon  in  the  Hebrew 
account  until  it  covers  “  all  the  high  hills 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  and, 
when  it  begins  to  subside,  the  ark  is  left 
stranded  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
peak,  commonly  identified  with  Ararat 
itself. 

While  the  details  of  llasisadra’s  ad¬ 
venture  are,  at  least,  compatible  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  Euphrates  val¬ 
ley  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  involve  no 
catastrophe  greater  than  such  as  might  be 
brought  about  under  those  conditions, 
many  of  the  very  precisely  stated  details 
of  Noah’s  flood  contradict  some  of  the 
best-established  results  of  scientific  inquiry. 

If  it  is  certain  that  the  alluvium  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  has  been  brought 
down  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
then  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  physical 
structure  of  the  whole  valley  has  persisted, 
without  material  modification,  for  many 
thousand  years  before  the  date  assigned  to 
the  flood.  If  the  summits,  even  of  the 
moderately  elevated  ridges  which  immedi¬ 
ately  bound  the  valley,  still  more  those  of 
the  Kurdish  and  Armenian  mountains, 
were  ever  covered  by  water,  for  even  forty 
days,  that  water  must  have  extended  over 
the  whole  earth.  If  the  earth  was  thus 
covered,  anywhere  between  4000  and  5000 
years  ago,  or,  at  any  other  time,  since  the 
higher  terrestrial  animals  came  into  exist¬ 
ence,  they  must  have  been  destroyed  from 
the  whole  face  of  it,  as  the  Pentateuchal 
account  declares  they  were  three  several 
times  (Genesis  vii.  21,  22,  23),  in  language 
which  cannot  be  made  more  emphatic,  or 
more  solemn,  than  it  is  ;  and  the  present 
population  must  consist  of  the  descendants 

with  bitnmeu.  Doubtless  the  practice  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ancient ;  and,  as  Colonel  Chesney  sug¬ 
gests,  may  possibly  have  furnished  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Noah's  ark.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
build  a  barge  44  ft.  long  by  11  ft.  wide  and  4 
ft.  deep  in  the  way  described  ;  and  another  to 
get  a  vessel  of  ten  times  the  dimensions,  so 
constructed,  to  hold  together. 
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of  emigrants  from  the  ark.  And,  if  that 
is  the  case,  then  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  the  sloths  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  the 
kangaroos  of  Australia,  the  great  tortoises 
of  the  Galapagos  islands,  must  have  re¬ 
spectively  hobbled,  hopped,  and  crawled 
over  many  thousand  miles  of  land  aud  sea 
from  “  Ararat”  to  their  present  habita¬ 
tions.  Thus,  the  unquestionable  facts  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  recent 
land  animals,  alone,  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  assertion 
that  the  kinds  of  animals  composing  the 
present  terrestrial  fauna  have,  at  any  time, 
been  universally  destroyed  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

It  is  upon  this  and  other  unimpeachable 
grounds,  that,  as  I  ventured  to  say  some 
time  ago,  persons  who  ate  duly  conversant 
with  even  the  elements  of  natural  science 
decline  to  take  the  Noachian  deluge  seri- 
ously  ;  and  that,  as  I  also  pointed  out, 
candid  theologians,  who,  without  special 
scientific  knowledge,  have  appreciated  the 
weight  of  scientific  arguments,  have  long 
since  given  it  up.  But,  as  Goethe  has  re¬ 
marked,  there  is  nothing  more  terrible 
than  energetic  ignorance  ;*  and  there  are, 
even  yet,  very  energetic  people,  who  are 
neither  candid,  nor  clear-headed,  nor 
theologians,  still  less  properly  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  natural  science,  who 
make  prodigious  efforts  to  obscure  the 
effect  of  these  plain  truths,  and  to  conceal 
their  real  surrender  of  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  of  Noah’s  delirge  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  of  a  great  discharge  of  pseudo¬ 
scientific  artillery.  They  scorn  to  imagine 
that  the  proofs  which  abound  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  large  oscillations  of  the 
relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  combined 
with  the  probability  that,  when  the  sea- 
level  was  rising,  sudden  incursions  of  the 
sea,  like  that  which  broke  in  over  Holland 
and  formed  the  Zuyder  Zee,  may  have  often 
occurred,  can  be  made  to  look  like  evi¬ 
dence  that  something  that,  by  courtesy, 
might  be  called  a  general  Deluge  has  really 
taken  place.  Their  discursive  energy 
drags  misunderstood  truth  into  their  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  “  the  glacial  epoch”  is  as  sure 
to  crop  up  among  them  as  King  Charles’s 
head  in  a  famous  memorial — with  about 
as  much  appropriateness.  The  old  story 
of  the  raised  beach  on  Moel  Tryfaen  is 

*  “  Es  ist  nichts  schrecklicher  als  eine 
thatige  Dnwissenheit.’  Jtlaximen  und  Reflexio- 
nen,  iii. 
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trotted  out ;  though,  even  if  the  facts  are 
as  yet  riglitly  interpreted,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  that  the  change  of  sea- 
level  in  that  locality  was  sudden,  or  that 
glacial  Welshmen  would  have  known  it 
was  taking  place.*  Surely  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  relevancy  of  bringing  in 
something  that  happened  in  the  glacial 
epoch  (if  it  did  happen)  to  account  for  the 
tradition  of  a  flood  in  the  Euphrates  valley 
between  2000  and  3000  n.c.  But  the  date 
of  the  Noachian  flood  is  solidly  fixed  by 
the  sole  authority  for  it ;  no  shuffling  of 
the  chronological  data  will  carry  it  so  far 
hack  as  3000  n.c.;  and  the  Hebrew  epos 
agreos  with  the  Chaldaean  in  placing  it 
after  the  development  of  a  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization.  The  only  authority 
for  the  Noachian  deluge  assures  us  that, 
before  it  visited  the  earth,  Cain  had  built 
cities;  Jubal  had  invented  harps  and 
organs  ;  while  mankind  had  advanced  so 
far  beyond  the  neolithic,  nay  even  the 
bronze,  stage  that  Tubulcain  was  a  worker 
in  iron.  Therefore,  if  the  Noachian 
legend  is  to  be  taken  for  the  history  of  an 
event  which  happened  in  the  glacial  epoch, 
we  must  revise  our  notions  of  pleistocene 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Pentateuchal  story  only  means  something 
quite  different,  that  happened  somewhere 
else,  'thousands  of  years  earlier,  dressed 
up,  what  becomes  of  its  credit  as  history  ? 
I  wonder  what  would  he  said  to  a  modern 
historian  who  asserted  that  Pekin  was 
burnt  down  in  1886,  and  then  tried  to 
justify  the  assertion  by  adducing  evidence 
of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
Noachian  story  by  references  to  something 
which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
far  north,  in  the  glacial  epoch,  is  far  more 
preposterous. 

Moreover,  these  diist-raising  dialecticians 
ignore  some  of  the  most  important  and 
well-known  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
question.  Anything  more  than  a  parochial 
acquaintance  with  physical  geography  and 
geology  would  suffer  to  remind  its  pos¬ 
sessor  that  the  Holy  Land  itself  offers  a 
standing  protest  against  bringing  such  a 
deluge  as  that  of  Noah  anywhere  near  it, 
either  in  historical  times  or  in  the  course 


*  The  well-known  difficulties  connected 
with  this  case  have  recently  been  carefully  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Transaclioiis  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Glasgow. 


of  that  pleistocene  period,  of  which  the 
“  great  ice  age”  formed  a  pait. 

Judaea  and  Galilee,  Moab  and  Gilead, 
occupy  part  of  that  extensive  tableland  at 
the  summit  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  If  that  valley  had  ever 
been  filled  with  water  to  a  height  suffi¬ 
cient,  not  indeed  to  cover  a  third  of  Ararat, 
in  the  north,  or  half  some  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  east,  but  to 
reach  even  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  it 
must  have  stood  over  the  Palestinian  hog’s- 
back,  and  have  filled,  up  to  the  brim, 
every  depression  on  its  surface.  There¬ 
fore  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fill  that  re¬ 
markable  trench  in  which  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  lie, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  “  Jordan- 
Arabah”  valley. 

This  long  and  deep  hollow  extends  more 
than  200  miles,  from  near  the  site  of  an¬ 
cient  Dan  in  the  north,  to  the  water  part¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Arabah  in 
the  south  ;  and  its  deepest  part,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lies 
2500  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  Mediterranean.  The  lowest  portion 
of  the  rim  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  valley  is 
situated  at  the  village  of  El  Fuleh,  257  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  Everywhere 
else  the  circumjacent  heights  rise  to  a  very 
much  greater  altitude.  Hence,  of  the 
water  which  stood  over  the  Syrian  table¬ 
land,  when  as  much  drained  off  as  could 
run  away,  enough  would  remain  to  form  a 
”  Mere”  without  an  outlet,  2757  feet 
deep,  over  the  present  site  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  From  this  time  forth,  the  level  of  the 
Palestinian  mere  could  be  lowered  only  by 
evaporation.  It  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  fact,  which  has  happily  escaped 
capture  for  the  purposes  of  the  energetic 
misunderstanding,  that  the  valley,  at  one 
time,  was  filled,  certainly  within  150  feet 
of  this  height — probably  higher.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  the  time  at 
which  this  great  Joidan-Arabah  mere 
reached  its  highest  level  coincides  with  the 
glacial  epoch.  But  then  the  evidence 
which  goes  to  prove  this,  also  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  state  of  things  obtained 
at  a  period  considerably  older  than  even 
4004  B.c.  when  the  world,  according  to 
the  “  Helps”  (or  shall  we  say  “  Hin¬ 
drances”)  provided  for  the  simple  student 
of  the  Bible,  was  created  ;  that  it  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  diluvial  catas- 
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trophe,  but  was  the  result  of  a  change  in 
the  relative  activities  of  certain  natural 
operations  which  are  quietly  going  on 
now  ;  and  that,  since  the  level  of  the  mere 
began  to  sink,  many  thousand  years  ago, 
no  serious  catastrophe  of  any  description 
has  affected  the  valley. 

The  evidenqe  that  the  Jordan- Arabah 
valley  really  was  once  Blled  with  water, 
the  surface  of  which  reached  within  130 
feet  of  the  level  of  the  pass  of  Jezrael,  and 
possibly  stood  higher,  is  this  :  Remains 
of  alluvial  strata,  containing  shells  of  the 
freshwater  mollusks  which  still  inhabit 
the  valley,  worn  down  into  terraces  by 
waves  which  long  rippled  at  the  same 
level,  and  furrowed  by  the  channels  ex¬ 
cavated  by  modern  rainfalls,  have  been 
found  at  the  former  height ;  and  they  are 
repeated,  at  intervals,  lower  down,  until 
the  Ghor,  or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  itself  an 
alluvial  deposit,  is  reached.  These  strata 
attain  a  considerable  thickness  ;  and  they 
indicate  that  the  epoch,  at  which  the  fresh¬ 
water  mere  of  Palestine  reached  its  high¬ 
est  level,  is  extremely  remote  ;  that  its 
diminution  has  taken  place  very  slowly, 
and  with  periods  of  rest,  during  which  the 
first  formed  deposits  were  cut  down  into 
terraces.  This  conclusion  is  strikingly 
borne  out  by  other  facts.  Some  of  the 
streams  of  basaltic  lava  which  have  been 
thrown  out  from  the  craters  and  clefts  of 
the  volcanic  region  (which  stretches  from 
Galilee  to  Gilead  and  the  Hauran,  on  each 
side  of  the  northern  end  of  the  valley)  in 
times  of  which  history  has  no  record,  have 
run  athwart  the  course  of  the  Jordan  itself, 
or  of  that  of  some  of  its  tributary  streams. 
The  lava  streams,  therefore,  must  be  of 
later  date  than  the  depressions  they  fill. 
And  yet,  where  they  have  thus  temporarily 
dammed  the  Jordan  and  the  Jermuk, 
these  streams  have  had  time  to  cut  through 
the  hard  basalts  and  lay  bare  the  beds, 
over  which,  before  the  lava  streams  in¬ 
vaded  them,  they  flowed. 

In  fact,  the  antiquity  of  the  present  Jor- 
dan-Arabah  valley,  as  a  hollow  in  a  table¬ 
land,  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  and  troubled 
by  no  diluvial  or  other  disturbances,  be¬ 
yond  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Gilead  and 
of  Galilee,  is  vast,  even  as  estimated  by  a 
geological  standard.  No  marine  deposits 
of  later  than  miocene  age  occur  in  or  about 
it  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Syro-Arabian  plateau  has  been  dry 
land  throughout  the  pliocene  and  later 


epochs  down  to  the  present  time.  Raised 
beaches,  containing  recent  shells  on  the 
Levantine  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  those  of  the  Red  Sea,  testify  to  a  geo¬ 
logically  recent  change  of  the  sea  level  to 
the  extent  of  250  or  300  feet,  probably  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  slow  elevation  of  the  land  ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  appears 
to  have  l>een  affected  in  the  same  way, 
though  seemingly  to  a  less  extent.  But  of 
violent  or  catastrophic  change  there  is  no 
trace.  Even  the  volcanic  outbursts  have 
flowed  in  even  sheets  over  the  old  land  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  the  long  lines  of  the  horizontal 
terraces  which  remain,  testify  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  insignificance  of  such  earthquakes 
as  have  taken  place.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  valley 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  well- 
known  fault  along  which  the  western  rocks . 
are  relatively  depressed  and  the  eastern  ele¬ 
vated.  But  whether  that  fault  was  effect¬ 
ed  slowly  or  quickly,  and  whenever  it 
came  into  existence,  the  excavation  of  the 
valley  to  its  present  width,  no  less  than 
the  sculpturing  of  its  steep  walls  and  of 
the  innumerable  deep  ravines  which  score 
them  down  to  the  very  bottom,  are  in¬ 
dubitably  due  to  the  operation  of  rain  and 
streams,  during  an  enormous  length  of 
time,  without  interruption  or  disturbance 
of  any  magnitude.  The  alluvial  deposits 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  continued 
into  the  lateral  ravines,  and  have  more  or 
less  filled  them.  But,  since  the  waters 
have  been  lowered,  they  have  been  cut 
down  to  great  depths,  and  are  still  being 
excavated  by  the  present  temporary,  or 
permanent,  streams.  Hence,  it  follow’s, 
that  all  these  ravines  must  have  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  time  at  which  the  valley  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  great  mere.  This  fact  ac¬ 
quires  a  peculiar  importance  when  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  Palestinian  mere 
attained  its  highest  level  in  the  cold  period 
of  the  pleistocene  epoch.  It  is  well 
known  that  glaciers  formerly  came  low 
down  on  the  flanks  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon  ;  indeed,  the  old  moraines 
are  the  haunts  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
famous  cedars.  This  implies  a  perennial 
snow-cap  on  Hermon  of  great  extent ; 
therefore  a  vastly  greater  supply  of  water 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  which  rise  on 
its  flanks  ;  and,  in  addition,  such  a  total 
change  in  the  general  climate,  that  the  in- 
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numerable  Wadys,  now  traversed  only  by 
occasional  storm  torrents,  must  have  been 
occupied  by  perennial  streams.  All  this 
involves  a  lower  annual  temperature  and  a 
moist  and  rainy  atmosphere.  If  such  a 
change  of  meteorological  conditions  could 
be  effected  now,  when  the  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea 
salt-pan  balances  all  the  gain  from  the  Jor¬ 
dan  and  other  streams,  the  scale  would  be 
turned  in  the  other  direction.  The  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  would  become  diluted  ; 
its  level  would  rise  ;  it  would  cover,  first 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  then  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  then  the  middle  Jordan  between 
this  lake  and  that  of  Huleh  (the  ancient 
Merom)  ;  and,  finally,  it  would  encroach, 
northward,  along  the  course  of  the  upper 
Jordan,  and,  southward,  up  the  Wady 
Arabah,  until  it  reached  some  260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  when 
it  would  attain  a  permanent  level,  by  send¬ 
ing  any  superfluity  through  the  pass  of 
Jezrael  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Kishon 
and  flow  thence  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Reverse  the  process,  in  consequence  of 
the  excess  of  loss  by  evaporation,  over  gain 
by  inflow,  which  must  have  set  in  as  the 
climate  of  Syria  changed  after  the  end  of 
the  pleistocene  epoch,  and  (without  taking 
into  consideration  any  other  circumstances) 
the  present  state  of  things  must  eventually 
be  reached — a  concentrated  saline  solution 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  valley — water, 
rather  more  charged  with  saline  matter 
than  ordinary  fresh  water,  in  the  lower 
Jordan  and  the  lake  of  Galilee — fresh 
waters,  still  largely  derived  from  the  snows 
of  Ilermon,  in  the  upper  Jordan  and  in 
lake  Iluleh.  But  if  the  full  state  of  the 
Jordan  valley  marks  the  glacial  epoch,  then 
it  follows  that  the  excavation  of  that  val¬ 
ley  by  atmospheric  agencies  must  have  oc- 
eupied  an  immense  antecedent  time — a 
large  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the 
pliocene  epoch  ;  and  we  are  thus  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that,  since  the  miocene 
epoch,  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
lloly  Land  has  been  substantially  what  it 
is  now.  It  has  been  more  or  less  rained 
upon,  searched  by  earthquakes  here  and 
there,  partially  overflowed  by  lava  streams, 
slowly  raised  (relatively  to  the  sea-level)  a 
few  hundred  feet.  But  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  ground  for  supposing  that, 
throughout  all  this  time,  terrestrial  animals 
have  ceased  to  inhabit  a  large  part  of  its 
surface,  or  that,  in  many  parts,  they  have 


been,  in  any  respect,  incommoded  by  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

The  evidence  of  the  general  stability  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  Western  Asia, 
which  is  furnished  by  Palestine  and  by  the 
Euphrates  valley,  is  only  fortified  if  we 
extend  our  view  northward  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  Caspian  is  a 
sort  of  magnified  replica  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  this 
vast  inland  mere  is  3000  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  its  sur¬ 
face  is  lower  by  85  feet.  At  present,  it  is 
separated,  on  the  west,  by  wide  spaces  of 
dry  land  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  has 
the  same  height  as  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
on  the  east,  from  the  Aral,  138  feet  above 
that  level.  The  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
now  in  communication  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  are  salt,  but  become  brackish  north¬ 
ward,  where  the  rivers  of  the  steppes  pour 
in  a  great  volume  of  fresh  water.  Those 
of  the  shallower  northern  half  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  are  similarly  affected  by  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  while,  in  the  shallow  bays 
of  the  southern  division,  they  become  ex¬ 
tremely  saline  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
tense  evaporation.  The  Aral,  though  sup- 
plied  by  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  has 
brackish  water.  There  is  evidence  that, 
in  the  pliocene  and  pleistocene  periods,  to 
go  no  further  back,  the  strait  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  vast 
area,  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to 
that  of  the  Jaxartes,  was  covered  by  brack¬ 
ish  or,  in  some  parts,  fresh  water  to  a 
height  of  at  least  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
time,  the  water-parting  which  separates 
the  northern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  from  the  vast  plains  traversed  by  the 
Tobol  and  the  Obi,  in  their  course  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  appears  to  be  under  200  feet 
above  the  latter.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  very  probable  that,  under  the 
climatiil  conditions  of  part  of  the  pleistocene 
period,  the  valley  of  the  Obi  played  the 
same  part  in  relation  to  the  Ponto  Aralian 
sea,  as  that  of  the  Kishon  may  have  done 
to  the  great  mere  of  the  Jordan  valley  ; 
and  that  the  outflow  formed  the  channel 
by  which  the  well-known  Arctic  elements 
of  the  fauna  of  the  Caspian  entered  it. 
For  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the 
strata  continuously  deposited  in  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  area,  since  the  latter  end  of  the 
miocene  epoch,  show  no  sign  that,  from 
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that  time  onward,  it  has  ever  been  covered 
by  sea  water.  Therefore  the  supposition 
of  a  free  inflow  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
which,  atone  time,  was  generally  received, 
as  well  as  that  of  various  hypothetical 
deluges  from  that  quarter,  must  be  seri¬ 
ously  questioned. 

The  Caspian  and  the  Aral  stand  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  relation  to  the  vast  basin 
of  dry  land  in  which  they  lie  as  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Jordan 
valley.  They  are  the  remains  of  a  vast, 
mostly  brackish,  mere,  which  has  dried  up 
in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  evapora¬ 
tion  over  supply,  since  the  cold  and  damp 
climate  of  the  pleistocene  epoch  gave  place 
to  the  increasing  dryness  and  great  sum¬ 
mer  heats  of  Central  Asia  in  more  modern 
times.  The  desiccation  of  the  Aralo-Cas- 
jnan  basin,  which  communicated  with  the 
Black  Sea  only  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
and  shallow  strait  along  the  present  valley 
of  Manytsch,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
less  than  100  feet  above  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  must  have  been  vastly  aided  by 
the  erosion  of  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles 
toward  the  end  of  the  pleistocene  epoch, 
or  perhaps  later.  For  the  result  of  thus 
opening  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean  must 
have  been  the  gradual  lowering  of  its  level 
to  that  of  the  latter  sea.  When  this  proc¬ 
ess  had  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  down  the 
Black  Sea  water  to  within  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  of  its  present  level,  the 
strait  of  Manytsch  ceased  to  exist  ;  and 
the  vast  body  of  fresh  water  brought  down 
by  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don, 
and  other  South  Russian  rivers  was  cut  off 
from  the  Caspian,  and  eventually  delivered 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  there  is  as 
conclusive  evidence  as  one  can  well  hope 
to  obtain  in  these  matters,  that,  north 
of  the  Euphrates  valley,  the  physical 
geography  of  an  area  as  large  as  all  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  has  remained  essentially  un¬ 
changed,  from  the  miocene  period  down 
to  our  time  ;  just  as,  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  Palestine  has  exhibited 
a  similar  persistence  of  geographical  type. 
To  the  south,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  tells 
exactly  the  same  story.  The  holes  bored 
by  miocene  mollusks  in  the  cliffs  east  and 
west  of  Cairo,  bear  witness  that,  in  the 
miocene  epoch,  it  contained  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  the  bottom  of  which  has  since  been 
gradually  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the 
Nile,  and  elevated  to  its  present  position. 
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But  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mokattam  and 
of  the  desert  about  Ghizeh  have  been  dry 
land  from  that  time  to  this.  Too  little  is 
known  of  the  geology  of  Persia,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  to  allow  any  positive  conclusion  to 
be  enunciated.  But,  taking  the  name  to 
indicate  the  whole  continental  mass  of  Iran, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates,  the  supposition  that  its  physical 
geography  has  remained  unchanged  for  an 
immensely  long  period  is  hardly  rash. 
The  country  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  b}'  a  mountainous 
rim,  and  subdivided  within  by  ridges  into 
plateaus  and  hollows,  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  of  which,  in  the  province  of  Seis- 
tan,  probably  descends  to  the  level  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  These  depressions  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  salt  marshes  and  deserts,  in 
which  the  waters  of  the  streams  which  flow 
down  the  sides  of  the  basin  are  now  dissi¬ 
pated  by  evaporation.  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  evidence  that  the  present  Iranian 
basin  was  ever  occupied  by  the  sea  ;  but 
the  accumulations  of  gravel  over  a  great 
extent  of  its  surface,  indicate  long- 
continued  water  action.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  fair  presumption  that  large  lakes  have 
covered  much  of  its  present  deserts,  and 
that  they  have  dried  up  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  changed  climatal  conditions 
as  those  which  have  reduced  the  Caspian 
and  the  Dead  Sea  to  their  present  dimen¬ 
sions.  * 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Euphrates 
valley,  the  centre  of  the  fabled  Noachian 
deluge,  is  also  the  centre  of  a  region  cov¬ 
ering  some  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
present  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  in  which  all  the  facts,  relevant  to 
the  argument,  at  present  known,  converge 
to  the  conclusion  that,  since  the  miocene 
epoch,  the  essential  features  of  its  physical 
geography  have  remained  unchanged  ; 
that  it  has  neither  been  depressed  below 
the  sea,  nor  swept  by  diluvial  waters  since 
that  time  ;  and  that  the  Chaldajan  version 
of  the  legend  of  a  flood  in  the  Euphrates 
valley  is,  of  all  those  which  are  extant,  the 
only  one  which  is  even  consistent  with 
probability,  since  it  depicts  a  local  inunda¬ 
tion,  not  more  severe  than  one  which 
might  be  brought  about  by  a  concurrence 

*  An  instructive  parallel  is  exhibited  by  the 
“  Great  Basin”  of  North  America.  See  the 
remarkable  memoir  on  “  Lake  Bonneville’  ’  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  just  published. 
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of  favorable  conditions  at  the  present  day, 
and  which  might  probably  have  been  more 
easily  etfected  when  the  Persian  Gulf  ex¬ 
tended  further  north.  Hence,  the  recourse 
to  the  “  glacial  epoch”  for  some  event 
which  might  colorably  represent  a  flood, 
distinctly  asserted  by  the  only  authority 
for  it  to  have  occurred  in  historical  times, 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Even  a  Welsh 
antitpiarian  might  hesitate  over  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  a  tradition  of  the  fate  of  Moel 
Tryfaen,  in  the  glacial  epoch,  had  furnished 
the  basis  of  fact  for  a  legend  which  arose 
among  people  whose  own  experience 
abundantly  supplied  them  with  the  need¬ 
ful  precedents.  Moreover,  if  evidence  of 
interchanges  of  land  and  sea  are  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  “  confirmations”  of  Noah’s 
deluge,  there  are  plenty  of  sources  for  the 
tradition  to  be  had  much  nearer  than 
Wales. 

The  depression  now  filled  by  the  Red 
Sea,  for  example,  appears  to  be,  geolog¬ 
ically,  of  very  recent  origin.  The  later 
deposits  found  on  its  shores  two  or  three 
liundred  feet  above  the  sea  level  contain 
no  remains  older  than  those  of  the  present 
fauna  ;  while,  as  1  have  already  mentioned, 
the  valley  of  the  adjacent  delta  of  the  Nile 
was  a  gulf  of  the  sea  in  miocene  times. 
But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
the  change  of  relative  level  which  admitted 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  took  place  any  faster 
than  that  which  is  now  going  on  in  Green¬ 
land  and  in  Scandinavia,  and  which  has 
left  their  inhabitants  undisturbed.  Even 
more  remarkable  changes  were  effected, 
toward  the  end  of,  or  since,  the  glacial 
epoch,  over  the  region  now  occupied  by 
the  Levantine  Mediterranean  and  the 
HCgean  Sea.  The  eastern  coast  region  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  western  of  Greece,  and 
many  of  the  intermediate  islands,  exhibit 
thick  masses  of  stratified  deposits  of  later 
tertiary  age  and  of  purely  lacu.strine  char¬ 
acters  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Crete,  such 
masses  present  steep  cliffs  facing  the  sea, 
so  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  lake 
in  which  they  were  formed  must  have  been 
situated  where  the  sea  now  flows.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  valid  reasons  for  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  dry  land  once  extended 
far  to  the  west  of  the  present  Levantine 
coast,  and  not  improbably  forced  the  Nile 
to  seek  an  outlet  to  the  north-east  of  its 
present  delta — a  possibility  of  no  small 


importance  in  relation  to  certain  puzzling 
facts  of  geographical  distribution.  At 
any  rate,  continuous  land  joined  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Balkan  peninsula  ;  and  its 
surface  bore  deep  freshwater  lakes,  ap¬ 
parently  disconnected  with  the  Ponto- 
Aralian  sea.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
long  enough  to  allow  of  the  formation  of 
the  thick  lacustrine  strata  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  the 
smallest  gi'ound  for  the  assumption  that 
.^gean  land  was  broken  up  in  consequence 
of  any  of  the  “  catastrophes”  which  are 
so  commonly  invoked.*  For  anything 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  narrow 
steep-sided  straits  between  the  islands  of 
the  Hilgean  archipelago  may  have  been 
originally  brought  about  by  ordinary  at¬ 
mospheric  and  stream  action,  and  filled 
from  the  Mediterranean,  during  a  slow 
submergence  proceeding  from  the  south 
northwards.  The  strait  of  the  Dardanelles 
is  bounded  by  undisturbed  pleistocene 
strata  forty  feet  thick,  through  which,  to 
ail  appearance,  the  present  passage,  has 
been  quietly  cut. 

That  Olympus  and  Ossa  were  torn 
asunder  and  the  waters  of  the  Thessalian 
basin  poured  forth,  is  a  very  ancient  no¬ 
tion,  and  an  often  cited  “  confirmation” 
of  Deucalion’s  flood.  It  has  not  vet 
ceased  to  be  in  vogue,  apparently  because 
those  who  entertain  it  are  not  aware  that 
modern  geological  investigation  has  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  the  gorge  of  the 
Peneus  is  as  typical  an  example  of  a  val¬ 
ley  of  erosion  as  any  to  be  seen  in 
Auvergne  or  in  Colorado,  f 

Thus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
vast  expanse  of  country  which  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  untouched  by  any 
catastrophe  before,  during,  and  since  the 
“  glacial  epoch,”  lie  the  great  areas  of 
the  JEgeaa  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  which, 
during  or  since  the  glacial  epoch,  changes 
of  the  relative  positions  of  land  and  sea 
have  taken  place  in  comparison  with  which 
the  submergence  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  with  ail 
Wales  and  Scotland  to  boot,  does  not 
come  to  much. 

What,  then,  is  the  relevancy  of  talk 


*  It  is  true  that  earthquakes  are  common 
enough,  but  they  are  incompetent  to  prodnee 
such  changes  as  those  which  have  taken  place. 

f  See  Teller.  Otdogische  Beschreibung  des 
svd-osllichen  ThessalUn :  Denkschriften  d. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Wien,  Bd.  xl. 
p.  199. 
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about  the  “  glacial  epoch”  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  story  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ? 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  destructive  in¬ 
undations  were  more  common  over  the 
general  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  glacial 
epoch,  than  they  have  been  before  or 
since.  No  doubt  the  fringe  of  an  ice- 
covered  region  is  always  liable  to  them  ; 
but,  if  we  examine  the  records  of  such 
catastrophes  in  historical  times,  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  or  in 
lowlands  like  Holland,  by  sudden  floods, 
combined  with  gales  of  wind  or  with  un¬ 
usual  tides,  far  excel  all  others. 

With  respect  to  such  inundations  as  are 
the  consequences  of  earthquakes,  and  other 
slight  movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
I  have  never  heard  of  anything  to  show 
that  they  were  more  frequent  and  severer 
in  the  quaternary  or  tertiary  epochs  than 
they  are  now.  In  the  discussion  of  these, 
as  of  all  other  geological  problems,  the 
appeal  to  needless  catastrophes  is  born  of 
that  impatience  of  the  slow  and  painful 
search  after  suflicient  causes  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  which  is  a  temptation  to 
all,  though  only  energetic  ignorance  now¬ 
adays  completely  succumbs  to  it. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Mj  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
his  courteous  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  state¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  thought  it  needful  to 
take  exception.  The  familiarity  with  contro¬ 
versy  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  alludes,  will 
have  accustomed  him  to  the  misadventures 
which  arise  when,  as  sometimes  will  happen 
in  the  heat  of  fence,  the  buttons  come  off  the 
foils.  I  trust  that  any  scratcU  he  may  have 
received  will  heal  as  quickly  as  my  own  flesh 
wounds  have  done. 

A  contribution  to  the  last  number  of  this  Re¬ 
view  of  a  different  order  would  be  left  unno¬ 
ticed,  were  it  not  that  my  silence  would  con¬ 
vert  me  into  an  accessory  to  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  a  very  grave  character.  However,  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  the  barest  possible 
statement  of  facts,  leaving  my  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

In  an  article  entitled  “  A  Great  Lesson," 
published  in  this  Review  for  September,  1887  : 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  the  "  overthrow 
of  Darwin's  speculations”  (p.  301)  concerning 
the  origin  of  coral  reefs,  which  he  fancied  had 
taken  place,  had  been  received  by  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  “  with  a  grudging  silence  as  far  as  public 
discussion  is  concerned"  (p.  301). 

The  truth  is  that,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  well 
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aware,  the  views  supposed  to  have  effected 
this  overthrow  had  been  fully  and  publicly 
discussed  by  Dana  in  the  United  States  ;  by 
Geikie,  Green  and  Prestwich  in  this  country*; 
by  Lapparent  in  France  ;  and  by  Gredner  in 
Germany. 

(2)  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  "  that  no  seri¬ 
ous  reply  has  ever  been  attempted  ”  (p.  305). 

The  truth  is  that  the  highest  living  authority 
on  the  subject.  Professor  Dana,  published  a 
most  weighty  reply,  two  years  before  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  committed  himself  to  this  statement. 

(3)  The  Duke  of  Argyll  uses  the  preceding 
products  of  defective  knowledge,  multiplied 
bj'  excessive  imagination,  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  "  certain  accepted  opinions” 
establish  “  a  sort  of  Reign  of  Terror  in  their 
own  behalf  ”  (p.  307). 

The  truth  is  that  no  plea,  except  that  of  total 
ignorance  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  can 
excuse  the  errors  cited,  and  that  the  "  Reign 
of  Terror”  is  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon. 

(4)  The  letter  in  "  Nature,’’  for  the  17th  of 
November,  1887,  to  which  I  am  referred,  con¬ 
tains  neither  substantiation,  nor  retractation, 
of  statements  1  and  2.  Nevertheless,  it  re¬ 
peats  number  3.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  of 
his  article  that  it  “  has  done  what  1  intended 
it  to  do.  It  has  called  wide  attention  to  the 
influence  of  mere  authority  in  establishing 
erroneous  theories 'and  in  retarding  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  scientific  truth.” 

(5)  The  Duke  of  Argyll  illustrates  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  fictitious  ”  Reign  of  Terror’’  by  the 
statement  that  Mr.  John  Murray  "  was  strongly 
advised  against  the  publication  of  his  views 
in  derogation  of  Darwin’s  long-accepted  theory 
of  the  coral  islands,  and  was  actually  induced 
to  delay  it  for  two  years’’  (p.  307).  And  in 
"Nature"  for  the  17th  of  November,  1887,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  states  that  he  has  seen  a  letter 
from  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  in  which  he 
“  urged  and  almost  insisted  that  Mr.  Murray 
should  withdraw  the  reading  of  his  papers  on 
the  subject  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  This  was  in  February  lh77.’’  The 
next  paragraph,  however,  contains  the  con¬ 
fession  :  No  special  reason  was  assigned." 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  proceeds  to  give  a  specu¬ 
lative  opinion  that  "  Sir  Wyville  dreaded  some 
injury  to  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  body 
of  which  he  was  the  chief.”  Truly,  a  very 
probable  supposition  ;  but  as  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson’s  tendencies  were  notoriously  anti- 
Darwinian,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  lend 
the  slightest  justification  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle’s  insinuation  that  the  Darwinian  "  ter¬ 
ror”  influenced  him.  However,  the  question 
was  finally  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  "  Nature"  (29th  of  December,  1887) 
in  which  the  writer  says  that : 

■  talking  with  Sir  Wyville  about  ‘  Murray’s 
new  theory,’  I  asked  what  objection  he  had 
to  its  being  brought  before  the  public  ?  The 
answer  simply  was  :  he  considered  that  the 
grounds  of  the  theory  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
sufficiently  investigated  or  sufficiently  cor¬ 
roborated,  and  that  therefore  any  immature, 
dogmatic  publication  of  it  would  do  less  than 
little  service  either  to  science  or  to  the  author 
of  the  paper.” 
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Sir  WyTille  Thomson  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  afforded 
one  more  opportunity  of  clearing  his  character 
from  the  aspersions  which  have  been  so  reck- 
lessly  cast  upon  his  good  sense  and  his  scien¬ 
tific  honor. 

(6)  As  to  the  "  overthrow”  of  Darwin’s 
theory,  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
was  patent  to  every  unprejudiced  person  four 
years  ago,  I  have  recently  become  acquainted 
with  a  work,  in  which  a  really  competent 
authority,*  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
new  lights  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  during  the  last  ten  years,  pronounces 
the  judgment ;  firstly,  that  some  of  the  facts 


brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Guppy  against  Darwin’s  theory  are  not  facts  ; 
secondly,  that  the  others  are  reconcilable  with 
Darwin’s  theory  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Guppy  “  are  con¬ 
tradicted  by  a  series  of  important  facts”  (p. 
13). 

Perhaps  I  had  better  draw  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  Dr.  Langenbeck  writes  un¬ 
der  shelter  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  of  Strass- 
burg  ;  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be 
unaffected  by  those  dreams  of  a  ”  Reign  of 
Terror”  which  seem  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
some  of  us  in  these  islands. — T.  H.  H.,  April, 
1891. 


AMOR  IN  EXTREMIS. 

BT  FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 

“  ‘  Say,  hast  thou  lied  ?  ’  And  ‘  I  have  lied 
To  God  and  her,’  he  said,  and  died.” 

R.  Bbownino  {Count  Oismond). 

Lord,  I  have  sinn’d  ;  yet  grant  me  grace 
Once  more  again  to  behold  her  face, 

Ere  I  go  to  mine  own  appointed  place. 

Lord,  I  had  vowed  to  fight  for  Thee  there. 

Where  Paynims  are  holding  Jerusalem  fair, 

That  Christian  men  might  kneel  in  prayer 

Before  the  place  where  Thon,  Lord,  didst  lie. 

Upon  the  spot  where  Thou,  Lord,  didst  die. 

And  gave  up  the  ghost  with  that  bitter  cry. 

Yet  for  my  vow  is  there  nought  to  show, 

I  broke  no  lance  with  the  heathen  foe. 

Lord,  I  have  lied  unto  Thee,  I  know. 

Lied,  because  a  woman  was  fair. 

And  the  sun  shone  warm  on  her  golden  hair. 

Ah,  but  her  beauty  was  passing  rare  ! 

Blame  her  not.  Lord,  for  the  sin  was  mine. 

She  had  not  sworn  to  fight  for  Thy  shrine. 

Let  me  drink  of  the  cup  that  is  bitter  as  brine. 

But,  Lord,  if  I  ever  found  grace  in  Thy  sight, 

Let  no  drop  from  that  cup  dim  the  gold  so  bright 
Of  her  hair  ;  which  drew  me  away  from  the  light. 

I  mid  the  lost  on  the  Judgment  day 

Must  go  to  my  place  ;  yet  to  Thee,  Lord,  I  pray. 

That  Thou  wilt  have  mercy  on  her  alway. 

— Academy. 


*  Dr.  Langenbeck,  Die  TheorUn  uber  die  Eixlstekung  der  KoraUen-Inadn  und  KorcUlen  Riffe  (p. 
13),  1890. 

•  New  Skbzes. — Vol.  LIV.,  No  1. 
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BT  GRANT  ALLEN. 


A  French  author  addresses,  or  may 
address,  directly  in  their  own  tongue  some 
seventy  million  human  souls  at  most. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  very  inclusive  estimate, 
for  I  throw  in  ali  Belgium,  whether 
Flemish  or  French-speaking,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  for  Gallic  Switzerland,  Canada, 
Haiti  ;  and  I  deduct  nothing  at  all  from 
the  total  sum  (since  I  hate  subtraction) 
for  the  mass  of  Southern  Frenchmen  who 
can  speak  or  read  no  language  save  Pro- 
ven9al,  nor  yet  for  the  remnant  of  German 
Alsace,  for  La  Bretagne  Bretonnante,  for 
the  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  the 
Italians  of  Corsica,  for  the  Arabs  and 
Kabyles  and  Berbers  of  Algeria.  In 
reality,  were  I  disposed  to  be  strict,  a 
modest  estimate  of  forty-five  million  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  used  French  from  childhood 
as  their  mother-tongue  would  be  far 
nearer  the  mark  than  the  generous  figures 
I  here  assign  them.  But  let  that  pass. 
We  will  allow  for  argument’s  sake,  just  to 
prevent  unpleasantness,  that  a  French 
novelist,  poet,  rhetoiician,  or  thinker  ad¬ 
dresses  directly  an  audience  of  some  sev¬ 
enty  millions.  Well,  and  an  English  au¬ 
thor  addresses  directly,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  America,  a  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  audience  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  souls.  He  speaks  to  the 
greatest  theatre  the  world  has  ever  known. 
His  breast  swells  with  manly  pride  as  he 
thinks  of  his  Mission.  From  his  stage  in 
London  he  scatters  his  words  broadcast  to 
all  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  to  be  wafted 
on  the  breeze  (or,  more  practically,  in  the 
mail-bags)  to  the  uttermost  paits  of  the 
earth,  from  the  Shetiands  to  New  Zea¬ 
land,  from  Labrador  to  California,  from 
Jamaica  to  Mauritius,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Honolulu  and  Fiji  and 
British  Columbia. 

But  with  what  effect  ?  Ah,  there 
comes  the  difference  !  We  may  blush  to 
admit  it.  France  is  an  almost  restrictedly 
European  republic,  with  a  dwindling  na¬ 
tive  population  of  forty  million  souls ; 
England  is  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  em¬ 
pire,  which  has  colonized  enormous  tracts 
of  all  the  outlying  continents,  and  ab- 
sorbed  in  its  colonies,  revolted  or  faithful, 
the  entire  overflow  of  other  tongues  and 


races.  Yet  a  French  author  addresses  at 
once  a  vast  ready-made  auditory  over  the 
civilized  earth  ;  while  an  English  author 
addresses  at  best  but  his  own  fellow- 
speakers  in  Europe,  America,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Not  only  are  Kenan  and  Daudet 
known  and  read  wherever  printed  books 
can  penetrate,  but  even  very  young  men 
(as  we  count  youth  nowadays),  like  Paul 
Bourget  and  Guy  dc  Maupassant,  can 
achieve  at  one  blow  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion.  Whereas  English  men  of  letters — 
as  distinguished  from  English  men  of  sci¬ 
ence — rarely  attain  any  celebrity  at  all,  at 
least  during  their  own  lifetime,  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  essentially  provincial 
English-speaking  world. 

“  That,”  the  suburban  critic  interposes 
glibly,  with  the  easy  confidence  begotten 
of  plentiful  want  of  thought,  ”  that  is,  of 
course,  because  everybody  everywhere 
karns  at  least  to  read  French,  while  com¬ 
paratively  few  foreigners  ever  learn  to  read 
English.”  You  think  so  ?  Well,  so  be 
it.  I  fancied,  my  friend,  you  would  raise 
offhand  that  cheap  and  ineffective  solution 
of  a  hard  problem.  But,  then,  how  about 
Russiau  ?  Tolstoi,  Dostoieffski,  Tourge- 
nieff,  and  the  rest  are  so  much  appreciated 
and  admired  in  Western  Europe,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  because  all  of  us  know  how  to  read 
and  speak  Russian  so  fluently  !  A 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Scandinavian 
dialects  forms  an  integral  part  of  a  polite 
education,  of  course  ;  which  is  why  all 
the  world  goes  wild  about  Ibsen.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  can  hardly  confess  to  a  complete 
ignorance  of  Provenyal  ;  and  that  explains 
the  vogue  accorded  to  Mireio.  What 
nonsense  1  The  plain  truth  is  this — it 
matters  little  nowadays  in  what  language 
a  man  delivers  himself,  provided  only  he 
has  something  to  say  that  interests  the  na¬ 
tions.  Given  that  prime  factor,  and  the 
greedy  translator  pounces  upon  his  woik 
from  afar  off,  like  the  hawk  upon  the 
laverock.  You  may  read  Herbert  Spencer 
nowadays  in'  Japanese  or  Gujerati  ;  and 
iny  friend  Edward  Clodd  has  seen  his 
graceful  and  beautiful  Childhood  of  the 
World  rendered  not  only  into  the  Finnish 
tongue  but  also  into  the  guttural  clicks  of 
the  Beebuana  Kaffirs. 
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Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  while  the 
English  author  addresses  at  first  hand  the 
largest  audience  in  the  world,  fewer  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  are  known  outside  the  English- 
speaking  people  than  Scandinavians  or 
Russians.  It  is  quite  true,  the  names 
alone  of  a  few  icy  peaks  in  our  contem¬ 
porary  literature,  now  hoary  with  age  and 
clogged  with  gathering  glaciers,  may  be 
freely  heard  in  Continental  salons.  Even 
Frenchmen  are  probably  aware  that  we 
possess  a  Tennyson — perhaps  (though 
there  I  am  more  doubtful)  a  Morris,  a 
Meredith,  a  Froude,  a  Swinburne.  But 
nobody  on  the  Continent  really  reads  Eng¬ 
lish  books  (except  in  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy)  ;  nobody  certainly  ever  opens  an 
English  novel.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer, 
Tyndall,  Thompson,  are  names  as  familiar 
throughout  Europe  as  in  Burlington  House 
itself.  Not  so  onr  contemporary  poets, 
romance-writers,  essayists.  They  address 
at  best  England,  America,  Australia. 
With  that  magnificent  audience  ready-made 
for  their  effusions,  not  an  echo  of  their 
voice  ever  transcends  for  a  moment  the 
provincial  bounds  of  Greater  Britain. 

It’s  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Stead,  with  whom  one  can  so 
often  and  so  amicably  differ  ;  and  I  agree 
with  him  cordially  in  his  profound  belief 
in  the  glorious  future  reserved  for  the 
Anglo-Celtic  race.  The  world  is  to  the 
young,  says  the  Servian  proverb  ;  and 
England  shows  its  perennial  youth  to  the 
present  day,  by  being  fruitful  and  multi¬ 
plying  and  replenishing  the  earth,  which 
no  effete  organism,  be  it  man  or  nation, 
ever  yet  through  ail  time  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  English-speaking  writer 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  whole  world 
at  his  feet.  Instead  of  that,  he  is  ousted 
on  his  own  ground,  often  enough,  by  the 
Zolas  and  the  Gaboriaus,  the  Tolstois  and 
the  Ibsens.  It’s  easier  to  boom  a  Basque 
poet  or  a  Queen  of  Roumania  than  to  gain 
attention  abroad  for  an  English  writer. 
And  why  ?  Not  surely  because  English 
writers  have  nothing  to  say  :  ideas  spring 
as  thick  and  as  spontaneous  on  English  soil, 
I  verily  believe,  as  on  Muscovite  steppes 
or  Norwegian  fiords — Britain  pullulates 
with  genius  :  but  because  that  Philistine 
English  spirit  which  Mr.  Stead  adores 
effectually  nips  those  ideas  in  the  bud,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  ever  the  chance  of  bursting 
into  flo'wer  and  bringing  forth  kindly  fruits 
in  due  season. 


In  England,  indeed,  literature  has  a 
strange  environment.  No  rare  plant  ever 
throve  on  stonier  soil.  It  is  Bohemia  in 
Philistia,  a  little  archipelago  of  islard 
specks  that  fleck  a  vast  wide  sea  of  stag¬ 
nant  indifference.  The  man  of  letters  in 
Britain  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
in  an  alien  world,  that  distrusts  and  dis¬ 
likes  him.  The  light  shines  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not.  For  we  English,  owing  in  part  to 
ethnical  causes,  in  part  to  that  singular  iso¬ 
lation  of  our  component  classes  which 
Matthew  Arnold  deplored — itself,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  result  of  imperfect  ethnical  inter¬ 
mixture — we  English  consist  of  more 
sharply  demarcated  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  grades  than  any  other  people  on 
earth  one  has  seen  or  read  of.  Nobody 
could  ever  have  asked  about  Englishmen, 
as  the  French  wit  asked  about  Germans, 
si  un  anglais  pent  avoir  de  Vesprit. 
Genius,  intelligence,  humor,  brilliancy, 
cleverness,  exist  among  us  in  rank  abun¬ 
dance.  But  they  exist  for  all  that  as  com¬ 
parative  exceptions.  No  nation  produces 
more  ;  but  no  nation  produces  them  in 
such  strange  isolation.  The  mass  of  our 
middle  class  is  as  dull  as  ditch-water  or 
the  dullest  German.  The  exceptions  are 
almost  as  sparkling  as  champagne  or  the 
most  sparkling  Frenchman.  And  between 
the  two  extremes  there  are  but  few  grada¬ 
tions.  What  we  lack,  in  a  word,  is  not 
men  of  genius,  but  a  large  appreciative 
and  critical  body  of  the  general  public. 

Now,  English  literature  is  all,  in  the 
main,  and  roughly  speaking,  produced  in 
England.  The  thirty  millions  do  tl  e 
thinking  and  writing  for  the  hundred  and 
ten.  McKinley  has  failed  to  protect  oc¬ 
cidental  culture.  There  is  an  American 
literature,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  relatively 
insignificant  in  amount  for  a  population 
of  over  fifty  millions,  and  most  of  i't  is 
modelled  on  native  English  forms.  Wi'h 
few  exceptions,  indeed  —  Mark  Twain, 
Bret  Hatte,  Walt  Whitman — the  best  of 
it  rings  but  a  faint  echo  of  Britannic  mur¬ 
murs,  thrives  feebly  as  a  Bostonian  exotic, 
nursed  with  studious  care  in  the  artificial 
hothouses  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the  halls 
of  Harvard.  There  is  even  beginning  to 
be  in  a  certain  vague  and  formless  way,  as 
of  the  evolving  jelly-fish,  some  rudimentary 
foreshadowing  of  Australian  and  Canadian 
literature.  But  these  formative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  outlying  members  of  the 
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hundred  and  ten  affect  but  little  as  yet 
either  the  outer  shape  or  the  informing 
spirit  of  English  letters.  Our  literature  is 
still  of  London,  Londony.  From  “  the 
great  heart  of  the  empire,”  to  quote  for 
once  our  apostle  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  most  English  thinking,  most  English 
art  as  expressed  in  words,  still  proceeds, 
as  point  of  origin.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Montreal,  Melbourne,  are  at  best  receptive  ; 
from  London  springs  the  thought  that 
moves  the  English-speaking  world,  as  far 
as  the  English-speaking  world  is  moved  at 
all  by  thought  or  by  language. 

And  there  comes  the  rub.  C'est  la  le 
diable !  This  purely  English  milieu,  in 
which  and  for  which  our  literature  is 
produced,  is  a  milieu  utterly  alien  and 
inimical  to  the  whole  literary  or  artistic 
spirit.  When  the  English  writer  says 
so,  the  gentleman  in  the  street  thinks 
the  English  writer  means  merely  that  he 
isn’t  allowed  to  use  ugly  words  and  de¬ 
scribe  risky  situations  of  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter.  What  a  grotesque  misunderstanding  ! 
As  well  might  he  suppose  that  Puritanism 
militated  against  literature  and  art  only  in 
so  far  as  it  insisted  on  cutting  out  the  name 
of  the  deity  and  all  profane  oaths  from 
dramatic  pieces,  and  on  eschewing  the 
nude  in  mythological  painting.  The  effect 
of  the  Philistinism  of  the  English  public 
upon  the  English  artist,  in  words  or  in  col¬ 
ors,  is  something  infinitely  deeper,  more 
cramping,  more  pervasive,  more  soul- 
destroying  in  every  way,  than  that.  It  is 
an  effect  due  to  a  resolutely  inartistic  at¬ 
titude  of  mind,  an  utter  absence  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  or  interest  in  whatever  most 
moves  the  true  artist  or  the  true  literary 
worker.  Art  in  France  and  in  many  other 
countries  can  count  upon  intelligent  recep¬ 
tion  from  an  immense  public.  Art  in  Eng¬ 
land  can  expect  little  but  chilly  neglect,  or 
even  open  hostility,  from  the  vast  mass  of 
the  unreceptive  or  actively  hostile  crowd 
that  passes  it  by  in  contempt  or  throws 
mud  from  the  gutter  at  it. 

The  British  public  is,  in  one  word, 
stodgy.  Stodginess  is  the  salient  charac- 
teiistic  of  the  bourgeois  class  that  gives 
tone  to  the  whole,  including  society  ;  and 
whatever  is  produced  for  its  palate  must 
be  stodgy  also.  But  it  doesn’t  follow  that 
who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 
Nay,  more,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe, 
the  producers  of  stodgy  literature  and 
stodgy  art  turn  out  their  solidly  insipid 
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wares,  contre  cocur,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
British  public,  and  would  far  rather  try 
their  hand  at  something  airy,  light,  true, 
sympathetic,  artistic.  Only  they  can’t. 
Supply  and  Demand  govern  the  market  in 
literature  as  they  govern  the  market  in 
Manchester  piece  goods.  The  many¬ 
headed  beast,  says  publisher  or  editor  to 
his  ‘‘  hands,”  the  authors,  requires  for 
the  moment  such  and  such  mental  pabu¬ 
lum.  Very  well,  responds  the  obedient 
hack,  with  the  cheerful  alacrity  born  of 
long  disregard  of  one’s  own  tastes  and 
feelings ;  then  the  many-headed  beast 
shall  be  humored  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
We  will  tickle  his  thick  ribs.  We  will  suit 
him  to  his  fancy. 

Hence  it  has  come  about  that  English 
producers  of  popular  literature  are  mostly 
hack-workers.  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets 
inhabit  a  new  and  better-paid  Grubb  Street. 
In  so  far  as  a  larger  and  more  clamorous 
public .  demands  their  wares,  to  be  sure, 
they  are  immensely  better  off  than  the 
wretched  immortals  who  toiled  at  starva¬ 
tion  wages  for  Tonson  and  Lintott.  Cur¬ 
rent  quotations  of  literary  labor  rule  now 
almost  a  quarter  as  high  as  the  earnings  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  clergymen ; 
they  frequently  reach  to  perhaps  as  much 
as  a  twentieth  part  of  the  average  stock¬ 
broker’s.  On  the  purely  material  side, 
therefore,  divine  genius  cannot  reasonably 
complain  :  it  is  recompensed  in  some  cases 
quite  as  highly  as  many  commercial  trav¬ 
ellers.  But  the  material  side  doesn’t 
altogether  close  the  question.  Genius  has 
tastes — likes  and  dislikes  of  its  own. 
Authors,  in  the  lump,  are  men  above  the 
average  in  intellect  and  ability.  They 
tend,  as  a  rule,  to  have  opinions  and  ideas. 
They  would  usually  prefer  to  consult  those 
opinions  and  ideas  in  writing  their  books 
or  journalistic  utterances.  Moat  often, 
indeed,  in  their  callow  apprenticeship,  they 
begin  by  doing  so.  But,  schooled  by  ex¬ 
perience,  they  soon  leain  better.  Editors 
return  their  immortal  blank  verse,  unread  : 
publishers  decline  (with  thanks)  their 
psychological  novel.  Then  gradually  they 
grow  wise.  They  acquiesce  in  the  inevi- 
toble.  They  bow  down  their  heads  meekly 
before  Demand  and  Supply,  those  eco¬ 
nomic  Demogorgons  of  a  commercial  age, 
and  obediently  produce  what  their  public 
requires  of  them.  It  is  Samson  and  the 
Philistines.  Divine  genius  must  needs 
make  sport  for  the  daughters  of  the  enemy. 
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See  here,  then,  this  paradox.  The 
pnblic  are  stodgy  and  crave  for  stodginess. 
But  no  stodgy  person  is  fitted  by  nature  to 
supply  what  they  want  to  them.  For  why  ? 
the  public  likes  its  stodgy  material  served 
up  to  it  piping  hot,  with  delicate  sauce 
which  may  titillate  its  dull  nerves,  and 
make  the  old  food  seem  new  to  its  jaded 
palate.  It  says,  in  eflfect,  to  the  would- 
be  author — “  You’re  a  clever  fellow. 
Come  now,  then,  dress  me  up  a  nice  tale 
to  ray  fancy.  Let  it  be  stodgy,  of  course  ; 
let  it  be  flat  as  I  am  ;  let  it  tell  of  my  own 
commonplace  uninteresting  loves  and 
hates  ;  let  it  flatter  ray  base  prejudices  ; 
let  it  carefully  avoid  treading  on  my  favor¬ 
ite  corns  :  but  let  it  also  be  amusing,  cun¬ 
ningly  wrought,  deftly  worded.  Make  it 
bloody,  if  you  like  ;  make  it  sensational, 
exciting  ;  but  don’t  for  a  moment  intrude 
upon  me  your  own  singular  tastes  and 
ideas.  They’re  not  the  same  as  mine,  and 
therefore  I  don’t  like  them.  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  them.  They  either  shock  me, 
or  hurt  me,  or  annoy  me,  or  bore  me  ;  or 
else  they  strike  me  (who  am  confessedly 
less  clever  than  you)  as  simply  ridiculous. 
So  absurd  that  any  fellow  should  think 
otherwise  than  as  I  do  !  He  can  have  no 
common-sense  ;  he  must  be  a  wild  sort  of 
harum-scarum  idiot  !  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  get  you  and  your  likes  to  write  for 
me,  perforce — not  others  like  myself,  be¬ 
cause  you  only,  you  other  phrasemongers, 
know  how  to  dress  up  these  meagre  and 
commonplace  and  threadbare  ideas  of  mine 
in  such  a  way  as  tickles  my  mirth  and  ex¬ 
cites  my  sluggish  liver.  Go  to,  therefore  ; 
you  have  brains  ;  exercise  them  to  please 
me.  Trim  you  my  talc  as  the  tailor  trims 
my  coat,  to  satisfy  the  customer.” 

And  most  men  of  letters  have  to  submit 
to  this  hateful  drudgery.  They  have  to 
write  things  which  perpetually  offend  their 
own  philosophic  creed,  their  own  artistic 
sensibilities.  They  have  to  please  the 
hundred-handed  bourgeois  Briareus,  on 
pain  of  starvation.  Some  few  of  them, 
to  be  sure — some  very,  very  few,  are  men 
of  means,  and  can  afford  to  write  as  they 
will,  regardless  of  their  pnblic.  Knskin 
did  that,  from  the  first,  very  much  to  his 
advantage.  So,  in  another  way,  more 
heroic,  did  Herbert  Spencer.  So  too  did 
George  Meredith  ;  so  also  did  Swinburne. 
And  they  each  in  the  end,  by  dint  of  studi¬ 
ous  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  admiring 
disciples,  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the 


public  round  to  them.  But  such  exceptions 
are  rare.  For  the  most  part,  our  men  of 
letters  have  to  bend  themselves  from  the 
first  to  the  public  will.  Bohemians  by 
birth,  unsuited  to  crook  the  supple  knee 
before  vile  conventions,  and  endowed  with 
wide  and  comprehensive  views  of  men  and 
nature,  they  have  to  narrow  their  scope 
and  confine  their  ideas,  for  hire,  till  they 
suit  the  limited  purview  of  their  Philistine 
paymasters. 

“  Come  out  and  be  a  leader  !”  says  the 
seer  to  the  man  who  thinks.  But  what  is 
the  good  of  being  a  leader  where  no  man 
follows  ?  “  Obey  the  finest  intuitions  of 

your  own  genius,”  says  the  critic  to  the 
neophyte.  But  what  is  the  good  of  the 
intuitions  of  genius  if  the  publisher  returns 
genius  its  manuscript  by  parcel  post,  with 
a  polite  intimation  that  Mr.  Mudie  wonid 
refuse  to  circulate  such  stuff,  and  that  the 
Right  Honorable  Goliath  of  the  railway 
bookstalls  would  exercise  his  moral  cen¬ 
sorship  to  suppress  it  sternly  ? 

It  is  on  the  modern  novel,  above  all 
things,  that  this  Philistine  supervision 
weighs  hardest  and  worst.  We  have  no 
Maupassants  over  here,  no  Tolstois,  no 
Lotis.  And  why  ?  Do  you  really  sup¬ 
pose  all  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
men  who  dish  up  serial  stories,  hot  and 
hot,  for  our  periodical  press — able  states¬ 
men,  some  of  them  ;  brilliant  poets  ;  deep 
thinkers — do  you  really  suppose  those  tried 
hands  of  the  craft  like  to  write  the  con¬ 
ventional  little  variations  upon  familiar 
themes,  the  criss-cross  love  of  two  worthy 
young  men  and  two  amiable  young  women, 
on  which  they  ring  the  changes,  sans  cesse, 
in  magazine  and  newspaper  ?  Do  you 
really  suppose  none  of  them  is  capable  of 
originating  anything  profounder  or  wiser, 
of  revealing  the  abysmal  depths  of  com¬ 
plex  personality,  of  dissecting  into  its 
prime  elements  some  genuine  tragedy  of 
the  human  heart  ?  I  for  one  will  never 
believe  it.  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  There  are  as 
many  great  souls  in  England  as  ever.  It’s 
only  the  latter-day  dominance  of  the 
stodgy  bourgeois  spirit  which  warps  them 
from  their  true  bent,  and  sends  them  off 
on  the  bias  to  produce,  against  their  will, 
insipid  cakes  and  mild  ale  for  the  British 
Philistine. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  that  acute  and  clever 
critic,  once  did  a  minor  writer  (in  point 
of  fact,  the  present  humble  scribe)  the 
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honor  to  describe  him,  in  blushing  print, 
as  “  the  man  who  isn’t  allowed.”  With 
sharp  prods  of  his  keen  pen,  Mr.  Henley 
made  much  fun  of  his  temporary  victim, 
for  complaining  of  these  artificial  limits 
imposed  on  modern  English  literature  by 
the  respectable  classes.  But  he  missed 
that  insignificant  unit’s  point.  It  isn’t 
that  1  am  not  allowed  :  it  is  that  we  are 
not  allowed.  Letters  as  a  whole  in  Britain 
have  a  great  injustice  done  them  by  their 
inartistic  environment.  Men  can’t  write 
as  they  would  (unless  they  are  rich  and 
can  afford  to  publish,  like  “  Orion” 
Horne,  at  a  farthing  a  copy),  because  the 
public  and  its  distributing  agents  dictate  to 
them  so  absolutely  how  and  what  they  are 
to  produce  that  they  can’t  escape  from  it. 
The  definiteness  of  the  demand,  indeed, 
has  become  almost  ludicrous.  Rigid  con¬ 
tracts  are  nowadays  signed  beforehand  for 
the  production  of  such  and  such  a  piece 
of  work,  consisting,  let  us  say,  of  three 
volumes,  divided  into  twenty-six  weekly 
parts  ;  each  part  comprising  two  chapters, 
to  average  two  thousand  five  hundred 
words  apiece.  Often  enough,  a  clause  is 
even  inserted  in  the  agreement  that  the 
work  shall  contain  nothing  that  may  not 
be  read  aloud  in  any  family  circle.  Con¬ 
sider  what,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
English  bourgeois  opinion,  that  restriction 
means  !  It  means  that  you  are  to  follow 
in  every  particular  the  dissenting  grocer’s 
view  of  life  :  that  you  are  carefully  to 
avoid  introducing  anything  which  might, 
remotely  or  indirectly,  lead  man  or  woman 
to  reflect  about  any  problem  whatsoever  of 
earth  or  heaven,  of  morals,  religion,  cos¬ 
mology,  politics,  philosophy,  human  life, 
or  social  relations.  “  You  are  an  agile 
man,”  says  in  effect  the  middleman  who 
conducts  the  bargain  ;  “  come,  dance  for 
us  in  fetters  !  You  have  wings  that  can 
fly  over  sea  or  land  ;  come,  bind  them 
round  with  this  stout  hemp  rope,  and 
proceed  to  frisk  like  a  sucking  lamb  on 
some  convenient  hillock.  You  are  a  man  ; 
come,  write  like  a  bread-and-butter  miss. 
Our  people  object  very  much  to  flight  ; 
but  it  amuses  my  clients  to  see  you  dance 
in  clogs  like  a  mountebank.” 

English  literature  started  fair  on  its  path 
with  a  noble  chance.  The  cosraopolitaniza- 
tion  of  the  world,  which  is  going  on 
apace  before  our  very  eyes,  has  increased 
its  possible  field  of  action  a  thousand-fold 
in  every  direction.  Regions  Shakespeare 
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never  dreamt  of,  our  posterity  may  sway 
with  pen  and  pencil.  But  at  the  present 
moment,  English  literature,  the  Cinderella 
of  Europe,  is  the  least  cosmopolitan,  the 
most  provincial  literature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  stops  at  home,  and  cowers 
over  the  fire  of  the  family  circle.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  appeals  to  an  exclusive 
and  narrow-nrinded  English  Philistine 
audience.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
authors,  but  the  fault  of  the  Philistines. 
These  narrow  creatures,  whether  they  sit 
under  Benson  or  Spurgeon,  will  hear  no 
gospel  preached  but  the  precise  stodgy 
gospel  that  meets  their  own  views  and  mir¬ 
rors  their  own  vacuity.  They  have  been 
the  dispensers  of  patronage  so  long,  that 
all  works  of  literature  in  Britain  have  been 
written  to  suit  them.  Of  course,  the  ex¬ 
act  opposite  ought  to  be  the  case.  The 
more  a  man’s  ideas  and  beliefs  and  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  differ  from  other 
heople’s — the  more  unusual,  and  singular, 
and  personal,  and  revolutionary  they  are 
— the  more  unique  and  disturbing — the 
more  ought  he  to  be  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
claim  them  openly,  and  to  work  them  out 
in  full  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 
Original  ideas,  novel  ideas,  startling  ideas, 
odd  ideas — these  are  the  good  seed  the 
intelligent  fraction  is  always  looking  out 
for.  But  the  Philistine  cares  for  none  of 
these  things.  In  the  simply  touching 
words  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  he.  hates 
originality.  What  he  wants  is  just  the 
same  old  hash  as  ever,  dished  up  in  fresh 
sauce  under  a  new-found  name  ;  nothing 
to  shock  his  stodgy  middle-class  morals  ; 
nothing  to  stimulate  thought  in  his  torpid 
mercantile  brain.  Ten  thousand  Mr.  Bul- 
titudes,  with  wives  and  daughters  to  match, 
have  given  laws  up  till  now  to  the  dis¬ 
tracted  producer  of  British  fiction. 

A  paradox  is  always  a  precious  leaven 
in  the  world.  Every  good  cause  that 
ever  flourished  on  earth  always  began  as 
somebody’s  fad  and  somebody’s  paradox. 
No  new  and  tiue  thing  you  could  possibly 
say  can  fail,  at  fiist  hearing,  to  sound  par¬ 
adoxical  to  nine-tenths  of  your  audience. 
Therefore  the  wise  man  is  very  tender  to 
fads,  to  eccentricities,  to  novel  ideas, 
even  when  he  is  least  disposed  himself  at 
the  outset  to  accept  them.  They  have 
germinal  energy.  He  knows  how  danger¬ 
ous  it  is  to  ciush  new  thoughts  ;  he  knows 
how,  by  befriending  them  in  their  evil 
days,  many  have  entertained  angels  un- 
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awares.  But  the  Philistine  goes  upon  the 
exact  opposite  tack.  He  says,  “  Here!8  a 
stranger  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Heave 
half  a  brick  at  it.” 

And  why  should  Mr.  Bultitude  so  over¬ 
awe  our  pens  ?  Do  we  want  obscenity  ? 
Do  we  want  adultery  i  Do  we  want 
Zolaism  in  its  ugliest  developments  ?  Not 
at  all  ;  but  we  want  liberty  to  paint  the 
picture  we  know  we  can  paint  best — to 
depict  human  life  as  it  really  is,  not  as  the 
giggling  schoolgirl  of  seventeen  conceives 
it  ought  to  be.  Wo  want  to  see  English 
literature  so  written  in  our  midst  that  it 
may  spread  over  the  earth,  as  smaller  and 
newer  Continental  literatures  are  spreading 
at  this  moment.  Can  anybody  pretend 
that  any  English  work  of  imagination  of 
the  last  thirty  years  has  ever  produced 
anything  like  the  immediate  sensation 
produced  over  Europe  by  the  Kreuzer 
Sonata,  by  Thermidor,  by  Les  Rots  en 
Exil,  by  Hedda  Qahler .?  More  people  on 
the  Continent  are  reading  Frederic 
Mistral’s  Mireio  in  Proven9al  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  than  are  reading  any  book  in 
the  English  language,  spoken  by  a  larger 
number  of  human  beings  than  any  other 
civilized  tongue.  What  a  national  dis¬ 
grace  !  What  a  painful  confession  ! 

And  English  literature  doesn’t  so  spread, 
just  because  the  people  who  produce  it  are 
compelled  against  their  own  will,  and  in 
spite  of  their  own  taste,  artistic  impulse, 
and  judgment,  to  grovel  before  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  cheesemonger’s  wife — some¬ 
times  the  glorified  cheesemonger  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  but  a  cheesemonger  still  in 
heart  beneath  his  ducal  coronet.  Respect¬ 
ability  is  a  peculiarly  British  vice.  It 
means  an  utter  lack  of  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  courage.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
save  in  this  Britain  of  ours,  has  that  odious 
form  of  low  ethical  sense  and  pig-headed 
stupidity  succeeded  in  imposing  itself  as 
pure  law  upon  the  terrorized  community. 
In  Britain  it  has.  A  gentleman  who  wrote 
hymns  was  long  the  arbiter  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  ;  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  that  decorous  embodiment  of 
the  bourgeois  soul,  still  exercises  through 
puny  subordinates  a  disciplinary  super¬ 
vision  over  the  ethics  of  the  bookstall. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
this  odious  tyranny  of  the  stupid  over  the 
clever,  of  the  dense  over  the  enlightened, 
of  the  thick-headed  over  the  wise,  will 
ever  be  broken  down  ?  Are  authors  in 


England  to  go  on  to  all  time  suppressing 
what  they  really  think  and  feel  and  be¬ 
lieve,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  jejune 
social  and  political  views  of  collective 
Podsnapdom  ?  Or  is  there  some  loophole 
of  escape,  some  chance  of  release  in  the 
days  to  come  ?  I  believe  there  is  ;  and 
things  will  work  it  out  in  this  way. 

Podsnap,  and  Bultitude,  and  Mrs.  Grun¬ 
dy,  and  the  rest,  are  moribund  relics  of 
the  state  of  things  which  came  in  some  half 
century  since,  with  the  reign  of  capital. 
In  the  Elizabethan  age  they  didn’t  exist ; 
plays  and  poems  were  flung  straight  at  the 
big  heait  of  the  people.  Nobody  could 
accuse  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  of  mawk¬ 
ishness.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they 
still  didn’t  exist ;  novels  and  essays  were 
directed  point-blank  at  the  ears  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  appreciative  aristocracy.  That 
aristocracy  had  many  faults — heaven 
knows,  nobody  wishes  to  condone  them 
less  than  myself  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  wasn’t 
narrow-minded,  stolid,  hypocritical, 
squint-eyed.  The  gay  world  one  gets 
glimpses  of  in  Walpole’s  letters  was 
neither  Puritanical  nor  stupid,  neither 
prejudiced  nor  dull.  Indeed,  a  certain 
reckless,  devil-may-care  daring,  as  of  Tom 
Jones  in  one  direction  or  Dick  Turpin  in 
another,  rather  took  that  pre-revolutionary 
world  by  storm  than  otherwise.  So  long 
as  it  was  amused,  pricked,  titillated,  dis¬ 
tracted,  it  asked  little  of  the  opinions  or 
ethics  of  its  entertainer.  It  concerned 
itself  no  more  with  Roderick  Random’s 
morals  than  with  Polly  Peacham’s  private 
life  or  Lucy  Locket’s  lovers.  As  Fox  said 
truly,  the  French  Revolution  spoiled  con¬ 
versation,  for  it  checked  this  free  spirit ; 
it  made  men  afraid  to  push  their  most 
pregnant  ideas  to  legitimate  conclusions. 

With  the  rise  of  the  British  mercantile 
middle  class,  the  Philistine  in  our  midst 
began  to  assert  his  personality  blatantly. 
John  Bull  thought  himself  identical  with 
England.  For  I  take  it,  the  Philistine  is  the 
most  purely  Teutonic  element  in  our  mixed 
nationality  ;  and  he  gets  his  stodgiuess  in 
the  main  from  his  Saxon  ancestry.  Our 
aristocracy  is  largely  Norman,  even  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  mixing  freely  as  it  has 
done  with  the  noble  Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish, 
and  Highland  Scotch  families,  it  has  in¬ 
fused  at  last  a  considerable  mixture  of 
good  Celtic  blood  into  its  own  blue  veins 
— much  to  its  spiritual  advantage.  Our 
laboring  classes,  I  believe,  have  every- 
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where  a  notable  proportion  of  the  ancient 
British  strain,  and  are  still  in  many  places 
much  the  same  in  race  as  in  the  days  of 
Caesar.  But  the  Respectable  Middle 
Classes,  from  the  farmer  to  the  financier, 
from  the  Methodist  grocer  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  M.P.,  are  mainly  Saxon  or 
Anglian,  perverse  narrow  brains,  thick 
skulls  inflated  with  the  conceit  of  their  own 
stability,  pig-headed  in  their  devotion  to 
a  false  standard  of  morals,  and  a  studiously 
limited  intellectual  outlook.  It  is  people 
like  these  who  form  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  in  Britain  at  present,  for  the  little 
knot  of  cultivated  and  wide  minded  men 
who  have  to  cut  blocks  with  a  razor  through 
life  at  their  bidding. 

Still,  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie,  thank 
God  !  is  nearly  over.  Their  epoch  was 
short-lived  ;  and  Macaulay  was  their 
prophet.  They  came  in  about  1820  ; 
they  obtained  supreme  political  power  in 
1832  ;  they  reached  their  apotheosis  in 
1851,  in  a  suitable  Walhalla  of  glass  and 
iron.  Then  the  decline  began.  Reform 
bills  despoiled  the  trading  classes  bit  by 
bit  of  their  oligarchical  importance  ;  the 
Education  Act  sapped  or  is  sapping  by 
degrees  their  social  position.  New 
Pharaohs  are  rising  from  below  who  know 
not  that  Joseph.  New  social  strata  are 
surging  up  in  yeasty  waves  into  unexpected 
importance.  And  here  again  I  am  wholly 
with  Mr.  Stead,  the  apostle  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  the  apostle,  though  he 
know  it  not,  of  Celticism  in  England. 
Till  very  lately,  the  only  thing  that 
counted,  were  it  in  politics,  in  social 
affairs,  in  art,  in  literature,  was  the  bour¬ 
geois  or  his  betters,  the  thick-headed,  pot¬ 
bellied,  self-satisfied,  smirking,  respectable 
Teuton.  Nowadays  all  that  is  changing 
fast.  The  School  Board  has  educated  our 
masses  apace  ;  and  the  masses  are  every¬ 
where  beginning  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  are  craving  visibly  for  knowledge,  for 
culture,  for  letters  and  art  of  a  very  high 
order.  London  and  England  no  longer 
compose  our  whole  British  world.  Conne¬ 
mara  and  Donegal,  Caithness  and  the 
Lewis,  Glamorgan  and  Merioneth,  have 
taken  heart  of  grace  to  assert  their  right  to 
a  hearing  in  the  counsels  of  our  complex 
nation.  The  bourgeoisie  is  falling,  and 
falling  fast.  I  don’t  say  it  isn’t  still  very 
powerful,  very  formidable.  It  can  kick  a 
fellow  even  now,  when  he’s  down,  most 
effectively.  It  gave  sinister  evidence  of 
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its  power  the  other  day,  when  it  managed 
almost  to  overthrow  the  strongest  man  in 
Ireland  for  a  breach  of  etiquette — if  I 
remember  aright,  he’d  broken  an  egg  at 
the  little  end,  or  got  out  of  a  house  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  footman.  But  it’s  falling 
for  all  that.  Its  power  to  harm  will  be 
great,  far  too  great,  for  many  years  to 
come  ;  but  it  begins  even  now  to  mumble 
toothless  at  the  mouth  of  its  cave,  like 
Bunyan’s  Giant  Pope,  and  it  will  soon  be 
able  to  grasp  at  few  victims  save  those  who 
allow  themselves  too  readily  and  im¬ 
prudently  to  fall  into  its  clutches. 

The  masses,  I  said  just  now,  are  craving 
for  knowledge,  for  culture,  for  letters  and 
art  of  a  very  high  order.  They  have  none 
of  the  shallowness  or  the  narrowness  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  love  bold  treatment ; 
audacity,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  es¬ 
sential  components  of  genius,  always  de¬ 
lights  and  takes  them.  That  is  the  secret  of 
their  liking  for  men  like  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  that  is  why 
they  swear  by  John  Burns,  by  Stewart 
Hcadlam,  by  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Cuning- 
hame  Graham.  And  in  literature  the  same 
tastes  are  making  themselves  slowly  felt. 
Periodicals  like  the  New  Review^  Short 
Cuts,  Great  Thoughts,  Treasure  Trove, 
all  suggest  how  the  people  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  a  desire  for  real  thinking 
and  plain  speaking  in  science,  politics, 
social  life,  religion.  In  some  of  these  new 
penny  journals,  bold  fresh  thought  is 
allowed  to  air  itself  far  more  freely  than 
in  any  old-established  sixpenny  weekly, 
and  readers  are  not  disgusted  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  admire  the  larger  and  more 
open  utterance.  Few  people  who  read 
The  Fortnightly,  no  doubt,  ever  take  up 
these  cheap  sheets  that  lie  broadcast  on 
the  bookstalls  ;  but  if  they  did,  they  would 
probably  be  astonished  to  find  how  high  a 
level  of  thinking  and  of  artistic  workman¬ 
ship  is  often  attained  in  them.  It  is  a 
real  sign  of  the  times  that  Tit  Bits  should 
have  carried  Mr.  Newnesinto  Parliament ; 
that  Short  Cuts  should  be  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  waft  Mr.  Archibald  Grove  into  the 
same  august  assembly  ;  that  the  Strand 
Magazine  should  be  sold  for  sixpence  ; 
that  even  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  in 
his  hopeless  crusade  against  the  rising 
ocean  of  socialism  with  a  Partington 
broom,  should  choose  a  twopenny  Anti- 
Jacobin  as  the  best  implement  for  nis  pur¬ 
pose. 
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The  fact  is,  even  in  England  itself,  it  ture  that  the  Far  West  affects — a  type  as 
was  only,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  fraction,  different  as  possible  from  the  Puritan  re- 
— the  inert,  impenetrable,  pachydermatous  spectability  of  half-Anglicized  New  Eng- 
Saxon  bourgeois  fraction, — that  ever  im-  landers  like  Holmes  and  Lowell, 
posed  its  Podsnappery  upon  art  and  litera-  Now,  up  to  the  present,  viewed  merely 
ture.  The  People  in  England  are  fairly  as  audience,  America  and  the  Colonies 
quick — receptive,  unprejudiced,  accessible  have  counted  for  nothing.  Literature  in 
to  ideas,  when  once  you  can  get  at  them.  England  has  been  fired  point-blank  at  the 
In  London  itself,  the  congested  and  snob-  head  of  the  English  Philistine,  and  es- 
encumbered  heart  of  Teutonic  Britain,  a  pecially  of  Miss  Podsnap.  We  have 
popular  audience  will  seize  a  point,  will  thoughtof  little  else  save  that  young  lady’s 
laugh,  will  melt,  will  thrill  responsive,  sensibilities.  In  the  future,  it  is  possible 
where  a  bourgeois  audience  would  only  that  America  and  the  Colonies  may  soon 
gape  open-mouthed,  would  draw  down  count  for  something.  That  will  depend 
the  shocked  corners  of  its  scandalized  lips,  in  part,  of  course,  upon  the  settlement  of 
would  sit  stolidly,  vacantly,  and  woodenly  the  copyright  question.  As  long  as 
unreceptive.  And  nowadays  London  and  America  paid  the  English  author  nothing, 
the  Southeast  are  ceasing  to  be  All  Eng-  the  Eng'ish  author  naturally  addressed 
land.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  himself  to  England  only.  He  must  .con- 
Celtic  West  Country,  begin  before  our  suit  his  pocket.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable 
eyes  to  count  for  something.  And  the  that  in  process  of  time  America  may  gen- 
Celt  had  always  a  keen  appetite  for  ideas,  erously  cease  to  rob  and  starve  us  ;  and  if 
He  was  never  narrow-minded.  Pure  at  so,  a  new  and  largely  unknown  element 
heart,  and  sometimes  even  Methodistical,  yrill  be  imported  into  the  problem.  In  any 
he  has  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  none  the  less,  case,  I  believe  the  new  social  strata  in 
which  allows  him  to  appreciate  at  its  full  Britain  itself,  with  the  public  of  Greater 
worth  even  Rabelaisian  humor:  he  sees  Britain  potentially  at  their  back,  will  prove 
the  wit  where  the  stupid  staring  Saxon  too  strong  before  long  for  collective 
secs  only  the  immorality,  the  rough  edge,  Philistia.  Books  will  be  produced  for 
the  coarseness.  So  that  in  proportion  as  them  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  irrespective  of 
the  People  throughout  the  United  King-  the  cult  of  the  divine  Mrs.  Grundy  : 

dom  assert  themselves  against  the  hour-  books  in  which  the  artistic  temperament 

geoisie,  will  literature  tend  to  free  itself  will  have  its  own  fling,  in  which  bold  and 
by  leaps  and  throes  from  its  existing  free  thought  will  find  untrammelled  ex¬ 
trammels.  pression. 

All  this  is  still  more  true  of  America,  For  the  masses,  with  Ireland,  Wales, 
of  Australia,  of  the  Colonies.  Over  Scotland,  the  Colonies,  to  boot,  are  not 

there,  while  social  thought  tends  to  be  profoundly  Philistine,  like  the  bourgeois 
even  narrower  than  with  ourselves,  there  Englishman.  Whenever  we  can  tap  that 
is  yet  a  ready  receptivity  for  fresh  ideas  great  reservoir  of  readers,  whenever  we  can 
little  known  in  England.  The  initiative,  fall  back  upon  that  reserve-force  of 
to  be  sure,  is  small,  but  the  judgment  is  English-speaking  people,  we  will  get  a  new 
not  narrowed.  Especially  in  the  new  literature  unrestrained  by  the  convention- 
States  of  the  Far  West  thought  is  ex-  alities  dear  to  Mr.  Mudie  ;  the  artist  in 
tremely  free.  “  There  is  no  God,”  says  those  days  will  say  what  he  likes,  and  say 
the  American  proverb,  ‘‘  beyond  the  Mis-  it  in  his  own  way  :  and  his  public  will  ap- 
sissippi.”  In  those  virgin  lands  where  plaud  instead  of  hooting  and  howling 
the  coyote  roams  at  large  and  the  cowboy  But  this  good  time  coming  will  hardly 
shoots  free,  nobody  is  shocked  or  sur-  affect  the  existing  crop  of  men  of  letters 
prised  or  scandalized  at  anything.  You  at  all.  They  have  lost  their  elasticity, 
may  say  what  yon  think  ;  and  though  you  The  writers  over  thirty  in  England  have 
may  get  a  bullet  in  your  chest  for  your  been  trained  by  this  time  into  an  ingrained 
opinions  from  some  genial  dissident,  you  timidity,  or  second  nature  of  self-restraint 
will  at  least  escape  the  dead-weight  of  — an  artificial  incapacity  for  saying  out 
social  condemnation  you  might  receive  at  their  plain  thought,  unmoved  by  fear  or 
the  stolid  hands  of  respectable  England,  favor.  Wo  are  a  generation  sacrificed. 
Bret  Hartc  and  “Jim  Bludso”  mark  very  We  are  the  scape-goals  of  our  own  cen- 
well  the  reckless  easy-going  type  of  litera-  tury.  A  contemptuous  respect  for  Phil- 
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istia  has  warped  and  distorted  our  artistic 
faculties.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
like  George  Meredith,  who  never  cared 
for  any  public  at  all,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who,  divining  the  future,  threw 
himself  frankly  from  the  very  first  on  this 
wider  public,  the  English  litterateurs  of 
our  generation  have  sold  themselves  for 
Saxon  gold  to  Satan.  They  have  gained, 
not  the  whole  world,  but  a  modest  com¬ 
petence  ;  and  they  have  lost  their  souls 
blithely,  in  exchange  for  the  pittance. 
Every  one  of  us  in  his  turn  has  had  to  bow 
the  knee  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon — some 
of  us  submissively,  some  of  us  rebelliously 
and  after  a  hard  struggle — but  almost  all 
have  bowed  till  the  knees  have  become  too 
supple  and  the  back  too  much  bent  ever 
again  to  assume  the  upright  attitude. 
Purveyors  by  appointment  to  Messrs. 
Pecksniff  and  Podsnap,  we  must  go  on 
purveying  milk-and-water  now  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  we  don’t  like  it ;  oh 
no  !  we  don’t  like  it.  It  goes  against  our 
conscience  to  truckle  to  Miss  Podsnap. 
Every  one  of  us  in  his  heart  is  ashamed  of 
it  and  disgusted  at  it. 

The  world,  however,  as  I  said  just  now, 
is  indeed  to  the  young.  The  new  crop  of 
budding  English  writers,  who  will  burgeon 
and  bloom  under  these  new  conditions, 
need  no  longer  roar  as  gently  as  any  suck¬ 
ing  dove  to  our  insular  Askelon,  but  may 
speak  with  an  audible  voice  to  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  assemblage.  Then  modern  English 
literature  will  achieve  a  destiny  worthy  of 
the  English  tongue,  which  puts  a  girdle 
round  the  world  in  either  hemisphere.  As 
the  Elizabethan  expansion  produced  the 
Elizabethan  outburst  of  song  and  drama, 
so  the  expansion  of  our  own  day  I  take  it 
(the  greatest  ever  known)  must  inevitably 
produce  in  time  a  corresponding  outburst 
of  fresh  and  vigorous  thought  in  literature 
and  philosophy.  VVe  shall  have  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  our  Parnassus  will 
break  forth  into  beautiful  flowers  that  all 
the  world  will  come  to  cull  as  from  an 
open  garden. 

I’m  aware  that  this  humble  essay  of 
mine  will  provoke  in  certain  quarters  in¬ 
dignant  criticism.  It’s  unfortunate  in- 
deed,  that  if  by  accident  one  ever  blurts 
out  anything  one  really  means,  it  in¬ 
variably  puts  up  the  back  of  innumerable 
good  souls  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  it.  That’s  why  it’s  so  much  more 
comfortable  in  the  end  to  stick  to  the 
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beaten  path,  and  revel  contentedly  in  well- 
worn  platitudes.  Un  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  for  example,  many  honest  and  worthy 
critics,  good  citizens  to  a  man,  will  no 
doubt  object  that  English  literature  in  the 
past  produced  no  small  store  of  very  noble 
works,  in  spite  of  Philistia. — Ah  me,  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  one’s  point  seized  !  That 
objection,  dear  friends,  is  wholly  beside 
the  question.  My  contention  is,  not  that 
English  literature  isn’t  a  fine  article  in  its 
way — our  own  preparation — but  that  it 
isn’t  cosmopolitan.  Instead  of  addressing 
the  world,  it  addresses  nobody  but  the 
English  churchwarden.  It  gives  up  to 
Methodism  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
And  by  narrowing  itself  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  peculiarly  vulgar  and  provincial  pub¬ 
lic,  it  fails  to  produce  the  effect  it  ought 
upon  the  four  quarters  of  the  planet,  from 
China  to  Peru.  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
were  very  great  men  :  oh,  yes,  we  admit 
it.  But  in  Shakespeare’s  and  Milton’s 
time  such  a  thing  as  a  cosmopolitan  litera¬ 
ture  had  never  yet  been  dreamt  of.  It 
became  possible  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  with  the  Goethes,  the 
Schillers,  the  De  Staels,  the  Byrons,  the 
Scotts,  the  Chateaubriands.  But  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  just  about  the  time 
when  it  became  really  possible,  the  un¬ 
clean  bourgeois  spirit  took  possession  of 
England,  body  and  soul,  so  that  for  fifty 
years  Englishmen  of  genius  were  compelled 
to  write,  with  their  hands  tied  and 
cramped,  not  what  they  felt  and  believed 
and  knew  themselves,  but  what  they 
thought  would  prove  as  incense  in  the 
nostrils  of  Dagon.  They  were  dragged  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Gath,  at  the 
chariot- wheels  of  the  ingenuous  young  per¬ 
son  from  the  coasts  of  the  Philistines. 

“But  Dickens?  But  Thackeray? 
Well,  and  do  you  think  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  loved  their  Philistia  ?  Do  you 
think  they  were  well  pleased  with  the  cen¬ 
sorship  and  the  edicts  of  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 
We  know  Thackeray  wasn’t  :  he  kicked 
against  the  pricks  very  unaffectedly  in 
many  a  long  digression.  And  as  for  Dick¬ 
ens,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  creator  of 
Stiggins  and  Chadband,  of  Podsnap  and 
Pecksniff,  was  really  enamored  of  the  col¬ 
lective  Podsnappery  and  Chadbanddom 
that  smiled  complacent  all  round  him  ? 
No,  no  ;  incredible  !  English  literary  men 
have  never  ceased  to  chafe  in  secret  un¬ 
der  the  galling  strait  waistcoat  imposed 
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upon  them  by  their  Philistine  audience. 
And  their  works  have  never  achieved 
cosmopolitan  fame  because  they  never 
dated  to  throw  off  the  encumbrance — to 
write  for  any  but  a  limited  section  of  their 
insular  public. 

Let  me  explain  by  an  analogy.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  a  peculiarly  British  and 
provincial  product.  It  is  Methodism  gone 
mad.  It  represents  in  its  crudest  and 
rudest  form  the  universal  English  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  divine  economy.  It  takes  for 
granted  in  its  catechumens  implicit  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  whole  complex  system  of  theol¬ 
ogy  and  morals.  This  system  is  endemic 
in  England  and  nowhere  else ;  it  has 
always  existed  there  and  reigned  supreme 
in  the  public  mind  ;  it  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist  as  long  as  any  relic  of  Christianity  sur¬ 
vives  in  Biitain.  It  is  wholly  independent 
of  formularies  or  creeds.  When  England 
was  Catholic,  it  existed  all  the  same.  You 
get  it,  full-fledged,  in  Wulfstan’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  sermons,  in  Piers  Plowman’s 
niedia-'val  verse,  in  Bunyan’s  Grace 
Abounding,  in  Wesley’s  hymns,  in  Mr. 
Spuigeon,  in  Father  Ignatius,  in  the 
Ileverend  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  in  General 
Booth  and  his  roving  commissioners. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  enchorial  Britannic  form 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  these,  reduced 
to  very  simple  terms,  are  its  chief  tenets 
— You  are  a  lost  sinner  and  you  need  sal¬ 
vation.  You  can  get  it  by  conversion, 
which  is  a  sudden  and  definite  internal 
act,  almost  as  physically  recognizable  as 
baptism  or  vaccination.  Either  you  are 
converted  or  you  are  not ;  if  you  are  not, 
then  of  course  you  ought  to  be.  The  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  therefore,  believing  —  and 
on  the  whole  rightly  believing — that 
almost  every  Briton  implicitly  accepts  this 
strange  insular  theology,  just  boards  its 
man  with  the  simple  question,  “  Are  you 
saved  ?”  It  doesn’t  trouble  about  asking 
him,  “  Do  you  swallow  wholesale  all  this 
monstrous  farrago  of  assumptions  or  not  ?” 
It  goes  straight  to  its  point — “  Are  you 
saved  ?  If  you  aren’t,  you’re  in  a  very 
parlous  way  ;  come  to  our  barracks  at  once 
and  get  salvation  !” 

In  Britain,  I  say,  this  procedure  is  per¬ 
fectly  effective.  Nine  people  out  of  ten 
whom  the  Hallelujah  Lasses  assail  on  the 
public  street  admit,  in  principle,  every 
item  of  their  main  contention.  But  the 
General  and  his  staff  are  not  content  to 


confine  their  operations  to  England,  where 
there  are  millions  of  souls  to  save,  and 
where  most  souls  will  cheerfully  accept 
such  unofiicial  salvation.  They  carry  the 
war  on  to  the  Continent,  among  the  Latin 
races,  where  the  feelings  and  beliefs  on 
which  the  Army  bases  itself  are  wholly 
unknown  and  seem  simply  ridiculous.  It’s 
no  use  asking  the  average  Frenchman  or 
Italian  or  Spaniard  whether  he’s  saved  or 
not — no  use  inviting  him  to  accept  weak 
tea  and  the  ministrations  of  a  volunteer 
priesthood  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army.  He  has  no  such  organized  body 
of  beliefs  for  the  captains  to  work  upon. 
“  Saved  ?”  he  will  answer  if  he  has  any 
religion  at  all,  “  why  that’s  all  been  done 
long  ago.  The  modus  operandi  is  per¬ 
fectly  simple.  The  way  to  get  to  heaven 
is  arranged  for  us  by  authority.  You  com¬ 
municate  three  times  a  year  ;  you  drop  in 
to  matins  or  vespers  occasionally  ;  you  be¬ 
have  in  most  things  like  a  good  sound 
Catholic  ;  and  when  you’re  dying,  the 
priest  of  God  gives  you  extreme  unction. 
If  you  feel  yourself  a  miserable  sinner,  the 
authoritative  Church  has  an  official  remedy, 
ready  provided  for  you — confession,  pen¬ 
ance,  absolution,  the  priestly  blessing.” 
In  short,  while  the  Briton  takes  for 
granted  the  need  for  hysterical  conversion 
and  personal  conviction  of  sin,  the  Latin 
races  regard  the  plan  of  salvation  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  etiquette,  duly  regulated  beforehand 
to  the  minutest  detail  by  the  recognized 
ordinances  of  a  divine  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Here,  then,  is  our  analogy.  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  is  a  means  of  grace  for  English¬ 
men,  in  Britain  or  over  sea,  which  appeals 
in  vain  to  the  deaf  ears  of  Continental  na¬ 
tions,  because  it  puts  forward  an  essen¬ 
tially  insular  and  provincial  scheme  of 
theology.  Well,  English  literature  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  moment  is,  just  in 
the  same  way,  literature  for  Englishmen, 
and  for  Englishmen  only,  because  it  is 
produced  in  deference  to  the  narrow  and 
stupid  ideas  of  a  wooden  fraction  of  the 
English  people.  It  grovels  in  London  fog. 
It  can  only  become  cosmopolitan  when  it 
consents  to  trust  its  own  wings  and  spread 
its  vans  for  wider  flight  in  a  purer  ajther. 
If  ever  a  generation  of  men  of  letters  arises 
in  England  strong  enough  to  snap  their 
fingers  from  the  first  at  the  dissenting 
grocer,  and  defy  from  the  outset  the  senti¬ 
mental  girl  of  seventeen,  then  English  lit- 
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erature  will  be  as  widely  read  as  Norwegian  first  omen  of  the  coming  time  ?  Such 
or  Russian,  and  will  be  worthy  of  the  hun-  things  have  been.  Who  knows?  'Per- 
dred  and  odd  million  souls  of  English-  haps  so. — Fortnightly  Review. 
speaking  people.  Is  Rudyard  Kipling  a 


TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

BY  PAGET  TOYNBEE.  , 

“  L’nccel  che  a  cantar  piu  si  diletta.” 

(Purg.  xvii.  20.) 


Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  pour  out  thy  soul  among 
Yon  darkling  woods,  and  flood  the  vacant  air 
With  thy  rich  melody  !  Thou  knowest  no  care 
As  yet,  BO  memories  of  thine  ancient  wrong 
Sadden  thee  now  ;  the  brimming  thoughts  that  throng 
About  thy  heart,  and  prompt  thy  love-lay,  wear 
No  tinge  of  woe  as  yet — thou  hast  laid  bare 
Thy  heart  to  love,  love’s  rapture  thrills  thy  song. 

Sweet  bird,  sing  on  !  too  soon  thy  happy  mood 

Must  change,  thy  song  must  fade,  and  thou  wilt  know 
That  love  grows  cold  ;  and,  voiceless,  thou  shalt  brood 
Upon  that  bitter  past  of  long  ago. 

Till  at  grief’s  bidding  thy  wild  song  renewed 
Burst  forth  once  more — an  ecstasy  of  woe  ! 

— Academy. 
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II. 

Ideals  of  morality  are  interesting  as 
evidence  of  the  heights  to  which  popular 
imagination  may  ascend,  and  it  is  never 
safe  to  criticise  them,  because  they  are 
sure  to  be  vigorously  and  even  indignantly 
defended  ;  but  their  practical  interest  is 
small  until  practice  itself  has  approached 
within  measurable  distance,  and  this  is 
very  rarely  the  case.  The  true  utility  of 
professed  ideals  is  that  if  there  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  decline  in  morality,  the  preservation 
of  the  ideal  simply  as  a  mental  conception 
affords  a  chance  of  recovery  where  such 
recovery  might  be  impossible  without  its 
help.  It  is  like  losing  one’s  way  on  a 
mountain,  when  to  have  an  ideal  path  in 
the  mind  may  help  in  the  recovery  of  the 
real  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
continued  theoretical  maintenance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  at  times  when  it  was  almost 


entirely  abandoned  in  practice  was  a  most 
convenient  help  for  subsequent  periods  of 
recovery.  That  morality  was  always 
ready,  at  least  in  theory  ;  there  it  was, 
still  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church,  ready 
to  be  applied  to  common  life  whenever  the 
world  felt  the  need  of  applying  it.  No 
one  who  has  an  ideal  ought  ever  to  abandon 
it  in  despair.  He  may  sorrowfully  admit 
that  it  is  not  applicable  now,  that  it  may 
not  be  applicable  within  any  future  time 
that  one  can  accurately  foresee,  yet  it  is 
always  possible  that  a  time  may  come 
when  his  ideal  or  some  part  of  it  may  be 
within  the  range  of  improvements  that 
begin  to  be  practically  attainable.  In 
morals,  as  in  politics,  there  are  hopes  and 
dreams  of  which  nobody  has  yet  seen  the 
realization,  and  if  ever  the  time  were  to 
come  when  men  ceased  to  hope  and  to 
dream,  that  time  would  see  the  end  of 
human  advancement.  The  way  to  mend  is 
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first  to  long  for  what  ought  to  be,  then  to 
confess  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  unattainable, 
finally  to  get  some  part  of  it  and  be  satis¬ 
fied  for  the  present,  while  preserving  the 
hope  of  a  fuller  satisfaction  in  the  future. 

Ideals  of  morality  are  still  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  exclusively,  guarded  by 
different  priesthoods.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  undervalue  their  services  even  when 
their  morality  is  not  exactly  ours.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
speak  with  much  deference  of  very  early 
conditions  of  morality  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  repugnant  to  us  and  inadmissible  as 
examples  for  our  practice,  but  the  more 
we  study  the  subject  the  more  we  gain  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  for  all  primitive  moral 
effort.  The  beginnings  of  human  morality 
do  at  least  manifest  the  presence  of  the 
moral  sense,  even  when  its  action  is  but 
little  educated  and  constantly  liable  to 
error.  It  is  not  so  much  a  perfect  morality 
that  is  needed  as  a  morality  of  some  kind, 
suitable  to  the  social  state,  and  enough  at 
least  to  show  that  the  moral  sense  exists, 
and  that  it  is  active.  However,  as  a  fact, 
it  does  unfortunately  happen  that  priest¬ 
hoods  are  somewhat  burdened  with  ancient 
moralities  that  a  cultivated  moral  sense 
has  in  our  time  left  behind  it,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  many  people  are  looking 
elsewhere.  Another  reason  is  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  teaching  of  morals  is  not 
rigorously  and  everywhere  the  same. 
Sometimes  one  virtue  is  insisted  upon, 
sometimes  another  ;  and  when  any  partic¬ 
ular  vice  is  ingrained  in  local  custom,  it  is 
hard  to  fight  against  it  with  sustained  en¬ 
ergy  ;  so  that,  by  mere  persistency,  it 
wins  for  itself  a  sort  of  tolerance.  There 
is  less  hope  than  ever  that  at  some  future 
day  any  one  religion  now  known  to  us  will 
be  able  to  impose  its  morality  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  rule  of  life  on  all  the  various  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Even  in  theory  the 
agreement  is  never  complete,  and  as  for 
practice,  we  all  know  that  it  differs  widely, 
not  only  between  different  localities,  but 
between  different  classes  and  trades.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  profession  cultivates 
its  own  virtues,  encouraging  them  by  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem,  whilst  it  allows  it^lf  a 
certain  liberty  and  latitude  with  regard  to 
some,  at  least,  among  the  vices.  In  this 
way  special  professional  moralities  are  es¬ 
tablished  which  seem  perfect  within  the 
pale  of  the  professions,  but  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  outsiders  to  appreciate 


at  their  proper  value.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  does  not  consist  in  knowing  what  is 
theoretically  accepted,  but  what  virtues 
are  really  esteemed,  and  what  laxities  are 
tolerated. 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detail 
with  regard  to  these  special  moralities, 
and,  indeed,  do  not  profess  to  understand 
them,  but  they  have  always  this  quality, 
that  they  establish  a  common  rule  by  per¬ 
mitting  some  things  and  forbidding 
others,  so  that  a  man  who  follows  them  is 
no  longer  an  isolated  individual,  but  acts 
as  a  member  of  some  social  order  or  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  in  this,  I  believe,  that  we 
find  the  basis  of  such  morality  as  there  is. 
Man  alone,  acting  by  private  impulses,  is 
not  moral,  but  he  becomes  so  by  his  def¬ 
erence  to  the  corporate  will  of  some  asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  morality  is  strictly  a  so¬ 
cial  virtue,  and  this  may  help  to  explain 
why  hypocrisy  is  so  often  regarded  as  a 
moral  virtue  ;  for,  in  fact,  hypocrisy  is  a 
form  of  deference  to  the  will  of  a  majority, 
though  it  may  be  practised  for  private 
ends.  In  religion  some  stigma  always  at¬ 
taches  to  those  who  express  the  opinions 
of  a  minority,  and  the  smaller  the  minority 
the  deeper  the  stigma  becomes,  so  that  the 
members  of  very  small  minorities  are  con¬ 
demned  as  immoral  men.  Their  offence 
consists  in  shutting  themselves  off  from  the 
main  current  of  national  life,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  the  national  morality  along 
with  it. 

In  our  own  time  there  is  a  new  source 
of  anxiety.  The  national  morality  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  connected  with  the  belief  in 
miracle,  indirectly,  through  the  national 
religion.  But  the  belief  in  miracle  is  de¬ 
clining  ;  in  many  minds,  and  those  not  the 
least  cultivated,  it  is  entirely  extinct,  while 
the  number  of  those  who  no  longer  believe 
in  miracle  increases  from  day  to  day.  For 
some  time  it  was  possible  to  refuse  to  see 
this  change  ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible,  and  everybody  recognizes  it.  The 
consequence  is  a  profound  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  the  moderate  degree  of 
morality  which  has  been  already  attained. 
Men  say  :  “  We  can  give  up  miracle  and 
the  supernatural ;  we  may  even  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  giving  op  the  hope  of  a  future 
state  ;  but  we  cannot  do  without  morality 
in  this  life,  even  if  it  is  to  end  in  annihila¬ 
tion.”  For  those  who  speak  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  tone,  and  they  are  neither  the 
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least  intelligent  nor  the  least  respectable 
members  of  the  community,  there  is  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  look  for  some 
scientific  morality,  founded  on  what  is 
permanent  and  unquestionable,  that  is,  on 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  Nature.  Mo¬ 
rality  would  then  become  a  positive  sci¬ 
ence.  There  is,  however,  already  a  posi¬ 
tive  science  of  morality  which  is  entirely 
different  from  this.  It  states  what  the  vari¬ 
ous  moralities  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
what  the  surviving  moralities  are  in  tne 
present ;  but  it  supplies  no  rule  for  a  fixed 
morality  in  the  future.  It  says  simply 
that  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  country,  cer¬ 
tain  actions  were  approved  as  right  and 
others  considered  wrong.  It  studies  and 
describes  the  difference  between  the  notion 
of  patriotism  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  the  notion  of  patriotism  in  the 
time  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta.  It  observes 
that  the  notion  of  honor  for  gentlemen  and 
officers  was  quite  different  when  “  Manon 
Lescaut”  was  written  from  the  same  no¬ 
tion  when  Octave  Feuillet  composed  his 
novels,  and,  again,  that  Feuillet’s  notion 
of  an  artist’s  honor  differed  widely  from 
any  English  conception  of  the  same.  This 
is  the  scientific  study  of  morality  ;  but 
when  you  appeal  to  Science  for  any  per¬ 
manent  and  universal  rule  that  is  to  settle 
all  moral  questions  whatever,  her  only  an¬ 
swer  can  be  that  Nature  does  not  supply 
the  rule,  and  that  morality  belongs  to 
human  experience.  This  is  the  weak 
point  of  Natural  Religion,  which  might 
otherwise  have  had  a  considerable  success, 
especially  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
study  of  Nature  has  become  general.  The 
Universe  is,  no  doubt,  of  inexhaustible  in¬ 
terest  as  a  study  in  mechanics,  in  chemis¬ 
try,  and  in  biology  ;  but  if  we  want  to 
study  morality  we  find  it  only  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  experiments  of  Man.  It  may  ex¬ 
ist  elsewhere,  beyond  our  world,  among 
superior  races  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
to  us.  The  disappointment  caused  by  the 
absence  of  morality  in  Nature  has  led  some 
writers,  especially  M.  Renan,  to  speak  of 
her  “  transcendent  immorality.”  To  me 
it  seems  that  the  word  “  immorality”  con¬ 
veys  also  an  erroneous  impression  in  its 
application  to  Nature.  The  action  of  the 
natural  forces  is  neither  moral  nor  im¬ 
moral  ;  it  is  perfectly  neutral  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  When  the  sea  dashes  a  vessel  on 
the  rocks  it  does  not  commit  murder  ;  the 
wind  raises  the  waves,  the  rocks  are  strong 
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enough  to  resist  the  shock,  the  vessel  is 
crushed- between  rock  and  wave,  the  men 
are  drowned,  the  causes  and  effects  are  all 
physical,  there  is  really  no  moral  aspect  of 
the  matter.  It  would  be  easy  to  hold  up 
Nature  as  an  example  of  everything  that 
human  beings  ought  to  avoid.  It  has  been 
said  that  she  sets  an  example  of  incalculable 
waste  joined  to  what,  in  human  beings, 
would  be  criminal  neglect.  Millions  of 
animals  and  thousands  of  poor  or  delicate 
people  perish  every  year  from  cold,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  prodigious 
dissipation  of  solar  heat,  lost  in  infinite 
space,  a  very  minute  fraction  of  which 
would  suffice  to  keep  all  shivering  creatures 
in  comfort.  Some  philosophers  have  writ¬ 
ten  prettily  about  the  beautiful  economy 
of  Nature,  the  anxious  care  with  which 
everything  is  utilized,  the  merciful  provi¬ 
sion  for  all  creatures,  and  other  such 
poetical  imaginings.  The  only  rational 
course  is  simply  to  abstain  from  attribut¬ 
ing  either  virtue  or  vice  to  the  processes  of 
the  natural  universe,  as  they  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  either.  We,  being  human, 
ought  not  tu  follow  Nature  as  a  model. 
She  has  her  own  work  to  do  as  we  have 
ours.  We  may  at  least  admire  her  great 
forces  and  her  regularity  ;  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  imitate  her  indifference.  It 
is  only  too  much  imitated  already  by  the 
indifference  of  the  conqueror,  the  trapper, 
and  the  viviscctor.  When  Napoleon  said 
to  Metternich,  “  What  do  I  care  for  the 
lives  of  a  million  of  men  ?”  he  was  going 
further  in  the  imitation  of  Nature  than  any 
human  being  has  a  right  to  go.  Nature 
never  disputes  the  right  of  the  cleverest 
and  the  strongest  to  torture  and  oppress 
the  weak  ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  right. 
Slave-bunting  in  Africa  is  a  convenient  be¬ 
cause  persistent  example.  I  need  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  horrors  of  it,  and  indeed  know 
them  only  by  the  reports  of  others  ;  but 
if  these  reports  are  even  partially  true, 
slave-hunting  must  be  a  diabolical  combi¬ 
nation  of  many  cruelties,  and  it  has  been 
going  on  from  time  immemorial.  During 
all  that  time  what  has  Nature  done,  what 
part  has  she  had  in  the  matter  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  could  be  little  more  than  an  account 
of  physical  processes.  After  the  infliction 
of  wounds  the  natural  processes  have  in 
some  cases  been  followed  by  death,  and  in 
others  by  tedious  sufferings  and  partial  or 
complete  recovery.  When  the  slaves  were 
put  into  ships  some  were  asphyxiated  by 
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want  of  oxygen  in  the  hold,  others  were 
drowned  after  being  flung  into  tlie  sea. 
As  for  the  slave-hunters  they  underwent 
fatigue  ;  they  bore  hot  and  toilsome 
marches,  and  consequently  they  perspired. 

These  bare  physical  facts  constitute  Na¬ 
ture’s  share  in  the  matter.  An  idealist 
anxious  to  prove  some  theory  of  retribu¬ 
tion  w'ould  tell  us  that  the  slave-hunters 
were  punished  by  becoming  coarse  and 
brutalized  as  a  consequence  of  their  way  of 
life  ;  but  men  never  feel  it  to  be  an  in¬ 
feriority  in  themselves  to  be  coarse  and 
brutal  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  it  as  evidence  of  manliness,  and 
they  look  down  with  unfeigned  contempt 
on  the  gentle,  the  tender,  and  the  merci¬ 
ful.* 

The  absence  of  a  moral  sanction  in  what 
we  call  “  Nature”  may  be  a  reason  for 
the  frequently  narrow  and  partial  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  moral  obligation  by  mankind. 
It  is,  I  believe,  authoritatir’ely  taught  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  that  w’c  have  no  moral 
obligation  toward  the  lower  animals  ;  this 
is,  at  least,  a  doctrine  generally  accepted 
by  Roman  Catholic  populations  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  leads  to  horrible 
cruelty,  especially  in  Sicily.  When  re¬ 
monstrated  with  for  his  barbarity,  the 


*  An  accident  that  happened  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  one  of  my  friends  presents  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  natural  and  human  action  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form.  This  gentleman  was  crossing  a 
railway  at  a  place  where  there  were  points. 
His  boot  slipped  into  the  angle  of  the  rails,  so 
that  it  was  held  by  the  sole,  and  he  could  not 
extricate  it  on  the  instant.  A  train  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  before  coming  to  a  standstill 
the  engine  knocked  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
down  and  killed  him.  The  incident  was  wit¬ 
nessed  with  extreme  horror  by  many  specta¬ 
tors  on  the  platform.  A  rational  account  of  it 
is  simply  that  a  heavy  body,  set  in  motion  by 
the  expansion  of  steam,  had  acquired  too  much 
momentum  for  an  instantaneous  stoppage, 
and  that  it  passed  over  a  living  obstacle  too 
weak  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance.  This  is 
a  sufficient  explanation,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  an  imaginary  justice,  according  {to 
which  the  victim  would  have  rightly  incurred 
capital  punishment  as  a  suitable  penalty  for 
his  carelessness  in  letting  his  boot  slip  between 
the  rails.  The  incident  was  neither  just  nor 
unjust,  but  simply  natural ;  nor  was  there  any 
supernatural  intervention  to  save  the  victim 
from  his  fate.  There  was  ample  time  for  a 
miracle,  but  it  did  not  occur.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  either  cruelty  or  pity,  except  that 
the  human  spectators  were  shocked  ;  Hhe 
human  beings  behave  in  their  own  emotional 
way,  and  the  natural  forces  with  their  exact 
regularity  and  their  absolute  indifference. 


Sicilian  settles  the  question  in  bis  own 
opinion  by  the  answer,  “The  beast  has 
not  been  baptized,  it  is  not  a  Christian.” 
If  the  Church  does  not  teach  him  consid¬ 
eration  for  animals  (and  she  does  not) 
there  is  nothing  in  Nature  to  remind  him 
of  any  duty  toward  “  the  inferior  kinds.” 
They  suffer,  perish,  and  are  replaced  ; 
these  are  the  simple  facts,  and  Nature  has 
never  inculcated  anything  beyond  them.* 
If  it  is  objected  that  this  view  of  Na¬ 
ture  as  morally  a  neutral  power  is  degrad¬ 
ing  and  discouraging,  it  may  be  answered, 
firstly,  that  it  corresponds  with  all  the 
facts  that  come  within  the  range  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and,  secondly,  that  so  far  as 
human  life  is  concerned  it  is  not  more  dis¬ 
couraging  than  the  ideas  about  Nature  that 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  past.  Ever 
since  men  have  been  able  to  perceive  that 
natural  operations  are  wanting  in  moral 
perfection,  they  have  attributed  many  of 
them  to  maleficent  powers,  dangerous  not 
only  to  the  body  but  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  the  world  has  seemed  to  them  like  a 
bewildering  forest  set  with  traps  and  pit- 
falls  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  Since 
man  began  to  be  intelligent  and  to  develop 
his  own  moral  sense,  he  has  never  really 
and  heartily  approved  of  Nature,  and  the 
small  respect  he  has  paid  her  is  shown  by 
his  constant  disregard  of  what  seem  to  be 
her  plainest  intentions,  as,  for  example,  by 


*  I  once  knew  a  French  veterinary  surgeon 
who  described  to  me  the  education  given  at 
Alfort  which  had  been  his  own.  Considered 
as  training  only,  it  is  excellent.  The  pupils 
perform  all  sorts  of  terrible  operations  on  liv¬ 
ing  animals,  the  same  horse  undergoing  as 
many  operations  as  it  can  recover  from,  till  at 
last  it  dies.  I  protested  against  this  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  brutes,  but  my  acquaintance  an¬ 
swered,  “  Yon  are  quite  mistaken,  there  is  no 
reason  for  regret  whatever,  the  animals  are  of 
very  little  value— fifty  or  sixty  francs,  per¬ 
haps.”  And  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  him  understand  that  my  protest  had 
no  reference  to  money.  Compassion  for  ani¬ 
mals  was  a  sentiment  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge  or  experience,  yet  he  was  accu¬ 
rately  acquainted  with  the  physical  processes 
of  Nature  which  it  was  his  business  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  he  found  nothing  in  these  proc¬ 
esses  to  suggest  compassion  for  the  brute. 
My  own  feelings  of  pity  would  have  seemed 
childish  or  womanish  if  he  could  have  under¬ 
stood  them  at  all,  but  they /were  completely  un¬ 
intelligible  to  him.  Now,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  he  was  much  nearer  to  Na¬ 
ture  than  I  was.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
torture  of  animals,  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
it,  and  in  both  he  resembled  Nature. 
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his  mutilation  of  animals  in  every  civilized  burnt  or  tortured,  he  was  burnt  and  tor- 
country.  It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  men-  tured  no  longer.  Then  came  a  tedious  in- 
tion  shaving,  but  if  the  intentions  of  Na-  terval,  during  which  public  opinion  re- 
ture  were  regarded  as  sacred,  people  would  fused  to  apply  physical  torture  to  heretics, 
no  more  venture  to  set  up  their  own  judg-  while  it  approved  of  moral  inflictions  in 
ment  against  hers,  even  in  minor  matters,  the  shape  of  social  and  political  disabili- 
than  they  would  alter  the  syllables  of  ties  ;  heretics  were  relieved  from  all  ap- 
scriptures  held  to  be  inspired.  It  would  prehension  of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  but 
be  a  sin  to  destroy  the  germs  of  life  ;  no  they  were  subjected  to  a  kind  of  social 
truly  pious  person  would  venture  to  boil  paralysis.  They  were  not  allowed  to  oc- 
an  egg.  cupy  any  position  of  importance  in  the 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  mod-  State  ;  it  was  practically  difficult  for  them 
em  opinions  about  Nature  mark  any  novel  even  to  marry  and  to  exercise  paternal 
opposition  between  what  is  natural  and  authority.  In  our  time  religious  disabili- 
what  is  human  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  ties  are  rapidly  disappearing  in  England, 
be  argued  that  the  modern  acceptation  of  while  they  have  entirely  disappeared  in 
Nature’s  moral  indifference,  combined  France,  except  as  a  matter  of  caste.  The 
with  her  absolute  regularity  in  her  own  change  has  been  brought  about  by  a  more 
order,  is  more  favorable  to  a  certain  re-  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  does 
spect  for  Nature  than  all  previous  human  not  approve  of  forcing  people  into  false- 
ideas  about  her.  The  ways  of  the  universe  hood.  It  may  possibly  go  a  step  beyond 
are  not  our  ways,  but  they  can  be  abso-  that,  and  decide  that  nobody  ought  even 
lutely  relied  upon.  The  new  element  in  to  be  tempted,  though  force  is  no  longer 
our  beliefs  is  not  the  non-human  character  exercised.  It  is  immoral  to  make  a  will 
of  Nature,  but  the  perfect  trust  that  can  by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  is  be- 
be  placed  in  her  infallible  regularity.  If  queathed  to  some  one  on  condition  that  he 
she  is  neither  tender,  nor  merciful,  nor  professes  certain  religious  opinions.  The 
just,  she  is  never  capricious.  English  law  of  succession  is  immoral,  be- 

Again,  our  most  recent  ideas  about  cause  in  possible  cases  it  offers  a  tempta- 
human  morality  are  not  so  new  as  they  ap-  lion  to  untruth,  which  hardly  any  human 
pear.  The  severance  of  it  from  non-  being  would  have  strength  to  resist.  An 
human  nature  is  as  ancient  as  the  notion  heir  to  the  throne  has  access,  by  his  edu- 
of  controlling  a  natural  instinct  or  denying  cation,  to  books  in  several  languages  ;  as  a 
it  a  satisfaction,  and  if  we  are  trying  now  private  reader  he  may  be  familiar  with 
to  form  a  morality,  the  main  difference  the  most  advanced  philosophical  specula- 
between  us  and  our  ancestors  is  that  some  tions,  or  the  bent  of  his  nature  may  lead 
of  us  are  fully  conscious  of  the  process,  him  away  from  these  to  the  poetry  of  a 
and  they  were  unconscious.  They  did,  in  ceremonial  religion.  Mentally  he  might 
reality,  form  and  modify  the  moralities  ^ee  with  Renan  or  with  Cardinal  New- 
that  were  practically  their  rules  of  life,  man,  but  to  reveal  his  opinions,  in  either 
Religious  and  philosophical  teachers  pro-  case,  would  be  to  forfeit  the  crown  of 
vided  them  with  ideal  precepts,  for  which  England.  In  other  words  the  law,  as  it 
they  professed  admiration,  but  they  them-  at  present  stands,  would  in  certain  cases 
selves  made  and  modified,  from  age  to  convert  the  crown  of  England  into  a  re¬ 
age,  their  binding  codes  of  duty  and  ward  for  persistent  dissimulation.  Men 
honor.  If  it  seems  to  us  that  those  codes  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  yet 
were  imperfect,  we  are  as  free  to  improve  they  tempt  others  into  certain  forms  of 
upon  them  as  they  were  to  ameliorate  those  dishonesty.  They  would  think  it  wrong 
of  their  forefathers.  Aud  if  it  is  asked  to  tempt  a  servant  to  steal,  but  they  spread 
what  sanction  we  have  to  enforce  our  de-  snares  of  temptation  against  the  private 
cisions,  the  answer  is  that  the  old  sanction  honor  and  the  moral  dignity  of  the  poor, 
exists  still,  and  that  there  has  never  been  So  with  children,  if  we  want  to  educate 
any  other.  The  only  efficacious  sanction  them  into  habits  of  truthfulness,  we  ought 
is  public  opinion  ;  even  the  most  powerful  not  to  tempt  them  into  falsehood,  merely 
of  all  Churches  could  only  punish  heresy  because  the  truth  would  be  unpleasant  to 
when  public  opinion  looked  upon  the  her-  their  elders.  The  experiment  of  allowing 
etic  as  a  criminal.  After  public  opinion  young  people  to  say  what  they  really  think 
decided  that  the  heretic  ought  not  to  be  has  sometimes  been  tried,  and  it  is  found 
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to  ol!er  certain  advantages,  particularly  this 
one,  that  as  the  parents  do  not  wish  to  be 
deceived,  they  are  not  deceived,  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  really  known  to  them.  Why 
force  upon  them  what  Mr.  James  Payn 
calls  “  sham  admiration  in  literature”  ?  A 
bov  dislikes  the  Latin  poets,  but  enjoys 
Shakespeare.  If  we  know  his  taste,  we 
perceive  that  he  does  not  yet  appreciate 
the  labored  finish  of  classical  workmanship, 
but  enjoys  exuberance  of  invention,  and 
where  is  the  harm  of  knowing  so  much 
about  the  boy  ? 

The  history  of  public  opinion  is  briefly 
this.  In  simple  conditions  of  society  it  is 
unconscious,  and  takes  the  form  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  military  chief  and  a  sacerdotal 
authoiity.  In  a  later  stag(5  public  opinion 
is  that  of  a  majority  powerful  enough  to 
reduce  minorities  to  silence.  In  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Prince  Albert’s  time  public  opinion 
was  that  of  the  partially  educated  middle 
class.  It  was  then  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
cultivated  thinkers  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  that  class  on  all  questions  of  politics, 
theology,  and  morals.  The  complete 
emancipation  of  culture  from  the  incubus 
of  middk-class  opinion  belongs  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
consequence  is  that  public  opinion  has 
gained  by  having  an  element  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  addition  to  its  ancient  elements 
of  experience  and  common-sense.  So 
strengthened,  will  it  be  able  to  form  a  per¬ 
fect  morality  ?  That  is  not  probable  ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  perfect  morality  is  useful  only  as  an 
ideal,  that  its  reduction  to  practice  can 
never  become  possible,  and  would  never 
be  entirely  desirable  ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
public  opinion,  with  the  help  of  outspoken 
and  honest  intellectual  leaders,  will  im¬ 
prove  popular  morality.  There  are  two 
faults  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
for  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  continuous  amendment.  People  may 
become  more  truthful  when  there  are  no 
longer  any  social  or  legal  penalties  against 
honesty,  and  they,  may  live  more  austerely 
when  they  find  that  simplicity  of  life  is 
not  attended  by  any  loss  of  consideration. 
Many  and  very  various  moral  benefits 
would  result  from  these  two  improvements 
alone.  The  habit  of  truthfulness  will  be 
found,  on  considering  its  wide-reaching 
effects  on  conduct,  to  ensure  much,  though 
not  all,  of  sexual  morality  also,  for  cases 
of  seduction  are  almost  invariably  accom- 
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panied  by  false  promises,  and  there  is  no 
accompaniment  of  adultery  more  constant, 
and,  as  it  seems,  more  inevitable,  than 
persistent  acting  and  lying.  If,  then,  it 
were  possible  to  make  men  honest,  we 
should,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  get  rid 
of  these  two  forms  of  sexual  error.  As  to 
simplicity  of  life,  there  would  be  good 
hopes  for  this  virtue  if  the  penalties 
against  it  were  removed.  The  desire  for 
luxury  is  not  by  any  means  universal,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  even  very  common,  though 
it  certainly  seems  to  be  common.  That 
which  men  do  universally  desire  is  human 
consideration,  at  least  enough  of  it  to 
avoid  contempt,  and  a  multitude  of  people 
are  living  in  far  more  comfort  and  luxury 
than  they  really  care  about  in  order  not  to 
be  despised.  Now,  it  is  entirely  within 
the  power  of  public  opinion  to  relieve  the 
world  from  the  weariness  of  this  burden. 
It  has  actually  been  done  to  a  great  extent 
with  regard  to  the  costliness  of  funerals,  a 
matter  in  which  public  opinion  has  always 
been  very  authoritative.  If  it  will  now 
permit  a  man  to  be  buried  simply  when  he 
is  dead,  why  cannot  it  allow  him  to  exist 
simply  while  he  is  alive  ?  Much  progress 
has,  in  fact,  already  been  made  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  A  gentleman  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  obliged  to  dress  in  a  showy 
and  expensive  manner,  and  to  drink  wine  ; 
now  he  may  dress  with  extreme  simplicity, 
and  drink  water  if  reasons  of  health  and 
economy  make  him  prefer  it.  Present 
social  exigencies  do  not  weigh  heavily  on 
a  gentleman  so  long  as  he  is  a  bachelor  ; 
they  fall  upon  him  after  marriage.  In 
England  people  incur  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  if  Jthey  marry  upon  such  an  income 
as  young  professional  men  can  usually 
earn  ;  even  the  newspapers  sneer  at  them 
in  articles  by  writers  who  themselves  exist 
precariously  by  journalism.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  more  absolute  liberty  to  live  rationally 
in  Paris  than  anywhere  else,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  place  itself  has  become  expen¬ 
sive.  The  temper  of  public  opinion  that 
would  be  desirable  is  that  of  the  old 
French  aristocracy  toward  the  pobrer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  caste,  who  were  allowed 
to  live  with  extreme  frugality  without 
being  punished  for  it  by  contempt.  This, 
it  is  true,  was  a  caste  feeling,  yet  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  it  might  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  men  and  women  who  are  truly 
civilized,  and  whose  conduct  is  above  re¬ 
proach.  There  ought  to  be  liberty  to 
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spend,  and  also  liberty  not  to  spend.  The 
frugality  that  the  vulgar  sneer  at  may  be 
dictated  by  the  noblest  motives.  A  lady 
may  keep  few  servants  that  she  may  re¬ 
serve  a  margin  for  her  charities  ;  a  man 
may  travel  in  the  third-class  to  help  a  poor 
relation.  For  an  artist  or  a  writer  the 
liberty  to  live  simply  may  mean  leisure  to 
do  good  work  ;  for  a  tradesman,  it  is  the 
liberty  to  be  honest  ;  for  a  workwoman,  it 
is  permission  to  be  chaste. 

My  belief  is  that  the  moralities  of  past 
ages,  which  were  really  accepted  and  acted 
upon  (not  those  which  were  professed) 
were  the  changing  products  of  a  public 
opinion  unconscious  of  its  own  force,  and 
that  we  ourselves  are  living  in  a  time  when 
public  opinion  is  passing  from  the  uncon¬ 
scious  state  to  one  of  lucid  consciousness 
through  the  influence  of  its  intellectual 
leaders.  We  are  beginning  to  know  that 
we  can  make  our  own  morality,  for  which, 
of  course,  we  shall  have  to  take  the  natural 
consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 
There  are  conflicts,  as  when  the  House  of 
Commons  says  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter,  and  the  House  of  Lords  refuses  him 
that  liberty,  or  in  France  between  the  sec¬ 
ular  and  religious  spirits  when  one  party 
accepts  civil  marriage  as  moral  while  the 
other  describes  it  as  concubinage,  but  in 
spite  of  these  conflicts,  or  perhaps  even 
with  the  help  of  the  discussions  to  which 
they  give  rise,  we  are  all  working  together 
to  form  the  morality  of  the  coming  age. 
For  those  of  us  whose  term  of  life  is  not 
likely  to  extend  beyond  the  opening  years 
of  the  next  century,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  subjects  of  observation  is  the  germ 
of  that  morality  which  will  govern  Europe 
toward  its  close.  For  example,  we  see 
already  a  desire  among  a  few  of  the  best 
minds  for  honesty  and  integrity  in  dealings 
between  nations,  as  in  Mr.  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son’s  proposal  to  send  the  Elgin  marbles 
back  to  Greece,  a  proposal  to  do  what 
would  be  plainly  and  indisputably  right. 
The  return  of  these  treasures  by  a  strong 
nation  to  a- weak  one  and  by  an  intelligent 
nation,  fully  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  what  she  was  surrendering,  would  be 
an  action  as  beautiful  in  morals  as  the 
works  themselves  are  beautiful  in  art,  and 
morally  it  would  be  as  precious  to  the 
world  as  the  marbles  themselves  are  artis¬ 
tically  precious.  While  we  are  still  dream¬ 
ing  we  may  imagine  a  time  when  nations 


will  value  a  reputation  for  honesty  in  all 
their  transactions  as  much  as  they  now 
value  the  soundness  of  their  credit  in 
money  matters,  a  time  when  they  will  no 
more  wish  to  steal  things  or  to  receive 
stolen  goods,  than  they  now  desire  to  with¬ 
hold  the  interest  of  their  borrowings.  A 
complete  international  morality  would  also 
fulfil  all  national  promises  and  engage¬ 
ments. 

This  is  dreaming,  and  as  the  dream  is 
pleasant  we  may  go  on  with  it  and  imagine 
what  the  world  would  be  if  men  who 
equally  believe  that  honesty  is  right  could 
work  together  as  heartily  as  those  who 
agree  about  some  religious  dogma,  such  as 
that  of  transubstantiation.  There  are 
already  some  faint  signs  of  concord  on 
moral  grounds  in  the  future.  On  these 
grounds  all  honest  and  pure  minded  men 
could  meet.  We  have  sometimes,  even 
now,  the  delicate  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
representatives  of  different  religions  for¬ 
getting  the  acrimony  of  ancient  contro¬ 
versies  and  working  together  for  a  com¬ 
mon  moral  end.  There  are  even  signs  and 
symptoms  of  a  truce  between  the  clergy 
and  the  philosophers.  The  situation  is 
briefly  this.  The  clergy  have  an  influence 
over  many  men,  and  over  a  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  whom  the  philoso¬ 
phers  cannot  reach  ;  but  the  philosophers 
have  an  influence  over  many  men  and  a 
small  yet  increasing  number  of  women  who 
never  hear  a  sermon  and  also  over  many 
who  listen  to  sermons  like  the  rest.  I 
know  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  is  not  the  same,  but  the 
immediate  purpose  is  very  nearly  identical. 
The  clergy  promise  and  prepare  for  another 
life,  the  philosophers  speak  exclusively  of 
this.  Nevertheless,  both  clergymen  and 
philosophers  do,  in  fact,  at  present  live  in 
the  world  together,  and  equally  desire  that 
present  human  society  should  be  governed 
by  righteous  principles.  The  two  are  like 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  travelling  to¬ 
gether  from  Paris  to  Havre,  the  Americans 
intending  to  go  to  a  distant  hemisphere, 
the  Frenchmen  intending  to  stop  at  the 
sea-side.  Their  ultimate  hopes  are  differ¬ 
ent,  but  while  they  travel  in  the  same 
train,  it  is  their  common  interest  and  de¬ 
sire  that  the  railway  servants  should  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  passengers,  during 
the  journey,  should  refrain  from  robbery 
and  assassination. 

Since  the  preceding  lines  were  written. 
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I  have  read  an  intereating  paper  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  Forum,  bear¬ 
ing  the  interrogative  title,  “  Will  Morality 
Survive  Religion  ?”  lie  appears  to  think 
that  intelligent  Europe  is  actually  now 
passing  from  sacerdotal  to  scientific  leader¬ 
ship,  and  suggests  that“  society  may  have 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  transi. 
tion,  as  it  has  had  more  than  once  before. 
As  the  twilight  of  Theism  and  Christianity 
still  lingers,  nobody  expects  a  sudden 
change.  Least  of  all  does  anybody  expect 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  immorality  among 
philosophers  whose  minds  are  elevated  by 
their  pursuit,  and  in  whom  the  coarser  ap¬ 
petites  are  sure  to  be  weak.”  What  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  looks  forward  to  with  ap¬ 
prehension  is  moral  relaxation  among  cer¬ 
tain  classes,  such  as  young  workingmen 
in  great  cities,  who  are  very  sharp  and  in¬ 
telligent,  but  not  disciplined  by  an  educa¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  is  constructive  in  modern 
philosophy,  while  they  can  see  what  it  de¬ 
stroys.  There  may  be  a  danger  of  the 
same  kind  for  thoughtless  women  in  the 
upper  classes,  if  they  are  no  longer  re¬ 
strained  by  the  dread  of  supernatural  pun¬ 


ishments.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  the  belief  that  these  dangers  are 
real,  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
all  thinking  men  who  know  the  value  of 
sound  morality  to  a  community  ought  to 
help  in  the  formation  of  a  robust  public 
opinion.  With  regard  to  the  decay  of 
religious  systems  and  the  replacing  of  them 
by  something  else,  the  past  may  throw' 
some  light  upon  the  future,  and  Mr.  Gold¬ 
win  Smith  himself  refers  to  it.  A  faith 
that  becomes  extinct  is  always  succeeded 
either  by  another  faith,  by  a  philosophy, 
or  by  anarchy.  A  condition  of  mind  very 
unfavorable  to  morality,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  that  of  assumed  or  affected 
faith.  This  is  only  anarchy  under  a  false 
name,  and  the  more  dangerous  that  it 
chills  enthusiasm  and  discourages  effort, 
accepting  a  low  moral  state  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  nature  that  only  the 
simple-minded  hope  to  alter.  The  well- 
meant  discouragement  of  progressive  mo. 
rality  by  more  sincerely  religious  people 
may  become  almost  equally  dangerous,  as 
morality,  like  law,  presents  new  difiiculties 
in  advancing  states  of  society. —  Contem¬ 
porary  Feview. 
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If  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  which 
appears  more  suitable  than  another  for 
solving  successfully  the  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  it  would  seem  to  be  America. 
There,  all  the  elements  are  united,  out  of 
which  a  new  regulation  or  a  new  order  of 
things  ought  to  arise.  Colonized  in  faith 
and  hope,  free  from  the  cares  of  empire 
or  the  necessity  for  alliances,  and  having 
a  population  representing  nearly  every 
European  nationality,  no  other  country 
has  its  way  so  clear,  no  other  can  more 
easily  set  itself  the  task  of  endeavoring  to 
perfect  the  happiness  of  humanity.  To 
the  true  American,  as  well  as  to  the  im¬ 
migrant,  the  possibilities  are  endless  that 
cluster  round  the  play  of  unfettered  en¬ 
ergy.  Each  sees  through  the  vision  of 
his  fancy  the  power  of  infinite  enjoyment, 
— that  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  which 
the  early  tradition,  believed  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  placed  in  a  land  of  gems  and  gold. 
Each  is  buoyed  by  the  knowledge  of  al¬ 


most  inexhaustible  resources,  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  security  against  danger  from  without. 

With  ah  this,  however,  a  feeling  of 
doubt  is  growing  among  thoughtful  Ameri¬ 
cans  concerning  the  future  of  the  nation. 
It  is  felt  that  democracy  in  its  truest  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  fulfilling  the  expectation  of  its 
early  years.  Its  cosmopolitan  character¬ 
istic — the  good  of  the  people — is  losing 
itself  in  the  parochial  idea  of  the  good  of 
a  particular  people  according  to  their  vot¬ 
ing  capacity,  and  a  corresponding  selfish¬ 
ness  is  permeating  the  mass  of  society, 
which  must  rob  the  individual  of  generous 
instincts.  The  enthusiastic  socialist,  bent 
on  the  propagation  of  a  new  gospel,  has 
so  far  taken  no  account  of  its  narrowing 
tendency  in  his  dreams  for  the  renovation 
of  the  State  ;  but  under  conditions  of 
moral  deterioration,  such  as  presidential 
elections  have  latterly  made  apparent,  it  is 
alone  sufficient  to  wreck  all  schemes  of  im¬ 
provement  whose  foundation  is  laid  on  a 
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typical  humanity,  without  any  trial  being  its  position  it  is  a  community  of  stagnation, 
made  of  their  intrinsic  value.  The  greed  no  matter  how  great  the  prosperity  of  the 
and  covetousness  associated  with  the  early  surface  may  seem,  and  sooner  or  later  will 
discovery  of  the  continent  by  the  for-  reap  what  it  has  sown.  Already  the  vigor 
eigner  have  therefore  to  be  accounted  for,  and  freshness  of  youth,  at  one  period  so 
as  their  impress  has  been  left  on  its  ex-  captivating  to  outsiders,  has  been  lost  in 
pansion  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Pil-  the  premature  arrival  of  a  middle  age  of 
grim  Fathers  ;  and  the  fabled  fountain,  labor  problems.  The  America  of  to-day 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  been  holds  out  no  helping  ideas  to  solve  the 
found  in  the  development  of  the  demo-  higher  questions  of  life.  Its  democracy 
cratic  spirit,  is  still  to  be  sought  by  every  appears  to  be  content  with  its  greatest 
one  who  desires  the  happiness  of  man.  achievement — the  victory  of  self-govern- 
In  writing  so,  it  is  not,  of  course,  de-  ment  ;  and  having  provided  a  vote  for 
nied  that  the  progress  of  the  world  has  every  one  at  the  attainment  of  manhood, 
been  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  has  retired  from  the  contest  with  an  air 
United  States,  which  consolidated  free-  of  repose.  It  cannot,  however,  rest  satis- 
dom  and  taught  the  way  to  wealth  by  fled  here,  as  the  winning  of  independence 
throwing  to  the  winds  every  vestige  of  was  the  realization  of  a  hope  long  cher- 
“  ancient  prejudice  but  the  lever  that  ished  in  England.  The  right,  too,  on 
accomplished  these  results  was  education,  which  self-government  has  been  based — 
and  the  early  advantage  derived  from  its  the  reason  and  the  probity  of  the  individ- 
adoption  is  now  no  longer  exclusively  re-  ual — must  be  exercised  to  the  full  to  make 
tained.  The  increase  of  wealth,  neverthe-  progress  a  fact ;  and  this  is  not  accom- 
less,  which  remains  the  chief  feature  of  plished  by  the  casting  of  a  vote.  A  re- 
the  gain,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  gauge  of  sponsibility  not  to  be  forgotten  attaches 
progress,  though  it  is  commonly  accepted  to  the  voter,  requiring  at  his  hands  the 
as  evidence  ;  for  although  its  distribution  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  na- 
is  greater  than  at  any  other  time,  thereby  tion  over  and  above  all  political  machines, 
enabling  vast  numbers  to  enjoy  a  large  lie  must  subordinate  individual  good  to 
material  happiness,  its  whole  drift,  except  national  gain  ;  and  where  this  is  not  a 
in  the  British  Isles,  runs  in  the  direction  primary  object,  an  end  will  be  made  to 
of  the  creation  of  monopolies  :  and  so  healthy  advance.  The  Protective  tariff 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  interests  of  that  shuts  off  foreign  competition  with 
the  many  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  cry  of  America  for  Americans,  forces 
the  few.  The  fight  for  freedom  in  Ameri-  the  cultivation  of  the  one-sided  view.  The 
ca,  the  rebellion  against  dictation,  after  consequences,  accordingly,  are  visible  in 
destroying  all  obstacles  to  that  improve-  a  reawakened  spirit  of  sectarianism  ;  and 
Tnent  of  the  race  which  is  now  a  reality,  although  the  modern  tendency  of  Con- 
has  thus  lost  its  prime  significance  in  the  gress  is  toward  assuming  the  pow’ers  of  a 
modern  unfolding  of  events.  The  selfish-  national  council  like  Westminster,  this  is 
ness  of  the  nation  in  upholding  a  system  more  the  outcome  of  a  wish  to  speak  with 
of  I’rotection,  greatly  accentuated  by  the  authority  than  the  natural  flow  of  opinion 
M’Kinley  tariff,  is  beginning  to  be  re-  to  find  a  centre  at  Washington, 
fleeted  in  the  selfishness  of  the  individual  If,  therefore,  American  democracy  is 
seeking  a  special  good.  Were  it  not  not  to  belie  the  songs  of  the  poets  of  the 
actually  in  existence,  the  political  philoso-  first  years  of  the  century,  who  welcomed 
pher  would  naturally  look  for  its  effect  on  its  birth  as  the  downfall  of  tyranny,  it 
private  action,  wherever  a  public  policy  must  restudy  the  history  of  its  early 
is  based  on  exclusivism,  and  expect  to  see  foundation.  Its  future  must  be  devoted 
produced  internally  a  disposition  of  affairs  to  emancipating  the  mind  of  the  public 
parallel  to  what  exists  externally.  So  from  the  pursuit  of  dividends,  by  giving 
that  a  democracy,  of  all  forms  of  govern-  a  check  to  those  monopolies  of  trade  that 
ment,  which  cultivates  nationally  its  own  are  building  up  a  greater  despotism  than 
peculiar  interests  to  the  neglect  of  the  the  mercantile  system,  the  origin  of  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  must  run  the  risk  of  American  rebellion.  If  it  is  not  to  turn 
its  local  affairs  standing  in  the  same  rela-  in  upon  itself  like  animal  intelligence, 
tion  to  its  general  attitude  as  this  stands  wdth  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  object 
towards  the  world.  In  the  falseness  of  of  its  existence,  but  is  to  be  creative  and 
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progressive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy 
individual  selfishness  by  widening  the  area 
of  competition, — in  opening  all  ports  to 
the  business  of  the  nations,  and  freely  ac¬ 
cepting  their  goods.  Even  now  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  through  the  unequal  diffusion  of 
wealth,  notwithstanding  a  broad  average 
of  gain  hitherto  unparalleled,  that  the 
rich  are  growing  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.  An  oligarchy  of  the  one  rules  a 
democracy  of  the  other.  At  the  present 
rate  of  procedure,  and  under  the  same 
fiscal  system,  it  cannot  be  very  long  be¬ 
fore  a  line  of  demarcation  will  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  a  return  set  in  toward 
the  social  state  of  ancient  Rome.  No 
other  cause  than  the  forcing  of  commerce 
into  unnatural  channels,  seems  adequate 
to  explain  the  growing  congestion  ;  for 
only  an  eighth  of  the  arable  land  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  under  cultivation,  no  want  of 
enterprise  is  shown  by  the  people,  nor 
are  there  any  internal  checks  on  mercan¬ 
tile  transactions  ;  while  in  Great  Britain 
the  late  Trade  Commission  made  clear 
that  remuneration  was  almost  even  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  work,  Cobden  discov¬ 
ered  long  ago  it  was  the  interest  of  every 
country  to  arrange  its  finances  on  the 
freest  basis,  so  that  imported  articles 
might  enter  into  consumption  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  price.  The  Americans,  however,  hold 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  have  heavily 
handicapped  in  foreign  markets  not  only 
their  farmers,  but  their  manufacturers,  by 
the  duties  they  levy  on  the  introduction 
of  raw  materials.  They  broke  the  shackles 
of  social  despotism,  but  permitted  the 
politicians  to  reforge  them  under  the  guise 
of  domestic  welfare,  and  while  glorying 
in  the  delusion  of  an  expression  called 
“  republican  freedom,”  cling  to  class 
legislation  of  the  worst  description.  The 
ancient  boast  of  what  democracy  would 
do  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world 
has  consequently  become  at  the  moment 
a  little  vain.  The  political  liberation  of 
the  individual,  the  great  increase  of  mate¬ 
rial  comfort,  has  not  been  followed  up  by 
a  period  of  natural  freedom,  which  would 
have  carried  the  new  conditions  on  into  a 
new  era  of  progress,  but  with  enormous 
possibilities  lying  at  the  hand  of  every 
one,  has  been  succeeded  by  years  of  arrest 
— so  far  as  the  continuous  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the  wage-earner  is  concerned — 
that  has  created  a  false  position,  and  en¬ 
slaved  the  population  as  a  whole,  until 


with  the  rise  of  artificial  liberty  there  are 
signs  of  national  trouble  in  the  ballot- 
box. 

That  the  adoption  of  Protection  has  in¬ 
creased  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  is  evident 
not  alone  in  the  United  States.  We  see 
it  everywhere  in  the  national  desire  to 
benefit  at  some  other  nation’s  expense,  as 
if  such  a  thing  had  never  been  shown  to 
be  impossible,  by  the  laws  of  political 
economy.  In  America,  however,  this 
spirit  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  people  are  be¬ 
coming  vaguely  conscious,  by  the  load  of 
taxation  they  are  compelled  to  bear,  of 
the  necessity  for  tariff  reform.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  themselves,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  republican  party  to  endeavor  to 
effect  this  end  by  promising  a  happy  time 
to  every  one,  and,  />cr  contra,  a  bad  time 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  through  the  noto¬ 
rious  M’Kinley  bill.  No  measure  could 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  blindness 
which  has  fallen  on  political  Americans, 
owing  to  the  cultivation  of  selfishness, 
than  the  passing  of  this  Act  into  law  ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  satisfactory  thing 
that  the  recent  elections  have  proved  the 
nation  at  large  to  be  more  or  less  aware 
of  the  fact.  Still,  the  consequences  aris- 
ing  internally  out  of  national  self-aggran¬ 
dizement  are  seen  at  the  bottom  of  nearly 
every  great  question.  Witness  the  action 
of  President  Cleveland,  in  rejecting  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  C.  Tupper,  which  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  as  fair  and  equitable  ;  and  the 
protracted  negotiations  over  the  right  of 
fishing  in  Behring  Sea,  which  has  led  Mr. 
Blaine  to  trifle  with  the  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  arbitration.  Both  of  these  re¬ 
sults  can  be  traced  very  clearly,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed,  to  the  wish  of  securing  a 
party  triumph,  and  yet  in  both  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  was  overlooked  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  to  the  universal  good  that 
strained  relations  should  exist  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  New  York  a  small  book  called 
‘‘  Our  Country,”  which,  although  w-ritten 
from  a  theological  standpoint,  enjoyed, 
and  still  enjoys,  a  wide  circulation.  It 
drew  the  attention  of  Americans  to  the 
internal  dangers  menacing  the  Republic, 
and  struck  a  true  note  on  the  coming 
supremacy  of  the  West.  It  is  granted  by 
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every  one  that  the  builders  of  America 
were  men  of  deep  conviction,  and  that 
the  foundations  of  democracy  were  firmly 
laid.  As  their  task  proceeded,  a  unity 
of  purpose  grew  up  which  embraced  the 
immigrants  flying  from  European  tyranny, 
and  who,  according  to  Bancroft,  “  re¬ 
nounced  their  nationality  to  claim  the 
rights  of  Englishmen.  ’  ’  With  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  independence,  however,  and  the 
cessation  of  all  dread  of  outside  interfer¬ 
ence,  local  interests  rose  in  prominence 
till  the  civil  war  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
assert  harmony  of  action.  Since  then  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  has  been 
so  abnormal,  so  stimulated  by  the  Pro¬ 
tective  spirit,  that  internal  matters  have 
been  overlooked,  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
are  once  more  coming  to  the  front.  They 
have  taken  their  coloring  from  the  policy 
of  the  States,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has 
pursued  a  course  of  selfishness  toward  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  but  in  particular 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are 
now  so  far  developed  as  to  render  it  al¬ 
most  certain  a  real  source  of  danger  is  at 
hand.  The  “  typical  immigrant,”  as  the 
author  of  ‘‘  Our  Country”  remarks,  “  is 
a  European  peasant  whose  horizon  has 
been  narrow,  .  .  .  and  whose  ideas  of 
life  are  low.”  He  has  migrated  to  such 
an  extent,  that  there  is  now  a  large  popu¬ 
lation  of  foreign  extraction  ;  but  instead 
of  its  being  the  means  of  concentrating 
experience,  it  furnishes  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  crime.  Whole  colonies  of 
these  immigrants  annually  go  West, 
where,  in  defiance  of  the  example  of  their 
wiser  predecessors,  they  retain  their  na¬ 
tionalities  and  free  themselves  from  Ameri¬ 
can  influences.  Already  at  Chicago,  we 
are  told,  the  great  majoiity  of  the  people 
are  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage  ;  and 
even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  if  all  for¬ 
eigners  qualified  themselves  for  the  fran¬ 
chise,  they  could  easily  outvote  the  real 
Americans  ;  while  numbers  scattered  over 
the  country  “  are  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  the  ten  commandments 
are  not  binding  west  of  the  Missouri.” 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  almost  at 
present  within  view,  as  the  centre  of  popu¬ 
lation  advances,  the  West  must  dominate 
the  East,  must  “  elect  the  executive  and 
control  legislation  for  under  manhood 
suffrage  every  man  has  an  equal  voting 
value.  It  is  of  little  moment  that  the 
population  of  American-born  persons  of 
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American  parentage  may  be  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  ;  for  the  American 
franchise  has  been  so  easily  obtained, 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  allow  of 
the  absorption  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri¬ 
can  of  the  heterogeneous  Europeans  who, 
until  that  occurs,  cannot  be  termed  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  sense  the  original  owners  of 
the  country  understand.  The  significance 
of  all  this  has  been  so  thoroughly  grasped, 
that  a  new  party  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  some  time  ago,  ”  to  uphold 
American  ideas  of  law,  order,  and  educa¬ 
tion,”  but  into  which  no  foreigner  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  What,  then,  is  in  the  future  for 
the  American  people,  as  viewed  through 
the  light  of  the  present  tendency  ? 

The  authors  of  the  tariff  are  the  capital¬ 
ists  of  the  East,  who,  having  had  so  far 
the  voting  power  in  their  hands,  have  been 
able  to  maintain  exorbitant  duties  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  West  was  opened 
up  at  a  ridiculous  expense,  the  rate  on 
pig-iron,  an  article  which  most  directly 
affects  the  farmer,  as  it  is  the  basis  from 
which  all  his  tools  are  made,  has  been  at 
about  or  30s.  a  ton.  A  high  cost  of 
production  had  therefore  to  be  and  still 
is  supported,  which,  as  already  declared, 
places  the  Western  wheat  grower  in  diffi¬ 
culties  that  have  risen  out  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  other  nations,  until  it  is  almost  a 
matter  of  existence  to  be  able  to  produce 
cheaper.  He  is  forced,  however,  by  the 
tariff  to  supply  his  wants  through  the 
Eastern  manufacturer,  who  cannot  allow 
duties  to  be  effectively  reduced  without 
being  satisfied  to  work  in  the  light  of 
competition  at  the  minimum  of  profit,  a 
thing  he  has  not  even  brought  himself  to 
think  about.  The  M’Kinley  bill  shows, 
too,  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  reduced. 
There  is  therefore  to  be  seen,  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  interests  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  all  the  elements  of  political  dis¬ 
cord  and  disruption,  so  that  when  Con¬ 
gress  is  controlled  by  the  West,  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  East  may  be  expected. 
It  is  true  a  portion  of  the  West  has  lately 
favored  the  tariff,  but  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  political  game,  which  will  disappear 
as  the  centre  of  power  is  transferred,  and 
the  inhabitants  understand  that  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  made  at  their  expense, 
most  notably  in  the  matter  of  railway  ex¬ 
tension  through  the  former  monstrous 
price  of  steel  rails.  When  this  reversal 
takes  place  it  can  only  lead  to  furious  dis- 
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sension,  and  tho  world  will  see  enacted  fostered,  of  dwelling  on  local  considera- 
over  again  the  spectacle  of  an  assault  on  tions.  Here,  then,  is  the  heart  of  the 
vested  interests.  The  peril  of  the  position  matter.  Ignorance  and  selfishness — the 
will  then  attain  its  height,  and  all  will  de-  characteristics  as  we  are  told  of  a  great 
pend  on  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  but  part  of  the  immigrant  population,  who  we 
the  drift  of  things  to-day  does  not  augur  must  not  forget  are  mainly  responsible 
well.  for  the  increase  of  crime — will  add  to  the 

The  folly  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  these  for- 
by  Protection  the  wants  of  the  New  World  eign  Americans,  still  cherishing  the  tradi- 
is  thus  painfully  apparent,  and  the  false  tions  and  the  language  of  their  native 
stimulation  of  industry  for  a  selfish  end  is  homes,  will  snatch  at  the  opportunity  to 
working  on  to  its  natural  conclusion,  till  obtain  some  advantage  for  their  corn- 
presidential  messages  to  Congress  call  for  munities.  The  stupidity  of  having  per- 
such  changes  as  will  prevent  “  financial  mitted  European  nationalities  to  retain 
disturbance,”  or  the  formation  of  their  separate  existences  will  be  acknowl- 
“  schemes  of  public  plunder.”  It  is  a  edged  when  too  late  to  be  easily  remedied 
curious  commentary,  however,  upon  the  — the  recent  Italian  troubles  at  New  Or- 
history  of  manhood  suffrage,  to  observe  leans  being  a  painful  example  ;  while  the 
how  basely  it  has  been  used  to  subserve  other  interests,  social  and  religious,  will 
private  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  also  strive  for  the  mastery  by  endeavoring 
nation’s,  .and  what  a  capable  instrument  to  guide  the  reins  of  government  through 
of  mischief  it  may  become  wheu  worked  the  power  of  possessing  the  casting  vote 
by  a  selfish  democracy  ;  while  having  in  Congress.  In  the  general  disorder  that 
once  gone  persistently  wrong  on  a  funda-  must  everywhere  follow,  in  the  struggles 
mental  question,  it  cannot  recover  itself  for  local  ascendancy,  the  ultimate  danger 
without  giving  rise  to  a  period  of  even  will  be  that  of  a  federal  nature,  till,  with 
unpremeditated  retaliation.  As  it  enables  the  exasperation  of  strife,  patty  spirit  will 
the  East  to  maintain  a  tariff  for  its  sole  break  loose  and  temporarily  pass  beyond 
benefit,  it  will  hereafter  be  necessary  for  control,  so  that  it  would  not  be  surprising 
the  West,  by  the  same  power,  to  destroy  if  history  should  repeat  itself  and  attempts 
that  tariff  and  kill  off  the  high-priced  raw  were  made  to  form  small  independent 
material  which  is  injurious  to  its  develop-  centres.  Thus  in  a  free  state,  selfishness, 
ment.  Monopolies,  cultivated  by  a  free  symbolized  by  Protection,  turns  on  the 
democracy,  will  meet  with  their  reward,  heads  of  its  worshippers.  Without  doubt 
but  the  democracy  that  encourages  them  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  trusted  to  secure 
is  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  his  own  salvation,  as  his  instincts  are  those 
early  Spaniard  than  with  that  of  the  Pil-  of  a  conqueror  ;  but  at  the  commencement 
grim  Father.  In  the  end,  the  sufferer  he  must  be  the  chief  loser  from  the  liberty 
through  it  all  will  be  the  Eastern  working  that  owes  its  origin  to  him,  which  he 
man,  who  upholds  the  present  system  in  alone  knows  how  to  use  with  moderation, 
the  belief  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so  ;  for  and  that  for  the  want  of  its  natural  ex- 
when  capital  has  retired  from  the  condi-  pansion  has  reacted  on  himself  to  his 
tion  it  now  occupies,  as  it  certainly  will  great  disadvantage.  When,  however,  he 
do  with  the  first  breath  of  adversity,  the  finally  reasserts  his  principles  and  levels 
artisan  will  be  thrown  on  his  resources,  up  democracy  again  to  the  point  of  prog- 
Ile  does  not  see  he  is  the  tool  of  the  capi-  ress,  the  result,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
talist  unless  the  question  is  one  of  wages,  only  have  been  arrived  at  over  misery  and 
and  that  the  farmer  will  sacrifice  him  re-  bloodshed,  though  with  his  victory  would 
morselessly  for  the  profits  he  has  taken  come  that  of  Free  Trade,  and  at  the  same 
out  of  the  West.  His  notion  of  success  time  a  true  idea  of  unity, 
is  centred  in  himself,  the  advancement  of  In  the  present  day  we  hear  a  great  deal 
his  town  or  state,  while  the  country  at  of  the  perfection  of  humanity,  but  little 
large  is  a  geographical  expression.  The  of  that  spirit  of  unselfishness  which  is  the 
situation,  however,  having  been  created  key-note  of  the  Christian  republic.  The 
through  the  ballot-box,  unity  must  suffer  world,  while  full  of  experience,  has  hardly 
in  the  first  instance,  as  Protection  is  the  got  beyond,  in  many  respects,  its  primi- 
father  of  provincialisms,  and  these  will  tive  condition  ;  for  though  the  stronger 
be  called  into  play  from  the  habit,  long  has  ceased  to  make  war  upon  the  weaker, 
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in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term,  he  sub-  selhsh  view  that  the  British  people  advo- 
jects  him  to  its  equivalent  in  an  industrial  cate  the  extension  of  free  exchange.  It  is 
bondage  which  saps  out  existence  by  the  only  thing  that  can  reconcile  the  in¬ 
hopeless  despair.  Whatever  may  be  the  terests  of  humanity  all  over  the  world,  by 
military  requisites  of  Europe,  on  which  a  distributing  the  inhabitants  at  the  places 
justification  of  Protection  is  partially  most  suitable  for  their  support,  and  thus 
based,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tariff  deciding  the  position  of  each  individual  in 
should  be  maintained  in  America,  save  life  on  the  basis  of  an  unfettered  coin- 
the  impossibility  of  reducing  it  without  petition.  In  the  chaining  up  of  corn- 
creating  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  some  re-  petition  by  Protection  lies  the  secret  of 
spects,  disaster  among  the  manufacturing  half  the  industrial  troubles,  as  over  pro- 
classcs.  The  evil,  however,  is  working  duction  in  the  modern  sense  could  not 
to  the  point  when  the  heroic  remedy  must  otherwise  take  place,  but  would  be  limited 
of  necessity  be  soon  applied  or  not  at  all.  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of 
Nor,  in  expressing  this,  are  we  without  an  Free  Trade,  when  the  interests  of  the 
historical  parallel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  would  remain  iden- 
secular  history  of  the  Jews  just  prior  to  tical. 

tire  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  With  the  destruction  of  Protection, 
The  nation  at  the  epoch  was  as  full  of  in-  therefore,  in  America,  the  condition  of 
telligence  as  the  America  of  to-day,  and  that  country  will  be  radically  changed  ; 
the  people  were,  according  to  Dr.  Geikie,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  it 
looking  forward  to  a  future  “  as  gross  as  occurs,  a  genuine  impulse  must  be  given 
Mahomet’s  paradise.”  They  were  thirst-  not  only  to  the  well-being  of  the  pco])le, 
ing  in  the  same  way  as  nations  still  are,  but  to  the  well-being  of  all  peoples.  The 
for  all  the  blessings  of  material  gain,  to  reason  of  the  success  so  far  of  democracy 
obtain  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  was  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  promotes  the  great- 
the  ideal  aim.  This  spiritual  protection,  est  good  of  the  greatest  number  ;  but  this 
which  isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  man-  cardinal  principle  is  being  forgotten  in 
kind  by  drawing  round  Palestine  a  barrier  America,  and  outside  of  the  British  Isles 
as  effectual  as  a  modern  tariff,  was  a  base  or  in  portions  of  the  empire  has  only  a 
corruption  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  serai-existence.  The  foolishness  of  stimu- 
created  a  spirit  of  hate  that  “  embittered  lating  production  in  the  United  States  and 
even  private  life.”  Not  only  did  they  excluding  the  competition  of  the  world, 
hate  and  injure  one  another,  but  “  all  is  seen  in  the  inability  to  lighten  taxation 
alike  hated  whole  classes  of  their  own  na-  by  reducing  the  annual  surplus,  which 
tion  and  the  whole  heathen  races.”  An-  curtails  the  operations  of  business  by 
cient  exclusivism,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  causing  a  constant  flow  of  currency  to  the 
worldl}’^  dominion  and  prosperity,  became  Treasury.  The  surplus  is  thus  ”  a  rock 
the  means  of  annihilating  a  race,  and,  of  offence”  to  every  one  engaged  in  agri- 
whatever  way  we  may  look  at  it,  the  culture  and  commerce,  and  cannot  be 
most  important  race  of  antiquity.  Under  maintained  to  benefit  the  manufacturer, 
the  new  conditions  of  modern  progress  Already  the  farmers’  alliances  are  multi- 
the  very  same  state  of  affairs  is  thus  work-  plying  in  every  direction,  all  breathing 
ing  up  again,  without,  however,  an  atom  bitter  sectarianism  and  full  of  economical 
of  spirituality  as  a  redeeming  feature,  and  fads  for  the  begetting  of  a  money  millen- 
called  by  the  name  of  “patriotism.”  nium.  There  are,  accordingly,  some 
America,  the  nineteenth  century  “  land  of  hard  times  before  democracy  in  the  United 
promise,”  has  consequently  before  her  States  ;  but  the  strangest  thing  connected 
eyes  the  warning  of  the  past ;  but  where,  with  it  is  the  deliberate  manner  Ameri- 
in  the  recurrence  of  the  world  to  heathen  cans  have  worked  up  trouble  for  them- 
ideals,  and  worse,  in  its  denial  of  God —  selves  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  Naviga- 
for  at  least  the  belief  in  the  gods  was  the  tion  Act  they  once  so  fiercely  denounced, 
making  of  Greece  and  Rome — will  arise  If,  in  the  land  of  its  early  development, 
the  Spirit  that  rescued  mankind  from  the  democracy  can  make  no  advance  on  the 
chaos  of  their  own  forming,  and  inaugu-  victory  of  the  rights  of  man,  its  day  is 
rated  a  bond  of  union  known  by  the  name  done  there,  great  and  splendid  as  its  scr- 
of  “  love”  ?  vice  has  been.  The  people  of  the  United 

It  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  with  a  Kingdom  have  improved  upon  it  by  the 
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addition  to  its  triumph,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  of  free  excliange,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  working  men  of  all  nations 
must  henceforth  rest  exclusively  on  the 
unfolding  of  British  genius.  It  may  be 
that,  owing  to  forgetfulness  of  her  duty 
toward  humanity,  American  is  at  the 
length  of  her  tether  for  the  present,  that 
the  impetus  derived  from  the  founders 
can  carry  her  no  further.  She  has  walked 
on  the  path  marked  out  by  her  early  his¬ 
tory,  gathering  wealth  at  every  step, 
trusting  to  a  rapidly  developing  continent. 


and  glorying  in  the  selfishness  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  without  the  guidance  of  the 
wise  men  when  the  way  was  uncertain  ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  if  no  halt  is  made, 
if  the  route  is  not  retraced,  all  the  mag¬ 
nificent  possibilities  before  the  New  World 
may  be  closed  indefinitely  by  the  reaction 
of  that  very  self-confidence  which  opened 
them  up.  This  would  be  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  for  the  Americans  themselves, 
and  a  sad  ending  to  their  own  expecta¬ 
tions. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

From  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse. 

BY  COLLARD  J.  STOCK. 

Wider  the  world’s  delights  are  teeming. 

More  deep  or  high  they  hardly  seem. 

Though  more  good  folks  to-day  are  dreaming 
In  pleasant  guise  this  life’s  old  dream. 

Yet  he  whose  day  began  among 
The  group  on  Plato’s  lips  that  hung. 

Who  saw  in  Phidias’  studio 
A  godlike  form  from  marble  grow. 

Heard  in  the  theatre  at  even 
Antigone  with  Greek  chorus  given. 

And  with  Aspasia  and  her  coterie 
Might  sup  as  a  familiar  votary. 

Has  writ  more  pleasure  on  life’s  pages 
Than  we  have  after  all  these  ages. 

— Public  Opinion. 
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An  Old  Maid’s  Love.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
New  York  :  Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

In  the  Heart  or  the  Storm.  By  Maxwell 
Gray,  author  of  “  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait¬ 
land,”  “  The  Reproach  of  Annesley.”  (Ap¬ 
pleton’s  Town  and  Country  Library.)  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <£•  Vo. 

The  Maid  of  Honor.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Wingfield,  Author  of  ”  Lady  Grizel,”  ‘‘  The 
Lords  of  Strogue,”  “  Abigel  Rowe,”  etc. 
(Town  and  Country  Library.)  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Consequences.  A  Novel.  By  Egerton  Castle. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fc  (Jo. 


From  Shadow  to  Sunlight.  By  the  Marquis 

of  Lome.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co. 

Mr.  Maartens  has  been  made  known  favor¬ 
ably  to  English  and  American  readers  in  the 
past.  His  ”  Joost  Avelingh,”  published  in 
this  country  about  two  years  ago,  was  a  strong 
and  original  piece  of  work.  The  book  before 
us  has  much  of  the  same  quality  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  earlier  novel — humor,  pathos, 
fidelity  to  nature,  dramatic  vigor,  and  severe 
artistic  taste.  The  story  is  based  on  the 
fidelity  of  devotion  shown  by  a  narrow-minded 
woman  to  a  brilliant  and  delightful  young 
scapegrace,  her  adopted  nephew,  Amout 
Oostmm.  Seduced  from  his  affection  for  his 
early  sweetheart  by  the  graces  of  a  brilliant 
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Frenchwoman,  with  whom  he  has  an  intrigue, 
he  almost  breaks  the  heart  of  Susanna  Vasel- 
kamp,  the  old  Puritan,  who,  however,  resolves 
that  her  nephew  shall  expiate  his  sin  by  marry¬ 
ing  the  adventuress.  It  is  discovered,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  this  schome,  that  the  lady  has 
a  husband  living.  Nothing  daunted,  thinking 
only  of  the  sin  and  nothing  of  the  possible 
evil  of  the  connection,  when  legalized,  to 
Oostrum,  the  old  maid,  who  is  cast  in  an  iron 
mould,  spends  her  money  lavishly  in  seeking 
to  secure  a  divorce,  so  that  the  guilty  ones 
may  marry.  She  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
verdict  of  Parson  Jacob,  another  character, 
who  tells  her,  “  You  are  one  of  God’s  fanatics, 
but  you  do  the  devil’s  work.”  The  character 
is  drawn  with  remarkable  strength,  and  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  book.  Oostrum  is  a 
joyous,  devil-may-care  fellow,  who  sins  easily 
and  repents  quickly,  but  is  full  of  good  and 
attractive  qualities  in  spite  of  his  sins,  which 
are  those  of  a  bright  and  vivacious  young  fel¬ 
low,  w'ho  has  seen  but  little  of  the  world. 
One  does  not  care  much  for  the  French  vis¬ 
countess  in  spite  of  her  Parisian  fascinations, 
and  is  disposed  to  wonder  how  so  sturdy  a 
fellow  at  bottom  as  Oostrum  should  be  be¬ 
guiled  from  his  sweet  little  adorer  Dorothy  by 
the  foreign  enchantress.  A  great  charm  of 
the  book  is  found  in  the  racy  pictures  of  the 
minor  personages,  who  are  so  natural  and 
hearty  as  to  take  strong  hold  on  the  reader’s 
affections.  It  is  a  story  in  the  best  vein  of 
realism,  though  we  suspect  that  the  author 
would  resent  being  classified  with  many  of 
the  best-known  writers  of  this  so-called  mod¬ 
ern  school  of  fiction.  Mr.  Maartens  has  effec¬ 
tively  followed  up  the  impression  made  by 
“  Joost  Avelingh,”  which,  we  believe,  was 
published  by  the  Appletons  in  their  “  Town 
and  Country  Library.” 

Maxwell  Gray  has  given  American  readers 
another  strong  story  in  the  new  novel,  “  In 
the  Heart  of  the  Storm.”  ‘‘The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland”  was  one  of  the  great  English 
books  of  its  year,  and  though  the  first  and 
best  the  author  has  written,  she  has  not  failed 
to  show  the  same  artistic  touch  and  vigorous 
grasp  of  her  material  in  her  succeeding  books. 
Much  of  the  present  story  is  connected  with 
the  great  Indian  mutiny,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  comment  on  the  fact  that  this  remarkable 
episode  has  never  lost  its  fascination,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  the  theme  of 
innumerable  stories  by  English  writers.  Its 


interest  seems  inexhaustible,  like  that  of  the 
French  Revolution  or  of  our  own  great  Civil 
War.  Philip  Randal,  the  English  ofificer  in 
India,  who,  brought  up  as  an  adopted  son  of 
an  old  miller,  does  not  know  his  true  lineage, 
is  scarcely  less  unhappy  in  his  passion  for  a 
beautiful  and  highly  born  girl  than  is  his 
adopted  sister  (also  his  betrothed),.  Jessie 
Meade,  in  her  romantic  and  tragic  attachment 
to  Claude  Medway,  who  tries  in  vain  to  make 
her  consent  to  an  illicit  connection.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book  is  eqxrally  divided  between 
these  two,  and  both  are  portrayed  with 
strength  and  nobility  of  treatment.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Philip  amid  the  terrible  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  mutiny,  specially  that  episode 
wherein,  he  saves  Ada  Maynard  and  restores 
her  to  her  friends  after  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pore,  are  related  with  great  verve.  The  gal¬ 
lant  young  soldier’s  sweetheart  is  one  of  the 
finest  types  of  the  high-bred  English  gentle¬ 
woman,  strong,  gentle,  self -sustained,  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  courage  and  womanly  sweetness  quite 
delightful.  But  we  suspect  the  reader  will 
be  still  more  in  love  with  Jessie  Meade,  who 
fights  a  battle  at  home  in  her  spiritual  stress, 
quite  as  severe  a  test  of  strength  as  any  fought 
with  sword  and  musket  in  India.  The  brave 
and  sorely  tried  girl,  persecuted  by  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  man  she  loves,  misconstrued  in 
her  own  circle  by  the  harsh  judgments  of  her 
friends,  flies  to  the  stouy  heart  of  London  to 
hide  herself  amid  its  millions,  and  perchance 
to  earn  her  bread  by  her  cleverness  as  an 
artist.  There  is  no  tragedy  so  pathetic  and 
terrible  as  that  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  alone  in  a  great  city,  without  money 
or  friends,  helpless  except  so  far  as  she  can 
help  herself,  exposed  to  insult,  face  to  face 
with  starvation,  oftentimes  with  no  relief  ex¬ 
cept  a  leap  in  the  river,  if  she  would  remain 
true  to  herself  and  self-respect.  The  chivalry 
of  man  in  such  cases  proves  a  reed  no  less 
rotten  than  the  forbearance  of  the  savage. 
Jessie  Meade  does  not  leap  from  London 
Bridge,  however,  and  is  rescued  for  a  brief 
period  of  happiness.  We  do  not  propose  to 
show  the  outcome  of  the  touching  story,  which 
is  managed  by  the  author  with  a  keen  sense 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  interest  of  the 
situation.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  how  Philip  Randal  found  his  birthright 
and  what  he  did  with  it.  Those  who  read 
the  book  will  admire  the  delicacy  and  skill 
with  which  the  fine  touch  and  true  feeling  of 
the  writer  have  evolved  the  tangled  web  of  her 
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story,  in  obedience  to  the  impnlses  of  cuar- 
scler  and  temperament  which  from  start  to 
finish  govern  the  actions  of  her  personages. 
While  in  no  distinctive  way  a  novel  of  char¬ 
acter,  character  dominates  incident  and  gives 
it  a  rich,  warm  flavor  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Wingfield's  "Maid  of  Honor”  is  notable 
for  its  striking  portrait  of  a  French  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  Abbe  Pharamond.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristically  French  in  this,  that  to  the  passion 
for  evil  for  its  own  sake  is  added  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  the  lubricous  temperament  which 
the  Gallic  mind  inevitably  drags  into  situation 
and  character  when  it  contemplates  human 
wickedness,  a  tendency  which  the  English 
imitator  seems  bound  to  respect  in  his  study 
of  French  social  conditions.  The  slime  of 
the  serpent  must  always  go  with  his  bite;  His 
sister-in-law,  the  Marchioness  de  Gange,  is 
practically  left  under  his  charge  at  a  country 
chateau,  and  th^  abbe  proceeds  at  once  to  en¬ 
velop  her  with  his  subtle  nets  of  solicitation. 
Fortunately  a  passionless  and  coldly  virtuous 
woman,  she  has  but  little  trouble  in  resisting 
the  tempter,  though  her  conjugal  arts  are  not 
sufficient  to  retain  the  affections  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  a  devotee  of  Mesmer,  and  who, 
if  not  quite  a  boneless  and  flabby  fool,  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  contemptible  personage.  One  could 
almost  excuse  a  wife  for  unfaithfulness  to  such 
an  emasculated  partner.  Failing  the  power 
to  seduce,  Abbe  Pharamond  enters  into  a  plot 
to  destroy  the  heroine  and  secure  her  patri¬ 
mony,  a  plot  into  which  the  marquis  is  a  half- 
unwilling  accomplice  through  the  control  held 
over  his  mind  by  his  more  intellectual  brother. 
The  endangered  heroine  is  finally  rescued  by 
the  help  of  a  Jacobin  leader  (the  story  is  laid 
in  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
though  we  get  only  side  glimpses  of  its  main 
movements),  and  the  wicked  brethren  become 
the  victims  of  the  enraged  populace  during  an 
emeute.  So  the  dens  ex  machina  is  found  in  a 
revolutionary  mob.  One  does  not  find  much 
fascination  in  the  nexus  of  the  story,  though 
it  is  very  well  told.  The  marchioness  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  uninteresting  person,  in  whose  fate 
we  take  little  interest,  except  as  she  affords 
material  for  the  audacious  deviltries  of  Abbe 
Pharamond.  In  this  character  the  author 
works  con  amove  to  model  a  unique  image  of 
wickedness,  and  with  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  He  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the 
story,  if  it  be  proper  to  use  a  qualifying  word 
in  this  case,  so  suggestive  on  the  ethical  as 


well  as  the  literary  side.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  the 
far-fetched  reason  that  the  heroine  had  been 
maid  of  honor  to  the  queen. 

A  much  more  interesting  Mephistopheles 
than  the  super-subtile  abbe,  and  not  without  a 
suggestion  of  the  soutane,  however,  comes  to 
light  in  Mr.  Egerton  Castle’s  "  Conse¬ 
quences.”  We  are  not  familiar  with  this 
writer’s  work,  but  if  he  is  a  novice  he  has 
made  a  decidedly  clever  beginning,  fresh  in 
its  initial  conception  and  quite  original  in 
its  methods.  The  notion  of  a  hero  expnrging 
himself  and  becoming  a  legal  nobody  by  a 
craftily  devised  pretence  of  suicide,  that  he 
may  reappear  as  a  somebody  else  in  after 
years  amid  the  surroundings  of  his  early  life, 
is  not  altogether  new  in  fiction,  but  it  has 
not  been  worn  threadbare.  It  may  be  readily 
seen  that  the  mofi/  is  capable  of  very  effective 
treatment.  Captain  George  Kerr,  an  English 
officer,  who  disappears  from  the  world  that 
knows  him  because  he  is  disappointed  in  his 
Spanish  wife  Carmen,  again  makes  his  entry 
on  the  stage  as  Colonel  David  Fargns,  an  ex- 
Confederate  cavalry  leader  from  America, 
whose  sword  had  made  him  famous.  We 
find  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  step  of  self- 
effacement  altogether  insufficient,  but  it  will 
serve  as  well  as  another  in  introducing  the 
action  of  the  comedy.  Colonel  Fargus  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  and  that  his 
beautiful  Carmen  had  left  a  boy,  who  had 
grown  up  and  become  an  English  soldier. 
The  unknown  father  attaches  himself  to  the 
son,  and  among  the  earliest  of  his  paternal 
offices  he  seconds  him  in  a  sabre  duel  with  a 
German  university  student,  who  is  promptly 
dissected  in  a  style  that  makes  the  colonel 
believe  his  offspring  a  true  chip  of  the  old 
block.  We  do  not  reach  the  thick  of  the  plot 
till  the  elder  brother  of  the  pseudo- Fargus 
dies  intestate  and  without  children,  leaving  a 
handsome  rent-roll.  Who  is  next  of  kin? 
George  Kerr  is  dead,  and  Colonel  Fargus,  for 
more  than  one  reason,  cannot  bring  him  to 
life  again.  Lewis  Kerr,  his  son,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  heir.  Now  enter  Mephistopheles, 
not  in  red  or  through  a  trap  door,  but  in  the 
sedate  garb  of  a  learned  college  don,  an  Ox¬ 
ford  fellow,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts,  and 
outwardly  the  pink  of  snug  propriety.  The 
demon  is  hidden  under  the  very  English  ex¬ 
terior  of  Mr.  Charles  Hillyard,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  George  Kerr,  and  whose  very  brill- 
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iont  brains  are  entirely  undiluted  by  any 
principle  except  that  of  self-love.  Lewis,*  on 
the  point  of  entering  into  possession  of  the 
property,  receives  a  letter  from  a  London  law 
firm  indicating  the  possession  of  letters  on 
the  part  of  Hillyard  which  circumstantially 
prove  that  the  former  was  the  son  not  of 
George  Kerr’s  wife,  but  of  his  mistress,  and 
therefore  not  competent  to  be  his  uncle's  heir. 
Fergus  now  realizes  the  logic  of  ‘ '  conse¬ 
quences,  ”  in  the  fact  that  his  idolized  son 
risks  disinheritance  on  the  score  of  illegiti¬ 
macy  from  his  own  past  folly,  and  that  he, 
the  only  one  who  could  explain  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  dangerous  documents,  is  legally 
dead.  All  the  resources  of  his  craft  and  cour¬ 
age  are,  however,  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by 
paternal  love  to  fight  a  losing  battle  to  a  vic¬ 
tory.  Hillyard  to  his  amazement,  for  he  can 
discover  no  motive,  soon  learns  that  his  true 
opponent  in  the  duel  is  not  his  cousin,  but 
his  cousin’s  mentor.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
dull  the  edge  of  the  reader’s  curiosity  by  re¬ 
tailing  the  thrust  and  parry  of  two  dating  and 
well -matched  fencers.  Each  learns  to  respect 
the  other’s  prowess  in  this  battle  of  wits,  and 
if  Colonel  Fargus  finally  disarms  his  oppo¬ 
nent  without  revealing  his  identity  to  the 
world,  it  is  only  by  the  accident  which  always 
justifies,  in  novels  at  least,  Milton’s  dictum, 
“  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel 
just.”  The  somewhat  vulgar  and  un-Miltonic 
accident  in  this  case  comes  through  the  agency 
of  a  pretty  barmaid,  who  had  loved  the  sly 
college  don  “  not  wisely  but  too  well.” 

The  conception  of  Hillyard,  the  Oxford 
scholar,  who  carries  parallel  with  his  keen 
love  of  science  and  letters  and  a  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  pre  eminence  the  tastes  of  the  vo¬ 
luptuary  and  the  arts  of  the  scoundrel,  is  a 
strong  piece  of  character  work,  well  worked 
out  in  detail  and  studied  with  notable  literary 
art.  The  cynical  indifference  of  one  so  well 
established  in  his  own  superiority  that  he  de¬ 
spises  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  learned 
that  he  is  a  hypocrite  is  warmed,  too,  with  a 
touch  of  humanity  in  keeping  with  the  cyni¬ 
cism.  The  beaten  gamester  at  the  last  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  plebeian  mistress,  she  who 
had  been  the  principal  agent  in  his  defeat, 
has  a  genuine  hold  on  his  corrupt  heart ;  and 
he  makes  her  an  honest  woman,  in  utter  de¬ 
fiance  of  his  own  interests  and  worldly  con¬ 
vention,  because  it  so  pleased  him.  An  in¬ 
teresting  minor  complication  of  fresh  fancy  is 
that  the  woman  beloved  by  Lewis  Kerr  had 
already  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the 
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gallant  ex-Confederate  hero.  Colonel  Fargus, 
still  a  youngish  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
But  there — we  have  said  enough.  Let  the 
reader  take  a  taste  of  the  pudding  and  find 
out  the  rest  of  the  plums  for  himself. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  possesses  the  merits 
of  having  husbanded  an  English  princess,  of 
having  made  a  respectable  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  and  of  being  the  heir  of  a  dukedom 
and  the  future  head  of  the  Campbells.  His 
ambition,  however,  leads  him  to  crave  laurels 
which  are  not  accidental  ;  and  he  has  sought 
to  struggle  up  the  cliffs  of  Parnassus  and  seek 
fellowship  with  the  muses  with  the  sincere 
self-confidence  which  sometimes  makes  medi¬ 
ocrity  respectable.  Our  noble  author  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  this,  that  he  has  no  reputation  to 
risk  by  writing  poor  fiction.  Candor  forces 
us  to  hint  that,  had  his  prefix  been  a  plebeian 
title,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
found  any  shrewd  practitioner  in  literary  ob¬ 
stetrics  to  have  presided  at  the  birth  of  the 
infant  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  novel  before 
us.  The  book  is  without  point,  and  the  only 
feature  at  all  interesting  (something,  by  the 
way,  which  has  only  casual  connection  with 
the  story)  is  a  description  of  a  remarkable 
cave  on  the  seaboard  of  Northern  Scotland, 
which  is  rather  good.  How  the  fair  American 
heroine  meets,  loves,  and  espouses  a  yoirthful 
Scot  whom  she  meets  in  California  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  story,  which  is  unillumined 
by  any  scintilla  of  romance  or  by  any  pene¬ 
trating  insight  into  matters  which  the  world 
cares  for.  Why  this  prosaic  narrative  should 
have  commended  itself  to  the  fancy  of  the 
author  one  seeks  in  vain  to  guess.  ”  From 
Shadow  to  Sunlight”  has  at  least  the  minor 
merit  of  being  short.  It  was  an  ancient  boast 
of  the  Clan  Campbell,  ‘‘  It  is  a  far  cry  to 
Sochow,”  We  may  say,  too,  that  it  is  a  long 
stretch  from  the  well-marked  talent  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  has  made  himself  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  scholar  and  thinker,  to  the  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  his  eldest  son,  who  seeks  to  disport 
himself  in  the  more  airy  and  elegant  fields  of 
letters.  It  is,  however,  an  infinitely  better 
and  manlier  way  of  dispelling  ennui  than  im¬ 
posing  heavy  ”  baccarat”  on  his  friends,  as 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  honor  of  his  so¬ 
ciety.  The  public  at  least  are  not  compelled 
to  buy  and  read  any  particular  book. 

On  the  Stage  and  Cff.  The  Brief  Career  of 

a  Would-be  Actor.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

New  York  :  Henry  Holt  <t*  Co. 

Among  the  recent  English  writers  who  have 
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risen  to  place  among  the  minor  notabilities, 
Mr.  Jerome  mast  be  included.  That  humor 
of  the  better  vein  which  seeks  the  kinship  of 
mirth  rather  than  that  of  satire,  and  is  not 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  the  faults  at  which 
it  laughs  so  pleasantly,  is  not  so  common 
that  we  can  afford  to  let  it  pass.  Mr.  Jerome 
is  a  gracious  and  kindly  jester,  and  he  wears 
the  cap  and  bells  in  the  exercise  of  a  mood 
without  the  like  of  which  the  world  would  be 
a  far  more  doleful  place.  He  has  found  fit¬ 
ting  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the 
domain  of  stage-land,  and  the  pleasant  little 
book  before  us  shows  he  has  plenty  more  to 
say  on  the  same  subject.  The  present  sketches 
relate  the  common  professional  experiences 
of  the  actor,  and  are  full  of  lively  incidents 
and  amusing  pictures,  some  of  which  are  as 
good  in  their  way  as  the  stage  experiences  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby.  The  book  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  personal  history  and  not 
from  observation,  and  of  course  is  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  this  reason.  It  does  not  sparkle  with 
the  strong  and  powerful  quality  of  the  writer’s 
earlier  writing,  but  it  is  racy  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  Ulysses  does  not  always  bend  his  bow. 
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The  Athenceum  notices  with  marked  appro¬ 
bation  and  with  no  reservation  of  comment  a 
short  story  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  the  editor  of 
the  Fortnightly  lievitw,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  that  periodical,  entitled  “  A  Mod¬ 
ern  Idyl.”  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
literary  value  of  the  story  here,  but  only  to 
make  a  passing  reflection  in  wonder  that  the 
staid  Athenoium  should  have  failed  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  abominable  indecency  and  want 
of  taste,  not  to  use  stronger  terms,  shown  by 
the  author.  The  story  is  simply  that  of  an 
adulterous  courtship  between  an  American 
minister  and  the  wife  of  his  principal  deacon. 
The  way  in  which  religions  ecstasy  and  licen¬ 
tious  passion  are  commingled  is  worthy  of 
the  most  advanced  disciples  of  the  new  French 
school.  A  self-respecting  critic  would  far 
better  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a  Philis¬ 
tine  than  express  anything  but  disgust  at 
such  a  flagrant  insult  to  all  the  established 
decencies.  This  short  story  contains  more 
callous  immorality  than  '  ‘  Madame  Bovary’  ’ 
or  '  ‘  Mademoiselle  de  Manpin.  ”  There  is  not 
a  reputable  magazine  in  the  United  States 
which  would  dare  to  publish  such  a  story. 

Manx  of  our  readers  will  remember  Miss 


Harriet  Preston’s  translation  of  “  Mireio” 
(Mireille)  by  Frederic  Mistral,  the  French 
Proven9al  poet,  a  work  in  a  new  school  of 
French  poetry,  which  excited  at  the  time  great 
enthusiasm,  and  from  which  Gounod  took  the 
theme  of  an  opera.  This  Proven9al  renais¬ 
sance,  known  as  the  F61ibrige,  “  lou  riei 
paire  de  Felibre,”  has  produced  several  brill¬ 
iant  additions  to  the  literature  of  France, 
butt  he  founder  of  it,  who  died  recently,  is 
less  well  known  than  some  of  his  disciples. 
Joseph  Roumanille  died  at  Avignon  on  May 
24th.  He  was  born  August  8th,  1818,  at  St. 
Remy,  where  his  father  was  a  gardener.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Tarascon,  he  went  to  Avignon  in  1845 
as  tutor  in  a  school,  where  one  of  his  scholars 
was  Frederic  Mistral.  His  first  volume  of 
poems — a  volume  which  dates  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  has  added  a  beautiful 
modern  literature  to  the  beautiful  early  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Troubadours — was  “  Li  Mar- 
garideto”  (1847).  This  was  followed  by  ‘‘Li 
Capelan”  (1851),  ‘‘  Li  Provenzalo”  (1852), 

‘‘  Li  Souniarello  ”  (1852),  ‘‘  La  Part  de  Dieu” 
(1853),  ‘‘La  Campana  Mountado”  (1857), 
‘‘Li  Nouve”  (1865),  ‘‘Li  Flour  de  Sauvi,” 

“  Lis  Entarro  chin”  (1874),  and  ‘‘  Fau  i’ana.” 
In  1864  a  collected  edition  of  Roumanille’s 
works  in  verse  and  prose  was  published  in 
two  volumes,  ‘‘Lis  Oubreto  en  Vers”  and 
••  Lis  Oubreto  en  Proso.”  In  1883  a  volume 
of  tales  was  issued  under  the  name  of  “Li 
Conte  Prouvengau  e  li  Cascareleto.  ”  Rou¬ 
manille,  who  was  a  bookseller,  was  his  own 
publisher,  and  the  publisher  of  the  works  of 
Mistral  and  most  of  the  other  Felibres.  The 
charm  of  Roumanille’s  work  lies  in  its  quaint 
and  simple  freshness,  its  delicious  humor, 
its  absence  of  literary  artifice.  His  songs 
have  the  flavor  of  folk-songs,  his  tales  the 
flavor  of  folk-tales.  It  is  not  literature  that 
one  reads,  it  is  spoken  words  that  one  hears,  it 
is  the  people  singing  at  their  work.  Tales 
like  “Lou  Curat  de  Cucugnan”  (‘‘  Le  Cure  de 
Cucugnan,”  well  known  in  Daudet’s  French  ver¬ 
sion)  and  “  Lou  Abat  Tabuissoun”  (“  L’Abbe 
Tabuisson”)  have  the  exquisite  and  perfectly 
pious  irreverence  of  the  monkish  legends  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  little  that  betrays  a 
modern  origin. 

On  June  3d  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  the  auto¬ 
graph  MSS.  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  plays,  together 
with  the  copyright  and  fees  accruing  there¬ 
from.  Appended  to  the  same  catalogue  are  a 
number  of  autograph  letters,  chiefly  of  liter¬ 
ary  interest,  including  the  original  agreement 
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between  Dickens  and  Bentley  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge."  The  price,  ap¬ 
parently,  was  £2000,  with  an  additional  £1000 
if  the  sale  exceeded  ten  thonsand  copies,  and 
a  final  sum  of  £1000  more  if  the  sale  exceeded 
fifteen  thousand. 

Ahono  some  autograph  letters  to  be  sold  by 
auction  shortly  will  be  a  curious  contract  be¬ 
tween  Charles  Dickens  and  Richard  Bentley, 
dated  January  28th,  1839,  in  which  Dickens 
agrees  to  alloW  his  name  to  appear  on  the 
title-page  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany  in  return  for 
£40  a  month,  and  this  did  not  include  any 
editing  or  literary  work,  but  merely  the  use  of 
his  name.  Though  the  arrangement  was  never 
carried  out,  the  agreement  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  Dickens,  even  at  the 
time  when  he  bad  only  produced  two  books — 
viz.,  “  The  Pickwick  Papers”  and  “  Oliver 
Twist.’  ’ 

A  NEW  journal  of  a  special  character  is  about 
to  be  founded  in  San  Francisco.  One  of  its 
projectors,  an  Oxford  graduate  who  has  been 
for^some  years  a  journalist  in  the  States,  has 
conceived  the  idea  that  Americans  do  not  know 
the  actual  feeling  of  Euglishmen  toward  their 
country  because  many  of  the  existing  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  misrepresent  it.  He  will, 
therefore,  seek  in  his  new  enterprise  to  tell 
Americans  what  Englishmen  really  think  about 
them.  He  will  also  try  to  show  Englishmen 
what  is  the  actual  opinion  of  educated  Ameri¬ 
cans  respecting  English  institutions.  In  his 
view,  American  feeling  toward  England  is  not 
fairly  expressed  by  much  of  the  existing 
American  press. 

Afteb  the  Piot  library  is  dispersed  {Athe- 
ncBum,  No.  3316)  there  will  be  a  sole  at  the 
Hotel  Dronot  (on  June  6th)  of  some  valuable 
books  and  mss.  belonging  to  a  well-known 
private  collector.  Among  these  are  three 
notable  illuminated  mss.  One  belongs  to  the 
early  days  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  of 
the  French  school ;  another,  of  the  Flemish 
school,  may  be  assigned  to  the  last  decade  of 
the  fourteenth  ;  the  third,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  is  the  Book  of  Honrs  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  (Borgia).  This  is  the  only  volume  bearing 
his  arms  which  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is 
a  marvel  of  the  art  of  the  illuminators  of 
Bruges,  dating  about  1495.  The  next  number 
of  the  Gazelle  des  Beaux- Arts  will  contain  a 
notice  by  M.  Pawlowski  of  the  Borgia  ms. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  finest  miniatures 
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in  it  are  from  the  hand  of  Gerard  David,  of 
Bruges. 

Db.  Hermann  Adleb,  who  was  recently 
elected  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Congregations  of  the  British  Empire,  has 
made  several  ccntributions  to  literature.  In 
1863,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Colenso’s  famous  book,  he  addressed  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Atheneeum  in  reply.  The  let¬ 
ters  were  followed  by  a  volume  entitled  “  A 
Jewish  Reply  to  Dr.  Colenso’s  Criticism  on 
the  Pentateuch,”  of  which  he  was  joint  au¬ 
thor.  He  has  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Professor  Max  Muller  relative  to  his  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  lecture  on  missions,  and  with 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  charges  of 
“incivism”  he  answered  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Several  lectures  and  articles  of  his 
on  Talmudic  themes  have  been  published, 
likewise  an  essay  on  ”  Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol, 
the  Poet  Philosopher,”  and  also  more  than 
one  volume  of  sermons.  Dr.  Adler  has  occu¬ 
pied  himself  much  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  and  contributed  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  Chief  Rabbis  of  England  to  the 
publications  in  connection  with  the  Anglo - 
Jewish  Historical  Exhibition.  He  intends 
editing  the  “  Etz  Chaim,”  a  work  on  Jewish 
law  and  ritual,  written  by  Jacob,  the  son  of 
Judah,  Episcopus  of  London,  shortly  before 
the  expulsion,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in 
the  Raths-Bibliotek  of  Leipzig. 

The  forthcoming  work  by  the  Hon.  George 
Cnrzon,  M.P..  on  Persia,  will  not  he  published 
till  the  autumn.  It  will  fill  two  large  vol¬ 
umes.  An  entirely  new  map  of  Persia  is  in 
course  of  preparation  for  it,  and  it  will  contain 
several  other  maps  and  nearly  a  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  and  a  bibliography  of  Persian  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  travel.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  so  much  a  record  of  the  author’s 
travels  as  a  compendium  of  information  about 
modern  Persia  and  a  history  of  the  steps  by 
which  in  recent  years  that  country  has  been 
brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  There 
will  be  chapters  on  the  Shah,  royal  family, 
ministers,  government,  institutions  and  re¬ 
forms,  revenue,  resources,  army,  trade,  com¬ 
munications,  as  well  as  accounts  of  all  the 
principal  provinces  and  cities,  and  the  recent 
results  of  archaralogical  research. 

Mat  9th,  which  was  the  day  of  Schiller’s 
death,  seems  to  have  become  a  favorite  day 
for  adding  to  the  treasures  of  the  Schillerhaus 
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at  Marbach,  which  is  the  national  property  of 
the  German  people.  On  May  9th  last  year 
the  heiresses  of  Schiller’s  daughter-in-law 
(who  died  in  1869)  presented  twelve  family 
portraits  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  them. 
On  the  same  anniversary  this  j-ear  Dr.  Steiner, 
of  Stuttgart,  presented  to  the  Schillerhaus 
thirteen  letters  of  Ghristophine  Eeinwald,  the 
poet's  sister. 

Mb.  Gosse  has  undertaken  to  write  the  arti> 
cle  “  Poetry”  for  the  new  edition  of  Cham¬ 
bers's  Encydopeedla. 

A  German  philologist  of  note  has  just  passed 
away  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Karl  Andresen. 
Born  1813,  in  Holstein,  he  occupied  several 
distinguished  posts  in  the  scholastic  world, 
and  was  in  1874  appointed  “  Professor  Ex¬ 
traordinary”  at  Bonn.  Dr.  Andresen  was  the 
author  of  the  excellent  works,  ”  Volksetymo- 
logie”  and  “  Sprachgebrauch  und  Sprachricht- 
igkeit  im  Deutschen,”  both  of  which  enjoy 
high  esteem  and  great  popularity.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  a  most  genial 
disposition,  which  made  him  a  great  favorite 
with  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  the  author  of  two 
well-known  volumes  on  "  Citizen  Soldiers” 
and  “  The  Brain  of  an  Army,”  are  preparing 
in  collaboration  a  popular  work  upon  National 
and  Imperial  Defence.  Account  will  be  taken 
of  the  military  and  naval  needs  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  resources 
which  exist  to  meet  them,  while  suggestions 
will  be  made  for  greater  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  be  the 
publishers. 

The  attempt  to  stop  Professor  Max  Miiller’s 
Gifford  Lectures  at  Glasgow  has  failed.  In 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery  the  charge  of  heresy 
was  defeated  by  seventeen  to  five  votes,  and 
the  General  Assembly  dismissed  the  appeal 
made  to  it.  Professor  Max  Muller  will  next 
year  deliver  his  last  course  on  ”  Psychological 
Religion.”  His  third  course,  delivered  this 
year,  on  ”  Anthropological  Religion,”  is  in 
the  press. 
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The  Hcmob  of  the  Elementabv  School. — 
In  “  Our  Boys  and  Girls  at  School,”  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Barker  has  published,  through  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  another  budget  of  the  absurdities 
committed  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  crammed 
with  undigested  knowledge  at  our  elementary 


schools.  The  mistress  of  a  poor  village  school 
in  Sussex  (Mr.  Barker  says)  was  the  recipient 
of  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  juvenile  in¬ 
formation.  The  lady  had  been  giving  the 
younger  girls  a  lesson  on  the  tenses  of  verbs, 
and,  at  the  close  of  her  discourse,  she  request¬ 
ed  the  children  to  write  down  in  their  exer¬ 
cise  books  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  tenses  may  be  changed.  The  mis¬ 
tress  then  walked  round  the  desks  and  over¬ 
looked  her  pupiU  while  they  were  studiously 
engaged  with  their  exercises.  Presently  she 
drew  near  to  a  rustic  little  nymph  who  was  in¬ 
timating  by  her  raised  hand  and  jubilant 
countenance  that  she  had  completed  her  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  of  these  tense  changes.  When 
the  mistress  arrived  at  the  child’s  desk  and 
looked  down  at  what  was  written,  her  own 
hands  immediately  became  elevated  with  as¬ 
tonishment  as  she  read:— ‘‘The  verb  To  be. 
Past  tense — I  was  a  baby.  Falwre  tense — I 
skaU  have  a  baby.” 

The  following  extract  from  an  essay  on 
“  The  Moon”  affords — in  defiance  of  its  title 
—some  most  interesting  glimpses  of  sublunary 
home-life  : — ”  To  look  at  the  white  moon 
shinin  threw  your  winder  at  night,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  lissnin  to  your  father 
and  mother’s  knives  and  forks  rattlin  on  their 
plates  while  they  are  getting  their  niced  sup¬ 
pers,  is  the  prittist  site  you  ever  seed.  When 
it’s  liver  and  hunyens  there  a  having,  you  can 
smell  it  all  the  way  upstairs.  It  looks  very 
brite  and  nearly  all  white.  Once  when  they 
was  a  having  Fried  fish  and  potaters  I  crept 
out  of  my  bedroom  to  the  top  of  the  stares  all 
in  the  dark,  just  so  as  to  have  a  better  lissen 
and  a  nearer  smell.  I  forget  weather  there 
w'as  a  moon  that  night.  I  dont  think  as  there 
was,  cose  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stares  afore  I 
new  I  was  there,  and  I  tumbled  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stares,  a  bursting  open 
the  door  at  the  bottom,  and  rolling  into  the 
room  nearly  as  far  as  the  supper  table.  My 
father  thote  of  giving  me  the  stick  for  it,  but 
he  let  my  mother  give  me  a  bit  of  fish  on  some 
bread,  and  told  me  to  skittle  off  to  bed  again. 
I  am  sure  there  was  not  no  moon,  else  1 
should  have  seed  there  wasnt  a  top  stare  when 
I  put  my  foot  out  slow.  I  only  skratted  my 
left  eye  and  ear  a  bit  with  that  last  bump  at 
the  bottom,  witch  was  a  hard  one.  Stares  are 
steeper  than  girls  think,  speshilly  where  the 
comer  is.” 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  in  gram¬ 
mar,  a  Surrey  inspector  was  the  privileged  re¬ 
cipient  of  some  most  edifying  (or  startling)  in- 
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formation.  The  parents  of  the  children  were 
mostly  agricnltural  laborers.  The  examiner 
was  dealing  with  grammatical  “  diminutives/' 
and  particularly  with  the  force  of  the  snfdx 
kin — e.g.,  mannikin,  a  little  man,  etc.  On  his 
asking  the  lads  to  give  him  a  few  examples  of 
such  “  diminutives,”  a  number  of  eager  hands 
was  soon  raised.  The  gentleman,  much  grati¬ 
fied  at  such  a  ready  response  to  his  question, 
pointed  to  one  of  the  lads  for  an  answer. 
“Lambkin,  a  little  lamb,”  was  the  reply. 

”  Very  good  indeed,”  said  the  inspector  ;  and 
he  pointed  to  another  lad.  “  Tomkin,  a  little 
Tom,’  ’  was  the  answer.  The  gentleman  some¬ 
what  demurred  at  this,  but  finally  accepted  it. 
He  then  pointed  to  a  further  lad.  “  Buskin, 
a  little  ’bus!”  was  the  response.  The  in¬ 
spector’s  countenance  fell.  “  Now,  my  lads,” 
he  pleaded,  “  do  take  time  to  think  before  you 
speak.  The  last  answer  was  altogether  wrong.” 
And  be  pointed  to  a  little  yokel  behind  who, 
in  his  desiderate  eagerness  to  catch  the  in¬ 
spector’s  eye,  had  ventured  to  half  mount 
upon  the  form.  “  Well,  you,  my  lad  ?”  said 
the  inspector,  pointing  at  last  to  this  young 
hopeful.  “  Pumpkin,  sir,  a  little  pump  !” 

”  The  Irish  are  so  called  because  they  live 
in  the  island  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country  as  is  chiefiy  noted  for  three  prinsipal 
classes  of  things,  which  is  namely,  its  great 
greenness,  its  big  bogness,  and  its  little  sham¬ 
rocks.  It  says  in  our  lesson  books  as  green  is 
the  favorite  color  with  all  the  Irish  great  and 
small  classes.  Shamrock  is  nothing  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  green  clover.  But  the  Irish  love  it. 
They  cant  manyfacture  things  in  Ireland  same 
as  we  can  in  England,  from  a  trackion  ingin 
to  a  sowing  needle.  But  still  the  Irish  many¬ 
facture  the  follering  classes  of  things  very  ex- 
seedingly,  namely,  Linin,  bacon,  shop  eggs, 
and  whisky.  The  Irish  are  nearly  as  fond  of 
bacon  as  they  are  of  potatos  ;  and  as  for  that 
there  whisky,  the  Irish  love  it.  The  hearts  of 
the  Irish,  the  book  says,  are  all  very  warm. 
If  you  was  walking  out  in  the  country  and 
you  met  a  pore  man,  you  could  easily  tell 
whether  he  was  an  Irishman  ;  for  if  he  was  an 
Irishman,  he  would  perhaps  be  in  a  pashion 
and  have  a  pig  with  him.” 

ANAiiVncAL  Table  or  Books  Published  in 
1890. — The  Academy  remarks  that  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  books  published  in  the  United 
States  during  1889  show  the  same  decrease, 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  as  the  corresponding  figures  of 
the  tables  issued  by  the  PMishera’  Circular, 
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and  adds  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  ”  We 
can  only  suggest  that  the  wants  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  are  becoming  more  and  more 
satisfied  with  newsiiapers,  reviews,  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  that  authors  consequently  find 
their  own  best  market  in  the  same  field.” 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  classified  table 
of  publications  during  1890.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  recorded  for 
1889.  In  educational  works  and  books  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young,  we  find  higher  fig¬ 
ures.  Of  novels  there  are  not  quite  so  many  as 
in  1889,  and  yet  the  reader  of  fiction  has  had 
provided  for  him  almost  three  new  novels  per 
diem,  besides  one  in  a  new  edition  for  each 
week-day.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  to 
note  is  that  artistic  works,  whether  new  or  in 
new  editions,  have  dropped  to  about  half  the 
number  put  forth  in  the  preceding  year. 
Poetry  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  idler,  but  the 
increased  number  of  new  editions  shows  that 
at  all  events  public  taste  does  not  fiag  in  that 
direction.  Belles-leilres,  too,  as  a  class,  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  production 
of  1889.  Here,  too,  the  number  of  reprints 
is  also  in  excess,  showing  that  interest  in  pure 
literature  or  standard  works  is  not  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  Lastly,  books  which  have  to  be  ranged 
under  “  miscellaneous”  are  greater  in  num¬ 
ber  than  those  of  1889. — Publishers’  Cireidar. 

“  Leedtenant  Grant  or  Thobal”  seems  quite 
indisposed  to  look  upon  bis  gallant  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  final  attempt  to  win  glory  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth,  or,  indeed,  as  anything  be¬ 
yond  a  mere  incident  or  accident  of  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  career.  When  telegraphed  to  by  the 
Viceroy  in  terms  of  congratulation  and  praise, 
he  modestly  replied  that,  with  such  men  as 
he  had  with  him,  the  work  was  easy.  An  an¬ 
swer  worthy  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave 
man.  And  only  on  Wednesday  [week]  the 
public  read,  to  its  sorrow,  that  one  of  those 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  Manipuris  near 
Palel  was  young  Grant,  who  probably  was 
given  a  place  in  the  expedition  almost  by  pre¬ 
scriptive  right.  Our  sincere  sympathy  is  with 
Lieutenant  Grant’s  father,  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  to  whom  this  untoward  occurrence 
must  be  a  great  blow.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  hardy  young  Scot,  who  held  a  little 
army  in  check  for  days  with  a  mere  handful 
of  natives,  will  soon  get  over  his  wound,  and 
once  more  resume  the  war-path,  to  which  he 
seems  to  take  with  hereditary  readiness. — 
Broad  Arrovo. 


